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PREFACE. 



When the second yolmne of this work appeared in 1884 I expressed 
the hope that the third and concluding volume would be ready in the 
following year. Owing in part to my increased academical duties, and 
in part to the unexpected demand for new editions of the volumes 
already published, I have been unable until now to find time for the 
fulfilment of my task. To the many readers in all parts of the world 
who have • sent me friendly enquiries on the subject, I must here 
express my regret at the unforeseen delay. In some respects at least 
the work has not suffered thereby, for I have been enabled to profit in 
some measure by the valuable improvements which Professor Ziegler 
hajs made in the fourth German edition, and to bring up to date the 
references to some of the rapidly advancing parts of the subject. The 
indexes of authors and of subjects appended to the volume have been 
made witli much care, and refer to the entire work. 

ft 

It should be stated that the author, in order to give completeness 
to the text-book for German students, has with the help of his col- 
leagues Dr. Haab and Dr. Wagenh&user prepared an additional volume 
on the pathological anatomy of the Eye, Ear, Bones, Muscles, and 
Gfenital Organs— on what in fact is generally described as surgical 
pathology. After consultation with several teachers of experience I 
have decided to adhere to the plan indicated in the second volume, and 
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to leave these additional eectioDs alone, at least for the present. They 
are not wholly Professor Ziegler's, and their subject-matter is perhaps 
more likely to be studied profitably in special text-books. 

To the acknowledgments already made I have to add my sincere 
thanks to Dr. James Eoss, who has read for me the pages on the 
Nervous System. His general approval of them gives me reason to 
hope that in this difficult part of the work I have not fallen into any 

serious error. 

DONALD MACALI8TER. 
St. Jomv's Collbqe, Cambbidqe, 
October IS&i. 
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SECTION IX. 



THE TJRIKAilT ORGANS. 



CHAPTER LXIV. 

MALFOBBfATIONS OF THE URINARY ORGANS. 

• 

516. The urinary organs include the kidneys, the ureters, the 
bladder, and the urethra. The kidney is the secreting organ, by which 
water and a number of other substances are separated from the blood. 
The other organs named serve merely to convey the urinary secretion out 
of the body. 

The development of the urinary organs is subject to certain abnor- 
malities, but they are seldom such as to imperil life by preventing or 
seriously hindering the secretion and removal of the urine. The conse- 
quent malformations consist chiefly of deviations from the normal f orm^ 
position, or number of particular parts: anomalies in the minute struc- 
ture of the kidney are pduch more rare. Such anomalies, however, are 
of great importance, inasmuch as they may prove the starting-point for 
tumors of great size. 

The post-embryonic disorders of the urinary apparatus affect either 
the kidney or some part of the urinary tract. Many of them continue 
to affect the part only in which they arise, while others extend by con- 
tinuity to contiguous parts of the tract and in some cases ultimately 
affect the whole apparatus. 

Most urinary disorders are hsBmatogenous, i. e., traceable to some 
disorder of the blood; and of all the urinary organs the kidney is most 
liable to be affected. Disease of. the kidney or of the internal parts of 
the urinary channels is much less frequently the result of injurious 
agencies reaching them from the urethra. A third and not unimportant 
group of affections arise from the extension to the urinary organs of 
morbid processes affecting adjacent parts. 

Development of the urinary organs, in man the urinary organs are de- 
riTed from two distinct groups of structures which may be described respectively 
as embryonic and permanent (K5lliksr), or primary and secondary. The pri- 
mary structures are the primordial kidneys or wolffian bodies, and the wolffian 
dncts. 

The wolflbui duet on each side arises flnom a columnar mass of cells (the in- 
termediate oeil-maas) lying between the lateral mass of the mesoblast and the 
anteiior part of the inotovertebral column. This mass presently becomes hd- 
kiW9d out into a doot opening posteriorly into that part (urogenital doa^) of the 
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itilk of the allantoit which lies within the bodj of the embrTO, and which nlti- 
maMj beoomet the oiinaiy bladder and the oiachaa. 

The wolfflaa body aiiaes independently of the wolffian dnct from another part 
of the intermediate oell-maaa. The mam breaks np into a number of transrene 
oorde of cells appearing at fiiit to be connected with the peritoneal efntheliam. 
These cords speedily become excamted into csBcal tnboles (wolffian tabes), which 
aie more or less conToloted and nltimatdj open into the woUfian duct. The organ 
thns dereloped is not unlike the permanent kidnej. 

The secondary or permanent kidney and the ureter are later developments. 
The ureter arises as a dorsal diverticulam from the hind-end of the wolffian duct 
near its opening, the diverticulum growing forwards on the dorsal side of the 
wolffian body. The Iddney is developed from the hindmost part of the interme- 
diate cell-mass, the part namely that did not break up into wolffian tubes. The 
cells of the mass apply themselves to the growing ureter, and become excavated 
into tubules ; collecting tubes spring simultaneously from the ureter, and becom- 
ing continuous wiUi the former give rise to typical renal tubules. The ureter 
does not long remain attached to the wolffian duct, its opening being gradually 
oanried back until it enters the cloaca independently. The renal tubules in the 
oell-maBS become convoluted and round their c»cal ends appear small aggrega- 
tions of cells, in which blood-vessels develop forming the vascular glomeruli. 
These glomeruli then push in or invaginate the renal tubules, and presently a 
series of spherical structures is produced, each consisting of a coil of convoluted 
blood-vessels almost entirely surrounded by a double envelope continuous with the 
wall of a renal tubule. The stalk or pedicle of the glomerulus passes out at the 
point where the original invagination took place, which is usually opposite to the 
starting-point of the tubule. This spherical structure so formed is the malpighiaa 
body, the spherical envelope being the capsule of Bowman. Meanwhile the 
tubules become elongated and convoluted, and are soon differentiated into the 
various segments recog^nized in the adult kidney. 

In the human fostus of eight weeks the kidney is already a lobolated organ 
with a number of completely-formed malpighian bodies. The papillsB (Art. 590) 
are apparent at the end of the third month, and some of the tubules have attained 
their permanent form by the fourth month. Qlomeruli continue to be formed 
throughout the whole time of foetal life and for some time after birth. The lob- 
uiated external form usually disappears during the first year of infancy. 

The bladder ia derived from the primitive urachus or stalk of the allantois, 
which arises in the first month from the hind-gut as a csdcal diverticulum lined 
with hypoblast. The urachus thus opens primarily into the terminal portion of 
the gut and afterwards becomes separable into two segments, the posterior form- 
ing the urogenital sinus or cloaca, the anterior being dilated into the bladder and 
receiving the ureters. In the second month the bladder appears as a spindle- 
shaped cavity communicating below with the anal portion of the gut and above 
through the still patent urachus with the umbUical cord. At a later stage the 
urachus contracts and ultimately closes into a solid cord — the median ligament of 
the bladder. The closure is not in all cases complete (Lusohka, Vireh. Arch. 
voL 28); even in adults it may persist as a fine tube conmmninatipg with the blad- 
der and lined with epithelium. 

References on the development of the urinary organs:— Balfour, Comp. Em- 
bryoiogy n. ch. d8 London 1881 (with bibliography); KdLUKBR, Entwickelung9' 
gaehiOUe Leipzig 1870; FOBBRiNaBB, Morphol. Jahrbueh it. 1878; Ssmper, 
AfteUen a, d. zooL Intt. n., m. WOrzburg 1875-76; Spengbl, ibidem ni.; 
BbauH, ibidem iv.; KUFffVBB, Areh. /. mikr. Anat, i.« a. (1865-66); Kowa- 
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LBWRKT, Die Bildung d, Urogenitdlanlaffe b, HiJ^nehenembryonen Warsaw 1875; 
Sedgwick, Quart J. Miero. 8ci. xxl 1880-81; Allbn TBOxsom, QmAn's Anal- 
amy n. London 1883 (with fall referenoes). 

517. Total absence of the kidneyft occurs only in gravely mal- 
formed foetoBes, and is of course incompatible with independent life. 

Absence of one kidney is rare in foetuses otherwise well-developed. It 
does not interfere with growth and development, inasmuch as the other 
kidney becomes hypertrophied and assumes the whole work of excretion. 
The left kidney is more often wanting than the right. The correspond- 
ing suprarenal and ureter are usually absent, though in some instances 
mdiments of the lower extremity of the ureter have been found. 

Congenital atrophy of one kidney is more common than entire ab- 
sence. In well-marked cases the atrophied kidney appears as a thin plate 
of fibrous tissue ^-5 cm. in length and 1.5-3 cm. broad, with few or no 
traces of tubules or glomeruli^ and supplied by renal vessels normal in 
position but abnormally small. Where the atrophy ii less marked the 
remnants of renal tissue are more abundant. 

The causes which determine the non-development of one of the kid- 
neys are unknown. We can only toy that for some reason the outgrowth 
from the primitive ureter out of which the kidney is fashioned has been 
hindered or altogether suppressed. Atrophy of the kidney must often 
originate in some similar condition of whose precise nature we are equally 
ignorant. In some cases however traces of inflammation, in the form 
of cellular infiltration and fibrous hyperplasia, are discoverable in the 
rudimentary organ. We are thus led to infer that intra-nterine infiam- 
mation of the kidney is possible and may lead to arrest of its develop- 
ment. 

Among congenital anomalies of form the persistence of the festal 
lobulations is the most common. The boundaries of the renal segments 
are usually indicated by shallow furrows; it is very uncommon to find 
the furrows so deep that the segments are entirely separated into distinct 
renculi. 

Cohesion of the two kidneys most frequently takes the form of the so- 
called * horse-shoe kidney^' in which the organs are found closer to 
each other than is normal and their lower ends are united by a band 
either of fibrous tissue or of ordinary renal tissue. Cohesion of the upper 
or middle parts is very much rarer. When the kidneys coalesce entirely 
into one there is usually very considerable misplacement of the organ. It 
is often seated just above the promontory of the sacrum in the form of a 
thick cake or disc, from the anterior aspect of which arises a single or 
double pelvis with from one to four short ureters. In a few cases the 
united kidneys have been found on one or other side of the spinal col- 
umn. 

The renal vesaels of the united kidnevs are always abnormal in their 
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origin^ and are frequently mnltiple. Thus when the organ is jnst above 
the sacrum the arteries spring from the lower part of the aorta near its 
bifurcation, or from one of the common ilfacs^ while the veins enter the 
corresponding parts of the vena cava or iliac veins. 

This abnormal cohesion and the malposition of the kidneys indicate 
that the primitive ureters or the corresponding cell-masses were checked 
in their growth forwards and came early into contact. 

A normal or malformed single kidney^ like the horse-shoe kidney, 
may be misplaced during development; this condition is referred to as 
dystopia. It occurs most frequently in the case of the left kidney, 
which approaches the middle line in the neighborhood of the sacrum. 
The renal vessels are abnormal in their origin and the ureter is shortened, 
but the corresponding suprarenal usually occupies its normal position in 
the abdomen. 

The kidneys may in like manner be displaced after birth. The right 
is most often displaced: the cause is to be sought partly in some outward 
mechanical violence, partly in a loose or extensible condition of the peri- 
nephral structures, and especially of the peritoneum. The origin of the 
renal vessels in such cases is not necessarily abnormal^ and the ureter is 
not abnormally short, though it may be twisted or otherwise disturbed. 
The kidney is moreover in general readily movable. When the mobil- 
ity is due to the presence of a mesonephron, or peritoneal fold loosely 
attaching the kidney to the spine^ the case is described as one of floating 
kidney. It is more common in women than in men, and on the right 
side than on the left. On congenital renal cysts and tumors see Arts. 
551 and 556. 

References:— Raybb, Maladies <L reins m. Paris 1839; Harb, Med. Times 
and Oaz. 1, 1858 and 1, 1860; Bollbt, Die bewegliche Niere Erlangen 1866 ; 
EDlebs, Handb, d, path, Anat i. 1870; Rosenstein, Virch, Ardi, vol. 53; Perl, 
ibid, vol. 66 (with references); Gruber, ihid, vols. 33, 68; Bbumer, ibid, vol. 73; 
Sawyer, Floating kidney^ Birmingham Med. Rev. 1872; Wolfler, Wien. med, 
Woehensehrift 1876; Report, Trans, Path, Soc, xxvu. (1876); Ebstein, Ziems- 
sen's Cyelop(Bdia, xv. (1877); Hertz, Virch, Arch. vol. 46; Landau, Die Wan- 
demiere d, Frauen Berlin 1882, trans, by Champnbys (New Syd. Soc.) London 
1884; Newman, Glasgow Med. Joutmal August 1888 (with full bibliography); W. 
Roberts, Urinary and renal diseases London 1885. 

518. HalformatlonB of the nreter and pelvis of the kidney are 
met with both in normal and in malformed kidneys (Art. 517). 

The commonest variety is the duplication on one or both sides of the 
pelvis and first part of the ureter. It is very rare for the pelvis to be 
further subdivided into a larger number of tube like calices. 

The duplication seldom extends throughout the whole length of the 
ureter so that the tubes open separately into the bladder. They usually 
run side by side, though cases are on record in which they appeared to 
cross each other. 
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Partial duplication of the ureter implies an early subdivision of the 
primitive diverticulum (Art. 516); complete duplication must be due to 
the simultaneous development of two diverticula from the wolffian duct. 

Both normal and abnormal ureters may open in abnormal situations. 
In the male one ureter may open into the coHiculus seminalis or into a 
seminal vesicle^ in the female into the urethra^ vagina^ or uterus. A 
secondary coalescence of one ureter with the mtillerian duct is sometimes 
observed. 

In rare instances valvular folds of mucous membrane and twists or 
kinks in the tube may so obstruct the outflow of urine as to give rise to 
hydronephrosis (Art. 562). 

Congenital atresia of a ureter or pelvis, or of a single caliz, is rare. 

References:— Klebs, loc. eit. ; Hbller, Deui. Arch,/, Jdin. Med. v.; WmasBT, 
Vireh, Arch. vol. 70; Hoffmann, Arch. d. Heilk. xm.; Bo8Tr5m, Beitr. z.path, 
Anat. d. Niere Freiburg 1884. 

519 Of the malformations of the bladder the most serious is 
extroversion (otherwise ^^^t^ra, ecstrophia, or inversio vesicca). 

As was pointed out in Art. 9 this malformation is due to the imper- 
fect closure of the abdominal walls and of the bladder: a defect remains 
above the symphysis through which the posterior wall of the bladder 
protrudes. The symphysis in many cases remains likewise unclosed, 
while the penis is rudimentary and the urethra opens on its upper sur- 
face (epispadias). 

More rarely the bladder itself is closed and protrudes through the 
abdominal fissure or through the umbilicus (ectopia vesicm). Sometimes 
the anterior wall is closed while the posterior remains open, a communi* 
cation existing between the bladder and the pelvic cavity or the vagina. 

Very frequently we find remains of the urachus in the round or 
median ligament of the bladder. They take the form of a narrow patent 
channel or of small detached cysts, which may be either closed or open 
toward the bladder. In the latter case they sometimes become distended 
with urine when the bladder is overfilled. If any impediment to the 
normal outflow of urine take place in infancy, the urachus may never 
close at all; and occasionally it has been known to serve as a means of 
emptying the bladder. 

Division of the bladder into two separate or partly separate portions 
{vesica bipartita or bilocularis) is very rare: the two cavities may lie side 
by side or cue above the other. 

Congenital diverticula of the bladder are very rare. 

Atresia of the vesical orifice of the urethra or of a ureter is also rare: 
in the former case, as we have said, the urachus remains patent. 

Absence of the bladder unaccompanied by any other grave mal- 
formation is seldom observed; but it is more frequently found to be 
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abnormally small. When the bladder is absent the ureters open into the 
urethra. 

Absence of the urethra oocurs in both sexes: in females the bladder 
may open directly into the vagina. 

Atresia of the urethra also occurs in both sexes, and is due either to 
defect of some part of the canal or to obliteration of its orifice. 

The canal may be abnormally narrow either throughout or at some 
particular part (congenital stricture). The contraction is in some cases 
due to hypertrophy of the coUiculus seminalis. 

When the urethra opens on the upper aspect of the penis the condi- 
tion is called epispadias, when it opens on the under aspect liypospa- 
dlas. The latter is the more common: the orifice may be either in the 
penile portion, or in the anterior and even in the posterior attachment of 
the scrotum {hypospadias perineoscratalis). The penis is usually small 
and stunted. 

Occasiouallv we meet with cases in which the urethra has more tham 
one external orifice: and in males the glans penis is sometimes pierced 
with what appears to be a second meatus, but is in reality a short pas- 
sage ending caocally. 



OHAPTEE LXV. 

CLASSIFICATION OF RENAL DISORDEBa 

530. Stmetare of the kidney. The kidney is a oomponnd tnbnlar 
gland by which water, certain salts, and nitrogenous waste-products are 
separated from the blood and excreted. Abnormal substances which 
have gained access to the blood are likewise in great measure removed 
from the body by this channel. The peculiar structure of the kidney 
corresponds with its function of separating these substances from the 
blood which circulates through it. 

On section the kidney is seen to consist of two well-marked zones, the 
cortex without, the medulla within. The cortex forms a stratum from 
8 to 10 mm. in thickness, enclosing the medulla which has the form of 
a number of rounded cones projecting inwardly, the free apices being 
known as paplllfe. 

These medullary cones or malpighian pyramids are made up chiefly 
of tubules and blood-vessels, whose general course is from the base to the 
apex. The number of tubules Increases as we approach the base of a 
pyramid, partly because they subdivide, partly from the presence of 
tubules passing for a short distance into the pyramid from the cortex 
and then doubling back towards the cortex again. The latter tubules 
are slender and narrow, especially in the recurrent part; they are 
described as Henle's loops. The branching tubules are considerably 
wider and are known as the colleeting tubes. The blood-vessels and 
the tubules are bound together by a small quantity of connective tissue 
containing lymphatic vessels. 

The cortex is in the main made up of two distinct structural ele- 
ments. The simpler structures are the so-called medullary rays» 
These are slightly conical portions passing up from the medulla and 
ceasing to be distinguishable only at the outer border of the cortex (Pig. 
201 B): they are simply prolongations of the medullary substance and 
consist of like bundles of straight tubules {k). The vessels {e) of these 
rays are arranged in much the same manner as those of the medulla. 

The tissue lying between the medullary rays is the true cortical sub- 
stance or labyrinth {A), and consists essentially of a mass of tubules (t) 
of varioas sises, together with blood-vessels whose peculiar course and 
oonfignration {ah e d efg h) give the kidney its characteristic micro- 
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soopic appearance. The tubules and vessels are boand together b; a 
scanty connective tiaeue. 

The blood which reaches the kidney enters it by the brsnobes of the 
renal artery at the boundary zone between the oortex aud the medulla. 
The greater part of it passes thence through the interlobular arteries (a) 
which run in a zigzag course through the labyrinth towards the outer 
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surface of the organ, and then by the rasa aSerentia (b) to the glomemli 
(c). Only a small part of the blood passes iit onoe into the mednllary 
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fiabstancey and even this usually trayerses a glomerulus. There are, how- 
eTer, certain very minute arterial twigs which pass directly into the 
medulla. 

Within the glomerulns {c) the yas afferens breaks up into a multi- 
tude of anastomosing capillary loops, which presently reunite into a 
single vessel (d), the ras eflBDrens. This leaves the glomerulus side by 
side with the afferent vessel, passes into the medullary ray, and there 
once more breaks up into a system of capillaries {e). This system (some- 
times called the ' portal ' system of the kidney) is continuous with the 
capillary system of the labyrinth (/), and this again delivers its blood 
into venules, which beginning beneath the capsule as stellate veins (g) 
pass through the labyrinth as interlobular reins (A) to the inner border 
of the cortex. 

The course of a urinary tubule commences at the hollow sphere or 
e^wnle of Bowman which surrounds the glomerulus. At the pole op- 
posite that through which the vessels enter, the cavity of the capsule 
opens by a somewhat narrow orifice into the lumen of the urinary tubule, 
which passes through the labyrinth as a comparatively wide convoluted 
tsbale lined with a thick epithelial layer. The tubule then passes into 
the nearest medullary ray and descends with it in a straight course for 
a certain distance, then bending suddenly it turns back towards the 
cortex again. The descending limb of the Henle's loop thus formed is 
very slender and narrow, but the ascending limb widens out again, and 
at length enters a second wide convoluted tube (the Intercalary tube) 
which lies in the cortical layer. The intercalary tube passes into a 
short and narrow junctional tube^ and this uniting with others gives 
rise to the eolleettng tubes. These again unite together into the wider 
exeretory tubes, which passing down through the medulla open at the 
papillaB into the pelvis or inf undibulum of the kidney. 

The glomeruli furnish chiefly the water of the urine. The convoluted 
tubules of the cortex secrete the solid constituents, namely the inorganic 
aaltSy urea, uric acid, hippuric acid, kreatinine, xanthine, sarkine, am- 
monia, coloring-matters, indican, oxalic acid, etc. Some of these 
substances (such as urea) are contained in the blood, others are elab- 
orated in the kidney. It would appear that the epithelium of the tubules 
separates these substances from the blood and in an altered or unaltered 
form gives them up to the water flowing through the tubules from the 
glomeruli. A certain amount of osmotic diffusion also takes place be- 
tween the secreted urine and the blood. Noxious substances in the blood, 
whether generated within the body or derived from without, are in great 
measure eliminated by the kidneys. In this way the kidneys act as 
purifying organs. 

If a solution containing about 0.4 per cent of sodium sulphindigotate is in- 
jaotod into the external jugular vein of a dog, and the animal is killed a few 
mhmtes afler, it is found that the coloring-matter is already in process of ezcre- 
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tion from the kidnejra. Aooording to Hsidbmhain (l^flAger's Arch. toL 0) and 
Pautynbki (Vireh. Areh. toL 79) the excretion first begins in the conyolated 
tubules, the intercalary tubes, and the ascending limb of Henle*s loops. The blue 
pigment appears in the form of granules in the striated epithelial cells, and stains 
both the free border and the nucleus. When excretion is in full activity small 
crystals appear in the cells. When the injection is made some time before death, 
and is followed by a second large injection of indigo-carmine, the vascular loops 
and epithelial cells of some of the glomeruli become stained. It thus appears that 
indigo-carmine may be excreted by the glomerulL 

When a solution of egg-albumen is injected (RuNBBBBa, Ribbbbt, and others), 
this substance is excreted by the glomeruli, and the same is true of luemoglobin 
and sugar. These examples show that matters may pass into the urine both from 
the glomerular loops and from the intertubular capillaries, traversing in the 
process the epithelial lining of the glomeruli or of the urinary tubules (compare 
Adami, Joum, of Phyaiol. vi. 1885). 

521. Classiflcation according to causation. The morbid changes 

aflecting the kidney may be appropriately grouped in five classes, accord- 
ing to their mode of origin. 

First, we have those affections which are attributable simply to dis- 
turbances of the circulation. 

Secondly, a group of changes produced by the deposit in the kidney 
of solid substances, brought to it as such by Wie blood or precipitated 
from their solutions. 

A third group includes those degenerations and inflammations of the 
kidney which are due to imparities or disorders of the blood. As the 
kidney is one of the chief organs "by which abnormal substances are 
eliminated from the blood, it is much exposed to disturbance of its own 
functions and even to lesions of its structure from this cause: and as a 
fact a very large number of renal disorders are thus produced. 

A fourth group of disorders are traceable to injurious influences 
affecting the parenchyma of the kidney through the infundibulum. 
Thus mere obstruction of the outflow of the urine from the bladder may 
giye rise to grave disorder of the kidney. The danger is of course 
greater when matters that are actively noxious reach the kidney by this 
route. 

The fifth groap comprises the tumors or new growths of the kidney. 

CoHNHBiM and ROY {Virch. Arch, vol. 92, Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc. iv. 1881) have 
investigated the mechanism of the renal circulation. They find that when a 
sensory era splanchnic nerve isstimulated, in asphyxia, and in strychnine-poison- 
ing, the volume of the kidney rapidly diminishes. When the renal artery on one 
side is tied, no effect is proJuced on the circulation of the other. When there- 
fore in cases of loss of one kidney the other takes on the work of both, it is not 
due to a reflex action but to the effect produced on the circulation of the working 
kidney by the presence of urinary substances in the blood. 

According to the experiments of Bibbebt (Vlrch, Arch. voL 98) the quantity 
of urine excreted by a rabknt increases after the removal of the medullary ooaea. 
The view that water is re-absorbed from the urine as it passes through the 
medulla thus receives experimental corroboration. 



CHAPTER LXVI. 

DISORDEBS OF THE RENAL CIRCULATION. 

5!^. AetlTe hypenemia or congestion of the kidneys is due either 
to increased pressure within the aorta, or to dilatation of the renal 
arteries. 

As the secretion of urine is in the main determined by the pressure 
and velocity of the blood flowing through the glomeruli, congestion of 
the kidneys is accompanied by an increase of secretiou. 

When one kidney is removed or rendered inactive by disease, the 
other carries on the urinary function unaided. This is of course possi- 
ble only so long as its blood-supply is permanently increased. A kidney 
the demands on which are thus permanently increased presently be- 
comes hypertrophied. 

This eompenaatory hypertrophy is usually most extreme in cases 
where the other kidney has failed in early youth; in such cases the nor- 
mal bulk may be increased as much as twofold. The increase is due 
chiefly to an increase in the length and calibre of the tubules and to en- 
largement of the glomeruli, in part also to a multiplication of both these 
elements. It is said however that multiplication is observed only in 
oases where one kidney has been lost before birth or in infancy. 

Partial atrophy or destruction of a kidney may be followed by 
hypersBmia and consequent hypertrophy of the sound portion remaining. 

The epithelial cells of the dilated and elongated tubules are larger 
and more numerous than is normal. 

References on compensatory hypertrophy of the kidneys: — Lbichtenstebn, 
BerL Min. Woch. 34, 1881; Gudden, Virch. Arch. vol. 66; Bbumbb, ibid. voL 73; 
Peblb. ibid. voL 66; Ribbbrt, ibid. vol. 88; Grawttz and Israrl, ibid, vol. 77; 
Bppihgbb, Prag. med. Woch, 86, 1879; Bostbom, Beitrdge z. path, AncU. d, Niere 
Freiburg 1884. 

Acsoording to Luohtbnstbbn the diameter of a normal glomerulus measures 
135-335 mioromm., that of a convoluted tube 49-70 micromm., and that of a 
straight tubule 36-40 micromm. In hjpertrophied kidneys the first measure- 
ment rises to 188-403, the second to 40-141, the third to 40-80 micromm. 

The weight of the two kidneys (Thoma, Unteraueh, aber die BeatandtheUe det 
KOrpen Leipzig 1883) is in new-bom infants about 38 grammes, at six months 44 
gm., at twelve months 63 gm., at twenty years 385 gm., at twenty-five 804 gm. 
In the case of a healthy adult the two kidneys may differ in weight by as much 
as 80 to 40 gm. 
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523. PassiTe hypeitemia or engorgement of the kidney is usually 
the result of some general disturbance of the circulation; it is much less 
often due to local causes. Affections of the heart and lungs give rise to 
the former, compression and thrombosis of the vena cava or of the renal 
veins to the latter. Benal thrombosis most frequently occurs in infants 
of a few weeks old who die of general marasmus. Compression may be 
due to the gravid uterus or to an abdominal tumor. 

If the outflow of blood from the kidneys is suddenly stopped, they 
become engorged and greatly swollen, assuming a dark brown or purple 
hue. Very soon hsBmorrhages make their appearance, not only in the 
cortex and beneath the capsule but also in the medulla. Bowman's cap- 
sules and the urinary tubules becoming distended with blood. 

If the obstruction of the renal veins is gradual, the blood in part 
finds its way into certain small vessels which pass from the kidney into 
the capsule and empty themselves into vessels communicating with the 
phrenic, lumbar, and suprarenal veins. In this way there may be little 
or no haemorrhage within the kidney but only cedema, very few red 
blood-cells escaping from the vessels. 

If however the obstruction is great and persistent the renal tissues 
become fatty and necrotic, and presently disintegrate entirely. 

When the engorgement is less extreme, as in cases of uncompensated 
cardiac lesion, the swelling of the kidney is but slight, but its color be- 
comes dark purple or cyanotic. If this condition persists for any length 
of time the kidney becomes remarkably dense and firm; at the same time 
the cortex becomes pale or grayish-red with darker streaks corresponding 
to the course of the veins. This change is referred to as cyanotic 
indaration. 

When the engorgement is still recent the vessels are uniformly dis- 
tended with blood, the veins and capillaries being often greatly dilated. 
Within the capsule of many of the malpighian bodies and in the lumen 
of the urinary tubules appears a quantity of liquid, which on boiling 
yields a granular precipitate of albumen and often contains a few red 
blood-cells. In some of the tubes lie colorless transparent casts of the 
lumina, the so-called hyaline tuben^asts or cylinders. These are 
simply masses of albumen which have escaped in liquid form with the 
watery transudation from the glomeruli, and have become solid within 
the tubules. Some of the epithelial cells, chiefly those of Henle's loops, 
contain brown and yellow and occasionally crystalline pigment-granules, 
derived from the coloring-matter of the blood-cells which have escaped 
into the tubules and there become dissolved. If the escape of red blood- 
cells from the glomerular vessels has been recent and unusually abun- 
dant the capsules of the malpighian bodies and the tubules connected 
with them may appear crammed with such pigmentary products of dis- 
integration. 

In cases of long-standing engorgement where the kidney is indurated,. 
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the intertubular conDeotive tissue is increased iu ainoant^ the blood- 
Tessels are wide and flaccid, and the walls of the capillaries and the ad- 
Tentitia of the veins are thickened. 

Many of the epithelial cells of the tubules are fatty and contain oil- 
globules of various sizes. Tbe cells of the straight tubules of the 
medulla are especially liable to fatty change. The glomeruli appear for 
the most part unaltered; though here and there a malpighian body is 
seen whose contents have become homogeneous and shrunken, while the 
corresponding tubule is narrow, collapsed, or altogether atrophied (see 
Art 625). 

• 

In engorgement of the kidney the urine is diminished in quantity. The albu- 
men and red blood-oells it contains are derived, acoording to Gohnheuc and 
SsiTATOB, from the capiUariee which surround the tubules, the exudation being 
simply the lymph of engorgement (Art. 34). At a later sti^ the glomeruli yield 
a similar albuminous exudation. Ck>HKHBiM regards this as due in some measure 
to the altered relations of pressure, but in a greater degree to morbid changes in 
the excretory membrane, namely in the glomerular epithelium. Runebebq on 
the other hand refers the albuminuria of engorgement to a diminished difference 
of pressure between the contents of the glomerular vessels and those of the cap- 
sule of Bowman. This explanation is quite untenable in view of the experiments 
of Baicbergsb, Newman and others. . 

References :— Robinson, Med, chir. Trans, xxv. (1848); Johnson, Diseaaea of 
the kidney hondon 18o2; LrrrsN and Buohwalo, VirchiArch. vol. 66; Cohnhbim, 
Allg. Pathologie n. ; Pbbls, Arch. /. exp. Path. vi. : Hortoi±s, ^ude du proceaaua 
histologique dea rUphritea Paris 1881; LrrrEN, Unteraueh. aber d. hcemorrh. 
Infarct Berlin 1877; Traubb, Qea. Abhand. i., n. (1871) and m. (1878); Weissgeb- 
BEB and Peblb, Arch. f. exp. Path, vi.; Senator, Die AWuminurie Berlin 1832, 
trans, by Smtth (New Syd. Soo.) London 1884; Posneb, Virch. Arch. vol. 79; 
Hbidbnuain, Hermann'a Handb. d. Phyaiologie v. ; Germont, Th^i^e de Paris 1888; 
Bunkbero, Deutach. Arch. f. Min. Med. xxm. ; Baicberoer, Wien. med. Woch. 
1881; Newman, Journ. of Anat. zii.; GoRNiLand Brault, Path, du rein Paris 
1884; ROBEBTB, Urinary and renal diaeaaea London 1885; von Noobden, D. Arch. 
/. JOin. Med. xxxvin. (1886). 

524. In general anSDinia^ and in contraction of tho, renal arteries 
by thickening or spasm of their walls, the blood-supply of the kidney 
is diminished^ and it becomes ansBmic. When the anaemia is consider- 
able the organ becomes pale or grayish, and to some extent translucent. 
When the blood which reaches it is for any reason irregularly distributed 
the pale tint may appear mottled with redder patches. 

The first result of renal anasmia is diminution of the urine ; when 
the supply of arterial blood becomes very greatly diminished albuminuria 
appears. Th|s occurs whether the ansBmia be due to general causes (as 
in cholera), or to local arterial spasm (as in epilepsy, tetanus, asphyxia, 
pyrexia, or lead-poisoning). Cohnheim regards it as due to ischsdmic 
degeneration of the glomerular epithelium. 

Transdent anssmia gives rise to no demonstrable change in the renal 
ttmctiiTeBy bat in more chronic conditions degeneration and atrophy of 
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the tabalee and glomeruli nuke their Appearance. The deficient aappljr 
of blood and oonsequeatly of ozjgen also leads to fatty change in the 
renal epitheliam, which if it is at all exteDsire gires the seotion of the 
kidney a spotty or mottled appearance. If the blood-snpply is entirely 
cnt off general neorosiB of the tisanes ensues (Art. 537). 

Slight bat long-endaring interference vith the blood-supply oaoset 
the essential elements of the kidney to dwindle and shrink, so that the 
balk of the organ as a whole is gradnally diminished. 

636. Renal anemia, in addition to the epithelial changes it indnoM, 
is very often accompanied by atrophy and obliteration of certain parts 
of the rascnlar system of the organ. These are most marked when 
they affflot the glomerular capillaries. 

A normal glomemlns (Fig. 303 b) appears as a toft of capillary re*- 




sels each covered with an inrestment of nncleated cells; those of an 
atrophied or functioniess glomenilas on the other hand form a compact 
more or less homogeDeous spherule with few nuclei or none (Fig. 303 d. 
Fig. 303 b). This spherule may anow traces of lobulation, but the sev- 
eral capillary loops are no longer distinguishable. So far as we know, 
the steps of the change are collapse, thrombosis, and hyaline thickening 
of the capillary- walls; these latter then become fused into a homogene- 
ous maas, the glomerular epithelium meanwhile disappearing. The 
oapgnlar epithelium persista somewlut longer, bat ultimately periahes 
in like manner, aod the oollapeed or shrunken capsule comes thai to 
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Bumund directly the altered glomemlas, withont an; interrenrng layer 
of epithelinm (Fig. 303 b). The caprale itself is not usnaUy altered; 
gometimes however a slight thickeoing takes place, and the wall then 
looks homogeneous or occasionally fibrillar in stractnre. 

A glomeralus thus reduced to a homogeneons spherule is of course 
no longer permeable, and the vas afferens is either obliterated or delivers 
its blood directly to the vaa eflereus. The corresponding urinary tnbule 
is sleo rendered fnnctionless, and quickly becomes atrophied. The 
epithelial cells dwindle, lose their characteristic shape and striation, 
lod sre transformed into small cubical cells. They may remain as a 
regular lining or lie withont order in the collapsed lumen of the tubule 
(Fig. 202/, Fig. 263 d). 

In some of the tubules the cells become entirely disintegrated (Fig. 
203 «), or while diminished in size they become fatty, and sprinkled 
with oil-globnles. 
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In atrophic conditions the altered epithelial cells usually stain very 
deeply with the ordinary nncleiiB-etaining reagents. 

In the Inmiaa of the functionless tubules, straight and convoluted, 
we h«qnently find homogeneons colloid cylinders and spherules (Fig. 
20$ fh). Some of these are stratified, others unstrstified, and they 
may be so numerous as to distend the tubule into a small cyst (A). So 
&r as can be made oat with the microscope these homogeneoas masses 
STB a colloid prodact of the renal epithelium, which is prodaoed either 
in the form of droplets that afterwards aaite, or by a transformation of 
fhe entire oell when loosened from its place and carried to another part 
of the tabole (g). The disaolvod albumen which fiowa through the 
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tnbale as the degeneration of the glomornlas sets in may have some- 
thing to do with its formation. When the lumen of a tubule becomes 
distended with these colloid masses the epithelium becomes flattened 
and compressed. 

Larger colloid masses or agglomerations are visible to the naked eye 
as translucent yellowish or brownish jelly-like granules, from the size of 
a pin's head to that of a pea. In rare cases like masses are formed within 
the Bowman's capsule of the malpighian bodies. 

The fibrous tissue of the atrophied region is not increased, but not 
infrequently there appears to be an accumulation of lymphoid cells in 
its meshes. It is questionable whether this is an inflammatory pro- 
cess; the impression conyeyed is rather that the spaces left free by the 
collapse of the secreting structures have been partially filled up by indif- 
ferent cells. 

GoHNHEiM and Mbndblson {Amer, Joum. med, seieneea Oct. 1888) have shown 
that in pyrexia the kidney becomes markedly ansemic from contraction of tiie 
renal yeftsels. 

OvERRBCK (Wiener Sitzungsber, XLvn.)and Hermann (ibid, rzzvi., zlv.) 
have demonstrated that albuminuria results either from a short interruption or a 
considerable diminution of the circulation through the kidney. The albuminuria 
persists for some time after the circulation again becomes normal, and Cohn 
HEDf thence argues that the cause is to be sought for .in an alteration of the 
glomerular epithelium. 

The vascular loops of the glomeruli are covered with a continuous layer of 
epithelial cells, which must be regarded as glandular in character, and make the 
glomerulus in effect a secreting gland. The secretion remains normal only so 
long as these cells are intact. 

The great majority of the nuclei seen in the section of a glomerulus belong to 
these epithelial cells. The actual capillary-walls are either devoid of nuclei or 
possess very few indeed. 

526. The simple atrophy of the glomeruli and tubules described in the 
last Article is met with in an uncomplicated form as a senile phenome- 
non: it is seldom absent in the kidney of old age. When the atrophied 
portions lie near the surface of the kidney they appear as small scar-like 
depressions^ the surrounding parts of the parenchyma being somewhat 
redder than usual. 

Simple atrophy of the secreting structures is also extremely common 
as an accompaniment of the most various renal affections. It occurs for 
example in embolic occlusion of the renal arteries, in the various forms 
of nephritis, and in hydronephrosis. We see it however in its purest 
form and greatest extension in the affection which is best described by 
the term arteriosclerotic atrophy. 

The renal arteries and their branches in aged persons are very fre- 
quently the seat of sclerotic change (Art. 297)^ which may simultaneously 
affect the arteries of other regions also, or be confined to those of the 
kidney. The intima of the vessels thus becomes notably thickened (Fig. 
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303 a. Fig. 201 ef) and the lamea narrowed or obliterated: the result 
ia that a certain number of glomenili become more or less functionless, 
the unmber depending on the size of the aSeoted arterial steni. Ob- 
struction of a vas aflerene will affect only a single glomerulus; constric* 
tion of an iillerlobular artery may cause the atrophy of an entire series. 
The morbid changes appear in patches scattered orer the kidney 
according to the distribution of the affected arteries; but occasionally 
they are so extensive as to affect almost uniformly the whole of the cor- 
tical zone. 
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In slight cases the section shows only a few scattered cicatricial con- 
tractions of Tarions sizes, which are usually somewhat redder than the 
parts tnmod; then latter are pale grayish-red or reddish-brown in tint. 
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The greater the number of atrophic patches the more numerous are 
these cicatricial contractions^ so that at length the kidney looks granular 
and roughened on its surface while its bulk is notably diminished. The 
condition may then be aptly referred to as arteriosclerotic contrac- 
tion. • 

This form of contraction sometimes reaches an extreme degree, the 
whole kidney being remarkably small and shrunken, and the cortex re- 
duced to a thickness of one or two millimetres. In such cases the 
greater number of the glomeruli are atrophied (Fig. 204 bed), and the 
corresponding tubules (l) are collapsed, shrunken, and empty or filled 
with atrophied epithelial cells. Some of the tubules usually contain 
hyaline colloid masses, especially in the loops of Henle (o), which are 
often entirely filled with them. The convoluted tubules of the cortex 
on the contrary seldom contain casts, though here and there they appear 
dilated into little cysts (m) filled with colloid substance. Cases also 
occur in which the entire parenchyma is beset with small cysts from the 
size of a millet-seed to that of a pea. The shrinking and warping of 
the cortex causes the interlobular arteries (/) to be distorted and twisted 
into irregular spirals, while here and there some of them are so displaced 
as to run nearly parallel to the surface. Most of them show a more or 
less marked thickening of the intima (ef.). 

When the vascular system of the cortex is thus damaged or oblite- 
rated by the obstruction of the glomerular and interlobular capillaries the 
vessels running towards the medullary zone (the arterisBrectad (^)) become 
widely dilated, and the greater part of the blood-stream passes directly 
through the medulla. 

In the arteriosclerotic kidney there is little or no hyperplasia of the 
connective tissue, and the capsule of Bowman is seldom perceptibly 
thickened. Here and there however the connective tissue shows patches 
of cellular infiltration (q). 

GxTLL and SurroN (Med. chir. Trans, lv. 1872) were the first to call special at- 
tention to the arterial changes associated with contracted kidney; thej described 
the condition as ' arterio-capillarj fibrosis.' Their statements were however 
somewhat lacking in precision, and thej did not sufficiently distinguish between 
primary arteriosclerosis and the secondary form associated with interstitial ne- 
phritis. Dr. Gborqb Johnson (Lectures on Brighfs disease London 1878) drew 
attention to the hypertrophy of the muscular coats of the arterioles in certain 
chronio kidney diseases; he interpreted the vascular change as secondary. In 
Germany Thoma and Ewald (Virch. Arch, vol. 71) minutely investigated the 
vascular changes in contracted kidney, but they too failed to keep distinct the 
various forms of the affection. Zieqleb (Deutsch. Arch, f, klin, Med, xzv.) first 
discussed in detail the great importance of primary changes in the vessels in deter- 
mining the rontraction of the kidney, and showed that primary sclerosis gives 
rise to a special form of contraction, for which he accordingly suggested the 
term arteriosclerotic atrophy. Leydbn has recently (Zeitschr, f, Jdin, Med. tl, 
and R08EN8TKIN (Trans, iniemat, med. Congress 11. London 1882) examined the 
■object very folly, and proposes to call the affection xenal sclerosis. ZnoLBB ob^ 
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jecta to this term on the ground that sclerosis of an organ implies induration, and 
the absence of induration in the arteriosclerotic kidney is what essentially distin- 
guishes it from the oirrhotio contracted kidney. See also Holsti (Z). Arch. f. 
Idtn. Med. xxxvm. 1885), and Qxtll (Amer, Joum. med. 8ci. 1886). 

The vascular change as we have seen begins usually in the arterioles. Tliere 
IB however evidence that the glomeruli may be the seat of primary sclerosis, the 
capillaries becoming obstructed by a hyaline thickening of their walls. It is 
worthy of note that arteriosclerotic contraction is very common among workers 
in lead, especially in the young; the sclerotic change is most marked in the 
smallest vessels and in the glomeruli. It would thus appear that lead has a selec- 
tive degenerative action on these parts of the vascular system. The affection 
is usually accompanied by symptoms of gout. See Ollivibr (Archives ghi6rales 
de vM. 1868), Danjot {ibid. 1864), Traubb {AUg. med. Centralzeitung 1861> 
Dickinson (iXseoaes of t?ie kidney n. London 1877), Hoffa ( Ueh. Nephritis satur- 
wina Freiburg 1888), Charcot and Qombault (Arch, de Physiologie 1881), Wag- 
VtSiiZiemsserCe Handb. d, spec. Path. 3d edition iz.), Garrod {Oout and Bheu- 
watic gout 8d edition London 1876). 

Arteriosclerotic contraction is very g^radual in its progress. Albuminuria is 
slight or absent altogether. Cardiac hypertrophy may ensue as in other atrophic 
affections of the kidney. For cases see Lemoeb (Deut. Arch. f. klin. Med. xzzv. 
with references ), Sohuohardt (Berl. Min. Woch. 41, 1882). 

527. The renal vessels having no arterial anastomoses^ when a renal 
arteriole is blocked by an embolus embolic infarction ensues. Imme- 
difttely after the stoppage of the circulation through the region supplied 
bj the embolised vessel there is no apparent change in the renal tissue.^ 
In a few hours however the starved tissue dies^ and gradually assumes a 
turbid grayish or yellowish tint. Presently there is more or less exten- 
dye hyperasmia and hsBmorrhage and fche pallor of the dead tissue disap- 
pears at least in part. Litten's investigations show that the haemor- 
rhage takes place chiefly from the capillaries, and is in fact an 
extravasation from engorgement (Art. 30). The blood in the capillaries 
of the embolised region being derived solely from the neighboring capil- 
laries the pressure is insufficient to drive it through them into the larger 
veins; stasis ensues, and soon the capillaries and venules are distended 
with blood, which at length escapes into the surrounding tissue. The 
extravasation takes place mainly from the intertubular capillaries, but 
blood-cells and plasma may escape from the glomeruli likewise and ac- 
comnlate within the capsules and tubules. Cohnheim and Guillebeau 
ha?e sought to make out that a certain amount of reflux takes place 
from the veins of the embolised region. 

The hadmorrhage may be slight and limited to the marginal zone of 
the region, or it may be great and extend over the whole of it. In the 
latter case the entire patch becomes uniformly dark-red or mottled with 
red and gray. Very soon however this appearance changes, the centre 
of the patch becoming rapidly pale again by the diffusion and absorption 
ot the coloring-matter of the blood. The infarct then closely resem- 
bles a simply anaomio patch. 
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In a few days after the embolism the infarct appears as a more or less 
regularly-shaped wedge or cone of a dull yellowish or grajrish tint, sur- 
rounded by a zone of haemorrhagic infiltration. Sometimes a narrow 
white zone intervenes between the latter and the pale centre. This 
white zone contains vessels filled with plasma and a great multitude of 
white blood-cells. The base of the cone is always directed outwards, and 
its apex is rounded off. 

The size of the infarct depends on the size of the obstructed artery. 
The smallest may be no larger than a millet-seed; more commonly they 
are larger, measuring from 4 to 10 mm. at the base, and extending to the 
middle of the cortex or even to the boundary zone; now and then they 
are so large as to include a third or more of the whole kidney. 

The renal epithelium perishes some two hours after the circulation 
ceases (Littek); it becomes homogeneous, or turbid and granular, and 
ceases to take up staining-reagents. The nuclei become pale and indis- 
tinct, and ultimately dissolve or break up into fragments. At first the 
dead cells retain their normal place and arrangement, but presently 
some of them break away from their attachment to the membrana 
propria of the tubule and are transformed into structureless flakes and 
blocks, or they crumble into amorphous granules. Sometimes a part of 
the necrosed and detached epithelium becomes calcified. Meanwhile the 
intertubular connective tissue swells, being pervaded with liquid and 
•blood-cells or granular detritus. The former are met with chiefly in the 
red marginal zone, the latter in the pale centre. The nuclei of the con- 
nective tissue are pale and some of them lose their outline, while the 
membrana propria of the tubules is more or less swollen up. 

The glomeruli remain for a considerable time unaltered, but by and 
by they too lose their nuclei and are transformed into colorless 
spherules in which the constituent parts are no longer distinguishable. 
When blood has escaped from the glomerular capillaries into the capsule 
and its tubule, the blood-cells may disintegrate into granular masses 
which form brownish casts of the lumen. But these are never numerous, 
and are often absent. 

528. The changes just described take place of course only in the 
region where the tissue perishes, that is to say in the central parts and 
in a portion of the marginal zone of the infarct. This region gradually 
becomes disintegrated and liquefied, its structural elements losing their 
distinctness more or less completely. Even the fibrous structures and 
the glomeruli may in extreme cases break down and ultimately dissolve 
like the rest. 

Notwithstanding this a focus of true colliquative softening is seldom 
produced, inasmuch as the products of disintegration and liquefaction 
are absorbed as fast as they appear. The epithelial cells are the only ele- 
ments which disappear entirely over any considerable area, the fibrous 
tissue and glomeruli in great part remain undissolved, though of course 
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they are greatly altered. In the smaller infarcts no part of the fibrous 
gtructare entirely disappears. 

The necrosis and disintegration of part of the tissue is accompanied 
by degenerative changes, chiefly fatty, of other parts. They are later in 
appearing, and affect the elements which do not at once undergo necro- 
m. The renal epithelium, the glomeruli and their capsules, and the 
fibrous stroma appear beset with oil-globules, though the fatty change 
never becomes extensive or extreme. Fatty degeneration may affect 
those glomeruli whose vessels remain intact as well as those where ob- 
straction or obliteration has taken place. OoUapsed and functionless 
tubnles occasionally become distended with 'oil-globules, which may also 
make their appearance in the lumen of tubules that remain healthy. 

Some portions of the embolised region may promptly receive a sup- 
ply of blood from the neighboring capillaries or from the vessels of the 
capsule which penetrate the tissue of the organ (Littbn, Pautynski). 
In other parts the interrupted circulation may in a few days be partially 
restored by the opening up of collateral channels, or of the obstructed 
vessel itself through shrinking or absorption of the embolus. The 
restoration of the circulation can hardly ever (at least in the larger 
in&rcts) be sufficient to repair fully the damage done to the renal tissue. 
Some of the tubules and glomeruli always perish outright, or become so 
atrophied that they no longer perform their functions. 

Complete restoration of an embolised region is in fact possible only 
when the normal circulation is very speedily re-established. If a glome- 
mlns be permanently obstructed its tubule can no longer be restored to 
its normal state. If the conditions are so favorable that its epithelium 
once partially degenerated is reproduced by multiplication of the remain- 
ing cells, the new elements remain small and functionless. The same is 
true of the epithelial elements which do not perish outright, if the cir- 
culation through the corresponding glomerulus is permanently inter- 
rapted. 

The loss of tissue brought about by the embolism results in the 
formation of a contracted cicatrix, which looks gray or reddish according 
to the blood it contains, and in later stages may become slaty-gray or 
brown from pigmentation. 

In large infarcts extending through the whole thickness of the cortex 
the centre of the cicatrix shows no trace of renal structure, but is occu- 
pied entirely by fibrous tissue partly representing the original stroma 
and partly of new formation. Whitish fibrous nodules with few nuclei 
represent the glomeruli, the capsule of Bowman being no longer recog- 
nizable. There are no tubules, the only trace of their existence being 
clefts or streaks devoid of epithelium scattered through. the cicatrix. 
The larger arterioles are collapsed and impermeable, and ill-defined 
against the surrounding fibrous tissue. 

Surrounding the obliterated region is an irregular zone within which 
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the fibroas stroma is increased^ the glomerali reduced to homog^Deooi 
denucleated impermeable spherules^ and the tabules collapsed. 

The altered glomerali are enclosed in a capsale which is either normal 
or consists of thickened fibroas tissae disposed in concentric strata: in 
recent infarcts the glomeruli may show a few scattered oil-globules. The 
tubules are either empty or contain small epithelial cells^ usually lying 
without regular order in the lumen. Here and there towards the mar- 
gin of the infarct tubules containing fatty epithelium are seen. 

The intertubular fibrous tissue is always increased; in parts it is dense 
and coarsely fibrous^ in others soft and beset with numerous round-cells. 
The latter are more numerous as the cicatrix is recent or imperfectly 
developed. Pigment is seldom present, though occasionally it appears in 
the form of granules and crystals. 

The boundary between the cicatrix and the healthy tissue is seldom 
sharply defined, but the transition from normal to atrophied tissue is 
sufficiently clear. The neighboring healthy tubules sometimes contain 
hyaline casts. 

The cicatrix is due to the absorption of the dead and degenerate 
tissue, which is only to a very slight extent regenerated, and to hyper- 
plasia of the fibrous structures. 

The number and magnitude of the embolic cicatrices determine the 
degree of distortion which the kidney as a whole undergoes by their con- 
traction. When they are numerous and large the bulk of the organ 
may be considerably diminished, and a form of contracted kidney which 
we may appropriately call the emtolic contracted kidney is produced. 
It is always characterized by the irregularity of the contraction. 

Emboli containing infective matters give rise to metastatic abscesses 
(Art. 543). 

Reference8:~KiRKES, Med. chir. Trans, xxv. (1842); Beoemann, Virch, Arch. 
vol. 20; CoBNiL and Ranvibr, Man. d'hUt. path. Paris 1878; Argatinzki, 
Beitrdge z. norm. u. path. Anat. d. Niere 1877; Utthopf, Exp. Beitrdge z. Nephri- 
tia In. Diss. Berlin 1881; Litten, Zeitschr. f. klin. Med. i. (1879), Unters. Hb. d. 
hatm. Infarct Berlin 1879; Cohnheim, AUg. Path. i. Berlin 1882; Weigbrt, 
Virch. Arch. vols. 72, 79; Guillebrau, Ueber d. Hist. d. hcem. Inf arete Berne 
1880; GRAwrrz and Israel, Virch. Arch. vol. 77; Talma, Zeitschr. f. klin. Med. 
n. (1880); Pautynski, Virch. Arch, vol. 79; Hamu.ton, Liverpool Med. chir. 
Joum. July 1888 (who questions the existence of a hsemorrhagic stage); Moqlino, 
Zur Entstehung d. hcemorrhagischen Infarcts Jena 1884 (with an admirable 
summary of the literature). 

Lttten has shown experimentally that the renal epithelium dies if deprived of 
blood for two hours. If the deprivation is of shorter duration it becomes for a 
time incapable of performing its functions. When the ansemia is maintained 
for six to eight hours the connective- tissue elements likewise perish. In rabbits 
and dogs the epithelium when killed by temporary ligature of the renal artery is 
in part detached from the tubolee and forms epithelial casts which ultimately be- 
come calcified. 

The urine seoreted by a kidney in this state of amemio degeneration and 
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necrosis is found to contain albumen. LlTTEN holds that the albumen is derived 
from the degenerate epithelium, inasmuch as the glomeruli are apparently un- 
altered. This theory cannot be confuted, but it does not seem necessary, seeing 
that the admitted d^^eration of the glomerular epithelium suffices to explain 
the escape of albuminous liquid from the capillaries. See also yon We&ba, 
Virch, Arch. vol. 88. 



CHAPTER LXVIL 

RENAL DEPOSITS DERIVED FROM THE BLOOD. 

529. Deposits in the renal tissue of solid or corpuscular matters 

coming from the blood are of three kinds. 

In the first place they may consist of foreign substances circulating 
in the blood. Secondly^ they may consist of constituents of the blood 
which have abnormally escaped from the blood-yessels^ in consequence 
of morbid changes in the parenchyma of the kidney. Thirdly, sub- 
stances normal or morbid, which in health remain dissolved, may 
under special conditions be precipitated in the solid form within the kid- 
ney. In many cases two or all three of these forms of deposits are met 
with simultaneously. 

Substances abnormally escaping from the blood-vessels are deposited 
in the fibrous stroma or in the tubules, whence they may ultimately 
rea^h the collecting tubes and the peWis of the kidney. From the pelvis 
they may be at once carried off to the bladder, or they may remain for a 
considerable time. 

Many deposits give rise to an appreciable alteration of the renal 
structures. Others induce more or less extensive degenerations, or in- 
fiammations. In this respect the behavior of bacteria reaching the kid- 
ney from the blood is very various. Anthrax-bacilli may crowd the 
renal vessels without giving rise to degenerative or inflammatory change, 
while the micrococci of pysBmia at once set up intense inflammation and 
wide spread necrosis (Art. 543). 

According to Litten^ bacteria may so multiply and accumulate in 
the Bowman's capsules and in the tubules as to distend them and effec 
tually block them up. 

530. Leuk»mic Inflltration of the kidney is one of the results of 
of leukasmia (Art. 260); it is characterized by an accumulation of white 
blood-cells in the renal tissue. When the infiltration is well marked 
the kidney becomes pale-gray in color and is somewhat swollen; or 
grayish nodules appear scattered through it. 

See ViBOHOW (C^eaaammelte Abhandl. Frankfort 1866), Fbibdrbich (Arch. /. 
path. Anat xa,), B6ttghbb (ibid, zrv.), Rindflbisoh (Path. Hist. n. London 
1878), QBBBNFisiJ>(7Vana. Path. 8oe. xnx. 1878). 

HjDinorrliaKie Inflltration is usually due to extravasation of blood 
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from the glomeruli, or more rarely from the intertubular capillaries. As 
the blood escapes from fche capsule of the malpighian body into its tubule 
(Art. 544, Fig. 213) the infiltration takes the form of reddened streaks 
and specks of the size of a millet-seed. Such extravasations are due 
partly to disturbances of the circulation, partly to alterations or degen- 
erations of the glomeruli; but large hsBmorrhages from the glomeruli 
are seldom due to mere disturbances of the circulation, except in the 
case of embolism. Blood which has escaped from a glomerulus, espe- 
cially if it is considerable in quantity, usually becomes disintegrated 
within the tubules, forming granular yellowish or brownish casts of their 
lamina. After a time yellow or brown pigment granules also appear. 
Asthese lie chiefly within the epithelial cells (Art. 544, Fig. 213) we must 
apparently assume that the pigment is formed in the cells from the 
diffused coloring- matter of the blood. It is however possible that the 
cells may take up pigment-granules lying free within the tubules. This 
secondary condition is referred to as pigmentary inflltration. 

Blood-cells, whether entire or disintegrated, which reach the pelvis 

of the kidney through the collecting tubes are in general speedily 

removed with the urine. It is only when a large intra-renal haemorrhage 

has taken place, or when the mucous membrane of the pelvis itself is 

the source of the bleeding, that fibrinous coagula are produced, and 

then they take the form of tough dirty- white, yellow, or brown clots. 

If as described in Art. 262 a solution of hsBmoglobin in the blood- 
plasma has taken place, the dissolved hasmoglobin and methsBmoglobin 
are excreted through the kidney (hsBmoglobinuria). At the same time 
we find in the tubules deposits of lustrous reddish-yellow or brownish 
globules of hemoglobin, yellow and brown pigment-granules, and less 
frequently red blood-crystals. This form is also described as pigmentary 
infiltration, but more fitly perhaps as haemoglobin infarction. 

The pigment-granules are partly deposited as such from the blood, 
partly precipitated from the dissolved coloring-matter in the process of 
excretion. In the deeper parts of the kidney these products of disinte- 
gration of the blood become aggregated into brownish granular tube-casts: 
the globules of hsemoglobin form homogeneous pale-yellow casts. 

A third form of pigmentary deposit, biliary infiltration^ is due to 
the precipitation of yellow or brown amorphous granules and flakes of 
bile-pigment. It is a result of icteric contamination of the blood. These 
granules lie for the most part within the epithelial cells, especially those 
of the convoluted tubules. Sometimes crystals of bilirubin are formed; 
this is most frequently observed in cases of icterus neonatorum. 

These coloring-matters may give the kidney a dark-brown (from 
methaemoglobin) or a yellow or brownish-yellow tint (from bile-pigment). 
Deposits of amorphous and crystalline pigment appear to the eye as 
small reddish-brown to black, yellow, yellowish-brown, or yellowish-red 
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4spot8 and streaks. In adults these are most numerous about the cortex, 
in infants chiefly in the medulla about the neighborhood of the papillsD. 

A peculiar form of pigmentation, known as argyrosis or silver- 
staining, is due to the deposit of siWer-particles in oases where prepara- 
tions of the metal have been medicinally administered. The particles 
lie chiefly in the medullary zone, and give it a dark-gray tint. 

Small hssmorrhages and pigmentary deposits cause no perceptible 
injury to the renal tissue. Larger hsBmorrhages and extensive deposits 
of methsBmoglobin and pigment may give rise to obstruction of the 
tubules and degeneration of the epithelium. 

Referencest^PoNFiOK, Berl. Jdin, Woch. 17, 1876 and 46, 1877, Virch. Arch. 
vols. 62, 88; Lesser, ibid, vol. 79; Mabchand, ibid, vol. 77; Nbissbb, Zeitsehr, f. 
klin. Med. i. ; Adams, Hcemoglobinau88cheidung in den Nieren In. Diss. Berlin 
1880; BosTBOM, Ueb. d. Intoxication durch d. essbare Morchd Leipzig 1883^ 
Deut, Arch,f. klin. Med, xxxn.; Lebbdeff, Virch. Arch. vol. 91; Luchsinqeb, 
lyiliger's Arch. vol. 11; B5hm, Arch,f. exp. Path, vi.; Masius, In. Diss. Breslau 
1882; LiciiTHEiM. SamnUung Jdin. Vortrdge 134; Jacobi, New York Med. Bee. 11, 
1879; Drbschfeld, Trans, intemat, med. congress i. London 1881; Afanassibw, 
and Boas, Arch.f. klin. Med. vi. 1883, Virch. Arch. vol. 98. 

After transfusion of blood from another animal (Panum, Ponfick), after 
severe burns (Ponfick, Lesser, Lichtheim), poisoning with the morel mushroom 
(BosTBOM, PoNFiCK), and subcutaneous injection of glycerine (Luchsingbr, 
faadmoglobinuria has been observed; and after poisoning with potassium chlorate 
metluemoglobinuria (Mabchand, Lebedeff, Jacobi, Drbschfbld). According 
to the recent researches of Ponfiok (Congress/, innere Medicin Wiesbaden 1888) 
hasmoglobin is excreted not only by the glomeruli but also by the renal epithelium ; 
see also Adami {Joum. of Physiol, vi. 1885). 

The obscure affection known as intermittent or paroxysmal hflBmoglobinuria 
appears to be associated with no recognizable anatomical alteration of the kidney 
other than hsBmorrhagic and pigmentary infiltration and congestive hyperssmia. 
See the references in Art. 262; also Murri, Delia ernoglobinuria dafreddo Bologna 
1880; Ck)HNHBiM, Allg. Path, u, Berlin 1882; S. Maokbnzib, Lancet 1, 1884; 
Dickinson, RencU and urinary affections ui. London 1885; Robbbts. Urinary and 
rencd diseases Ijondon 1885. 



531. Uric acid, whether produced in normal or abnormal quantity 
(as in gout), may be deposited in the kidney in the solid form or as solid 
urates when the water excreted is incapable of holding it all in solution. 
This is especially apt to take place (according to Voit and Hoffmann) 
when the urine becomes acid by fermentation, and acid sodium phos- 
phate being present decomposes the alkaline urates of the urine to form 
basic phosphate. 

The deposit consists partly of uric acid, partly of urates and espe- 
cially sodium urate: it takes the form of amorphous granular masses or of 
aoicular crystals. These lie in the tubules^ chiefly the collecting tubules, 
and partly in the connectiye tissue. 

The smallest deposits are not visible to the unaided eye. More 
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flbandant precipitation gives rise to the powdery or coarsely granular 
deposits known as gravel or to renal calculi. 

Uratic deposits are most frequently met with in new-bom infants^ 
especially such as die two to fourteen days after birth. In the first two 
dftvs of life and in infants who have not breathed they are rarely found. 
Apparently the rapid metabolic changes which take place after birth are 
accompanied by the production of so much uric acid that the urine is 
incapable of holding it all in solution. These deposits in infants are 
sometimes described as uratic infiltration. They consist of ammo- 
nium and sodium urates; they lie in the medullary zone, and appear a& 
pale yellowish-red streaks. 

In adults the uratic deposits usually take the form of sand or gravel,^ 
and lie both in the cortex and the medulla, as well as in the calices and 
pelvis of the kidney: they vary greatly in amount in different cases. In 
the calices and pelvis they often become aggregated into concretions from 
the size of a pea to that of a hazel-nut, and are then known as renal 
ealeali. Occasionally these take the form of large branching casts of the 
infandibulum and its ramifications, and then look something like masses 
of coral. 

Uratic calculi are hard, yellow brown or red in color, and are smooth 
or slightly nodular on the surface. Small calculi have a crystalline 
fracture, but the larger ones are amorphous and often wood-like in tex- 
ture. These deposits whether in the substance of the kidney or in its 
pelTis may give rise to disorders of secretion or to inflammation (Art. 
555). 

Referencee on uratic deposits:— Gabrod, On gout and rheumatic gout London 
1876; HETJ.RB, Die Hamconcretionen Vienna 1860; Nbubaubb and Voqel, 
Analyie d. Hams V/iesbaden 1881; Saleowski and Leubb. Die Lehre vom Ham 
Berlin 1883; Chaboot, Legons tur lee maladies due foie et des reme Paris 1877; 
COHNHSIM, AUg, Path, u. Berlin 1882; Senatob, Ziemssen's Cyclop, xvi.; Eb- 
STKIN, ibid, XT., and Die Natur u. d. Behandlung d. (7tc/if Wiesbaden 1882, trans. 
by Soorr, London 1885; Vibchow, BerL Uin. Woch. 1884; Dickinson, Renal and 
urinary diseaeesin, London 1885; Ralfe, Diseases of the kidney a London 1885. 

On uratic infiltration in infants: — VntOHOW, (J^e8ammelte Ahhandlungen Frank- 
fort 1856; SOHLOSSBBBQEB, Arch. f. phyaiolog. Heilk. ix. (1850); B. Sohultzb, 
Deutsche Klinik 1868; Raphael, Brit, Med, Joum, 1, 1870; Liman, Handb. d, 
gerichtl, Med. n. (1883). 

According to the researches of Cabtbr ( Urinary calculi London 1878), Obd 
(Infiuenee of colloids Ijondon 1879), Ebstein {Congress/, innere Med. Wiesbaden 
1883) all uratic concretions contain a colloid or albuminoid matrix, in which the 
yariouB salts are deposited and by which they are cemented together. 

532. Concretions of calcium phosphate and carbonate deposited in 
the Jddnej constitute what is called calcareoas inflltratlon. It occurs 
chiefly in aged persons^ in whom resorption of the bony structures is 
actiTe; bnt it may occur without such resorption. The deposits are in 
the form of white grains^ spherules^ and nodules^ and lie for the most 
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part in the looped tubules of the medullary zone^ though some may be 
observed in the cortical tubules in the fibrous stroma, and even in the 
glomeruli. 

Calcium phosphate may form gravel and small calculi in the pelvis 
of the kidney; the calculi are smooth and facetted, and of various de- 
grees of hardness. 

Calculi of calcium carbonate are very rare; they are brown or yellow 
and hard. This salt however not infrequently forms a constituent of 
other kinds of calculi. 

Oxalic acid, whether ingested with the food or formed from the 
decomposition of uric acid, may be deposited in the kidney or its pelvis 
as ^dumb-bells' or octahedral crystals of calcium oxalate. This occurs 
when the amount of acid sodium phosphate in the urine is insufficient 
to maintain in solution the quantum of oxalic acid present. Within the 
kidney the oxalate forms white deposits. In the pelvis it forms pale or 
dark brown warty or spiny calculi. Pure oxalate calculi are very rare. 
The salt more frequently occurs as a constituent of uratic calculi. 

Triple-phosphate of ammonium and magnesium occurs as soft 
crumbly white concretions, seldom pure, but frequently forming a coat- 
ing on uratic calculi. The deposit is produced chiefly in ammoniacal 
decomposition of the urine; ammonium carbonate is first formed, and 
this precipitates the earthy and ammonium phosphates. The crystals 
of the triple-phosphate have usually the so-called ^sarcophagus-form,' 
derived from a rectangular prism by cutting off the angles and edges. 

In rare cases renal concretions and calculi are found which consist of 
cystine, an abnormal constituent of the urine containing sulphur and 
crystallizing in hexagonal plates. They have rounded corners, are soft 
and wax-colored^ and show a radiate crystalline fracture. 

Xanthine calculi are extremely rare: they are pale or dark brown, 
very hard, and not unlike uratic calculi. 

In one case (Obd, Trans. Path, Boc. xxix. 1878) a concretion consist- 
ing chiefly of indigo has been found in the kidney. 

All the forms of renal concretion and calculus may give rise to inflam- 
mation, and occur on one side or on both. The condition of a kidney 
containing a calculus in its pelvis is frequently referred to as nephro- 
lithiasis (Art. 553). 

Beferencesi^BBNEKB, Die OaocUurie Qdttingen 1852; Neubaueb and VoasL, 
toe. cit ; Salkowski andLBUBB, loc. cit. ; A. Frankbl, Zeitachr.f, Jelin, Med, n.; 
LiTTBN, Virch, Arch. vol. 80; Roberts, loe. cit. ; Waqstaffb, Traru. Path. Soc. 
XIX. (1868); Bbalb, Urinary deposits (plates) London 1883; Dickinson, Uk. cit. ; 
Roberts, loc. cit. 

LiTTEN asserts that maBSOS of micrococci within the glomeruli and tubules 
may become calcified. The calcareous dei>osit in the glomeruli, tubules, and 
renal epithelium may be so esroessive that the function of the kidney is gravely 
interfered with. 
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RENAL DEPOsrra DREIVED FROM THE BLOOD. dl 

533. When the glomerali and their epithelium are aeriously injured, 
or the circnlatioo through them greatly diaturbed, oertaiu components 
of the blood may escape from their vassels which normally are held back. 
In like manner substances may escape from the intertubular capillaries 
iBto the tnbules. This is most notably the case with regard to tlie 
sernin-albllilieil of the blood, which in morbid conditions passes in 
greater or less amount into the urine (albaminnria)- 

This albumen comes from the glomeruli in the soluble form; but 
within the tubules it may coagulate aud thus give rise to granular or 
homogeneouB casts, especially in the region of the loops of Henio, but 
often in other parts also. These c^sts are known as hyaliue casts 
or cylinders, and there is no doubt that they may consist exclusively of 
transuded serum-albumen, though they are also formed in other ways. 

In many affections of the kidney, especially those of an inflammatory 
Itind, the renal epithelium degenerates or breaks down and desquamates. 
Moreover we know that from the glomeruli and tubules there escape not 
only serum-albumen but also white blood-cells. In many morbid aSec- 
tions therefore the tubules contain not only soluble albumen but also 
albnmen derived directly from the protoplasm of cells, and this albumen 
like the other may take part in the formation of tube-casts. In the first 
place, the desquamated epithelial cells become agglutinated into casts 
of the tubules: these have received the name of epithelial casts. So 
also the granular albuminoid and fatty products of their disintegration 
may in like manner give rise to fatty casts. Again the epithelial cells 
and leucocytes or their albuminous detritus may become transformed 
and fused into compact hyaline masses, or homogeneous masses may 
escape from tlie bodies of the degenerating cells and coalesce into homo- 
geneous cylinders. Finally, both epithelial cells and extravasated leuco- 
cytes dissolve in the albuminous urine flowing through the tubules, and 
in this form play their part in the production of casts. The graaalar 
casts derived from blood-disintegration have already been spoken of 
(Art. 530). 

Tube-casts may in certain circumstances be washed out of the 
tnbules, and so escape from the kidney. The greater number however 
remain in situ, and are either redissolTed or become more firm and dense 
80 as somewhat to resemble wax (waxy casts). These occasionally give 
the reaction of the amyloid substance. 

In addition to these ca^ts, formed at least in part from transuded 
albumen, we may have homogeneous cylinders which are purely epi- 
thelial in their origin. These have been described in Art. 535 (Pig, 303) 
as colloid casts. 

B«fereao«6 on the formation of tube-casts; — Baykr, Arch. d. Beilk. 1868; Axel 
Smy, Sehmidt'a Jahrb. vol. 114{1887); BiTBSHABT, Die HoMMylinder Berlin 1874; 
L Kbt and Lanohai43, Virch. Arch. vol. 78; BA.RTELS. Ziemaaen'a CycL KV,; 
B and Pbbls, Arch. /, exp. Path. VI. ; Finlatsoh. Brit. For. Med. Jtev. 
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Jan. 1876 (on tube-casts without albuminuria) ; Rovida, MoleachoWi Untersuch. 
XI.; HUPPBRT, Virch. Arch. yoI. 69; Bibbebt, Cent /. med. Win. 1879, Nephri- 
tis tt. ABmnUnurie Bonn 1881 ; Thomas, Oerhardt'a Handb. d. Kinderkrankh, it. ; 
Weioebt, SamnUung Min. Vortrdge 163, 168; Posnbb, Cent /. med, Wiss. 1879, 
Virch. Arch. yoI. 79; Gobnil, Joum. de Vanat. 1879, Practitioner zzvm. (1882) ; 
Saundbt, Birmingham Med. EeviewSep, 1888(withreferenoe8); Knoll, Zeitschr. 
f. HeOk. V. 

The f ornmtion of casts from epithelial cells has been specially investigated hj 
Lanohanb. He showed that the glomerular epithelium nuiy furnish the materiaL 
The cells are shed into the lumen of the capsule, reach the tubule, and break up 
into granular masses: these presently become dear and swell up, and coalesce 
into homogeneous cylinders. 



CHAPTER LXVIII. 

BENAL DBQENEBATION AND NBCB08IB. 

63i. When poiBOnous or otherwise Doxiona mattera are exoreted bf 
the glomerular and renal epithelinm, or when the natrition of the renal 
ti§BDe is impaired in consequence of cbangea in the blood or in the circnla- 
tioD, degeneratire changes make their appearance in the glomemli and 
Ubales, and these changes are generally demonstrable by careful micro- 
EGopic examination. The most frequent changes are — cloudy swelling, 
necradfi, and fatty degeneration. 




<d toith chroTKic acid and a> 

C oeUala 

d^ locfle dfl^enerate epiUMUom 

Cloudy BVelllng. The epithelial cells (Fig. 205 a) of the oonvo- 
hted tubules are nsoally wedge-ahaped or conical; by broadening of the 
^x they may become more cylindrical, and by expansion of the base 
aMnewhat mnahroom-shaped. The oater (parietal) half of each cell ia 
Aiated with radial rod-shaped markings, dae either to differentiation of 
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the cell-protoplasm into two substances of different refractive power, or 
to splitting and fibrillation. The inner (apical) half of the cell is homo- 
geneous or finely granular, and in some cases terminates in a process (a), 
which ends in a free point or flattened plate, or joins with other projec- 
tions, or simply lies over on the apex of the neighboring cell. 

In the ascending limb of Henle's loops the cells are similar in form 
but somewhat shorter; in the descending limb the striated portion of the 
cell is contracted to a kind of basal plate. The epithelium of the inter- 
calary tubules and collecting tubes is unstriated. 

The condition known as cloudy swelling is accompanied by a slight 
enlargement of the kidney, the cortex assuming a turbid gray or grayish- 
red tint something like the tint of renal anaemia, but less translucent. If 
the interlobular veins contain blood the section appears streaked with 
red, while the medulla is generally livid. 

When the affection first sets in the striated cells of the cortex become 
more markedly granular (b). The striations become less fine (Nau- 
wekck) and then appear to break up into granules. Then the apical 
part of the cell becomes granular, the whole cell swells up, and loses its 
normal shape. The processes become swollen, and are ultimately effaced. 
The nucleus soon becomes distended to a clear vesicle and disappears, 
and the cell looks uniformly turbid and granular (c d). At this stage 
the cells become loosened from each other, and somewhat raised up from 
their basal membrane. At length oil-globules may make their appear- 
ance in the body of the cell, which then breaks up and dissolves. In the 
convoluted tubules the first minute oil-globules usually appear at the 
bases of the cells; in the collecting tubes they appear round the nucleus 
(Nauwerck). This series of changes is very frequently met with in in- 
fective fevers, such as typhus, small-pox, purulent meningitis, erysipe- 
las, septicaemia, diphtheria, etc., and usually extends over the greater 
part of the cortex. If the change has not gone far the cells may recover; 
but where the associated dropsical or fatty degeneration has taken place 
the epithelium can only be replaced by regenerative multiplication. 

The glomeruli and their epithelium usually show no visible change, 
though now and then some of the cells look swollen, turbid, and granu- 
lar or powdered. It is also worthy of note that in some cases hemor- 
rhage may occur from the glomeruli, distending their capsules and 
tubules with blood, and giving rise to red streaks and spots on the section 
of the cortex. These hemorrhages are due either to obstruction of the 
capillary circulation in the swollen parenchyma, or to degeneration of 
the glomeruli themselves. When the cloudy change has advanced to 
fatty degeneration in the tubular epithelium, that of the glomeruli aud 
their capsules may also become fatty. 

In the above acoount of the degenerative changes affecting the renal epithe- 
liam no reference has been ma^le to the statements of other authors on the sub- 
ject; the account rests solely on the observations made in Zibolbr's own labora- 
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tor7 in coUabontioa with Nadwerce. In many memoira on the subject no 
mentioD is made ot the mode of preparation adopted, or hardening-floids and 
reagttnta have been used whioh greatly alter the renal epithelium. Alcohol espe- 
cially is entirely inadmissible in such investigations. 

Kefei«noea>-Ki.EB8, Banb. d. path. Atiat.; RiNDFtmsCH, FnUK Bittotogn n, 
(New 8yd. 8oc.) London 1878; Ponfick, Bert. Win. Wocft. 187ft-77, TinA. Arch. 
Tol. 88; BOSTROK, Vdmr d.Intox. dureh d. ««s&are Motvhel Leipzig 188S; Babtbls, 
Ziematen't Cyiiop, XT. ; Waoker, Urid. (3d Oerman edition) ix ; Brault, Joum. 
de FofuU. XVI.; Eckstbin, Deutsche med. Woch. 1882; Qacchbr, Lancet 1, ]B81; 
Jaoobi, aerbardt'a Bandb. d. Kinderkrankh. u.; Thomas, ibid, iv.; WsiaBKT, 
Sammiang klin. Vortrdge 162, 163; MarOhand, Virch. Arch. vol. 77; Lkbedbpv, 
Md. Tol. 91; P. FSbbbinokk. ibid. vol. Ql; Lassar, ibid. vol. 77; Nadwskok, 
BeitrOge z. KentttniM d. Morbua Brightii Jena 1884. 

535. Dropsieal degeneration of the renal tiasae, and especially of 
the epitbelitim, plays a great part in the pathology of the kidney. The 
glomerular epitbeliam (Fig. 207) and that of the convoluted tubnleB 
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(Fig. 206) ia the moat frequently affected, less frequently that of the. 
Btraigbt tubules and collecting tabea. When the degeneration passes 
into necrosis the tabular epithelial cells become either turbid, or pale 
and homogeneous. Thedropaical cells become greatly swollen, and clear 
spherules (so-called vacuoles) appear in their protoplasm: these are 
presently extrnded or set free vhen the cell disintegrates. 

Sometimea they coalesce tc a frothy-looking maes. The nuclei of the 
cells Booneror later disappear (Fig. 206 c d), often before the form of the 
oelle tbemselTes is lost. This loss of the nucleus is due either to a process 
of sweUing np and solntion, or to disintegration into fragments. Tlie 
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necroaed oells either break up in situ, or are Sret detached and then dis- 
■oWe or disintegrate (Art. 533). Sometimes oil-globules ma; be seen in 
the necrosed epithelinm. 

When a portion of the tubular epithelium undergoes necrosis, simi- 
lar changes are usoall; to be made ont here and there in the glomerular 
epithelium also. Sometimes the changes are Tor; marked. The cells 
swell up, are cast off (Fig. 207 e, «,), lose their nuclei (e), and occasionally 
become racnolated (e,). Treatment of the sections with perosmic acid 
occasionallj shows the necrosed epithelium to be studded with minute 
oil-glohnles. Ultimately the cells dissolve entirely, or with the exada- 
tioofrom the glomerular vease Is form a granular coagulum (^). The 
denuded capillaries look pale and devoid of nuclei {d}; they swell up and 
appear somewhat thickened. When the necrosis is total all the naclei 
disappear. 
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The capsular epithelium undergoes necrosis much less frequently 
than that of the glomerolus, but cases occur in which it entirely per- 
ishes. 

Necrosis of the renal epithelium appears as a primary affection chiefly 
in cases where the blood-supply of a region of the kidney is for a time 
interrupted, and when poisonous matters are excreted through it. Bile, 
oantharides, chromates, potassinm chlorate, have this elFect, which is 
also met with in various infective diseases, snob as diphtheria, septice- 
mia, pyemia, acnte yellow atrophy of the liver, etc. It may be oonQned 
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to a few small parts^ or be spread over a number of patches of oonsider- 
able extent. 

The cells of the yascnlar oonneotiye tissue are much less often af- 
fected by necrosis than the epithelial cells. Nacwebck makes out that 
this happens most frequently in the case of the endothelium of the cap- 
illaries and yenules^ the cells of which are shed and transformed into 
pale homogeneous or finely granular masses, sometimes studded with mi- 
nute spherules, and rounded, elongated, and sausage-like in shape. This 
change is not howeyer confined to the kidney, but appears simulta- 
neously in the yessels of other organs. Necrosis of the renal connectiye 
tissue is most common after long-persistent ansdmia, in septic nephritis, 
and in cases of uratic deposit. The latter occurs in gout; indeed the 
formation of homogeneous necrotic patches beset with uratic crystals or 
granules has been held (Ebstein) to be the diagnostic mark of the 
goaty kidney. 

Necrosis of the renal structures may also occur idiopathically, as it is 
called. If the loss of tissue be not great and confined to the epithelium, 
repair by regeneration is possible. Greater losses, or losses inyolving the 
connectiye tissue, result in permanent atrophy of the parts concerned 
(Arts. 527, 528). Oalcareous salts are occasionally deposited in the ne- 
crotic patches, but this is rare. 

The presence of necrotic tissue may induce inflammation in the con- 
tiguous tissue. In other and not infrequent cases the inflammation ac- 
companies or eyen precedes the necrosis; the poison or other agent which 
causes necrosis in one part, acting as an irritant in another. This is ex- 
emplified in many bacterial afiFections of the kidney. Necrosis of the 
glomerular epithelium is always followed by transudation of albumen 
(Fig. 207 g)^ which coagulates when the section is treated with yarious 
reagents, and sometimes also during life (Art. 533). 

According to ,Fberich8 diabetes is always associated with a '"glycog- 
enous degeneration ' of the epithelium of Henle*s loops, the cells swelling 
ap and becoming hyaline. When treated with iodine brown-stained 
spherules and specks become yisible in the protoplasm of the cells. 

Beferenoes^-WEIOBBT, Vireh. Arch. yoI. 72; Lassab. ibid, vol. 77; BIabohand^ 
ibitL: ScHAOHOWA, Unteratich. iU>. d. Nieren Berne 1876; Oobnil, €kiz, mM, de 
I^aris 18, 1879 and Joum, de ranat, 1879; Frankel, Zeitachr. f. klin, Med, n.; 
Ljttsn, ibid, nr.; Kohn, Berl. klin. Woch, 1882; Ebstbin, Die Natur u, Behandr 
lung d, Oicht Wiesbaden 1883, Deut Arch. f. klin. Med, xxyiii. ; Winolb« Dublin 
J<mm. med. 9cL 1888; Fbbbichs, Zeitachr. /. klin. Med. yi. (1888), Ueber den Dia- 
betea Berlin 1884; Lsbbdbff, Virch. Arch.voX. 91; Eli asohoff, ; i&id. voL 94; 
AUFBBCBT, Paihol. MittheH n. (1883); Nauwbbck, DeiUache med. Woch. 1884; 
INactiSBiou, Trana. Path. Soc xxsnr. 1888; Inqlbssis, Le rein dana le diabUe 
Paris 1886. 

536. Fattj degeneration of the kidney occurs under yarious con- 
ditioDB, and affects chiefly the epithelial structures. 
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In the first place^ cloudy swelling (Art. 534) may issue in fatty 
change ; or the latter may be associated with epithelial necrosis (Art. 
535). Fatty change however is frequently met with as an independent 
affection, especially in chronic ansBmia or engorgement, in many forms 
of poisoning (as with phosphorus or arsenic), and in infectiye diseases 
such as scarlatina, yellow fever, typhus, small-pox, etc. It may affect 
not only the tubular but also the glomerular and capsular epithelium, 
and is characterized by the formation within the cells of droplets of 6il 
of variou3 sizes (Art. 544, Fig. 213). When the degeneration is extreme 
the cells may become entirely disintegrated. 

Slight fatty change is not perceptible to the unaided eye, especially 
when the vessels are full of blood, as in renal engorgement. Where the 
change is more marked the parenchyma assumes a grayish-white, white, 
or yellow tint. 

In phosphorus-poisoning and in yellow fever the fatty degeneration 
may reach an extreme degree without other textural change. And in 
like manner we may have extreme fatty change uncomplicated with 
other conditions, the cause of which is as yet unrecognized. This is 
however rare, inasmuch as sooner or later inflammation is sure to be set 
up. A kidney which is uniformly of an opaque white through fatty trans- 
formation (white or fatty kidney) is always either inflamed or amyloid 
in some degree. 

The inflammatory condition is in many cases secondary to the fatty 
change (as in anaemia, phosphorus poisoning, and yellow fever). In 
other cases it is antecedent or concomitant; so that the process is through- 
out inflammatory, and the fatty change is to be regarded as an accom- 
panimentor result of the inflammation (Art. 544). 

Fatty change may issue in complete recovery if the initiating cause 
be checked or removed, the lost epithelium being replaced by regenera- 
tive multiplication of the uninjured cells. This is especially true of 
non-inflammatory change, inflammatory conditions leading in general 
to destruction or atrophy of the tissues. It is of course immaterial 
whether the inflammation is primary or secondary. 

Degeneration of the vascular connective tissue occurs to a serious 
extent only in cases where there is simultaneously a wide-spread degenera- 
tion of the epithelial structures ; it is most marked in the inflammatory 
varieties. The capillaries are in general the most affected, their endo- 
thelium at times appearing crammed* with oil-globules. 

In the fibrous structures the connective-tissue cells are the parts 
which become fatty. The droplets of oil met with in the meshes of the 
tissue are for the most part derived by absorption from the affected 
tubules. 

Beferenoes :— Babtblb, loc, Ht, ; WsiasBT, loc. eU. ; CtoBNiL and Bra^ult, 
Jcum, de Tanat. ; xviii. (1882), Practitioner xxzn. (1882) ; Charcot, Le^om sur 
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les maladies du foie ei des reim Paris 1877 ; Johnson, Med, chir, TVana, xui. 
(1858) ; Whifham and others, Trans, Path. 8oc. x., zm., zix.; Rick^bdb, Brit 
Med, Joum. 2, 1888. 

537, Amyloid degeneration of the kidney often appears in what is 
known as the ^^ large white kidney ; " it may howeyer in other cases 
present an appearance that has little in common with this form. 

Slight degrees of the afiFection frequently give rise to no character- 
istio change. The cortex may be more or less red according to the quan- 
tity of blood it contains ; but it is usually paler and softer than in health, 
and somewhat yellow. If the change is greater the cortex is generally 
fale and ansemic, with a grayish or yellowish tint, and more or less 
swollen. The color is also rather spotty, numerous small white opaque 
patches being sprinUed over a grayish-white translucent ground. The 
interlobular veins, if distended with blood, may cause the cortex to be 
streaked with red. The glomeruli are seen as pale or reddened nodules, 
occasionally somewhat translucent. The medullary zone is usually 
streaked with red, but it is not infrequently pale. The surface of the 
kidney is smooth, or here and there slightly granular and shrunken. 

In a third variety, where the amyloid change has reached its high- 
est intensity, the kidney is also pale and spotted with white or yellow, 
but its consistence is much denser and firmer than in the second variety. 
On section a number of semi-translucent patches and streaks appear, 
looking like bits of boiled bacon, and scattered through the medulla 
as well as the cortex. In extreme cases these may coalesce into continu- 
ous areas. Between the soft and the hard (or lardaceous) amyloid kid- 
ney there are of course many transitional forms. 

The white patches are due to fatty degeneration, which always ac- 
companies the amyloid change, but varies much in its extent. 

Simple amyloid change gives the renal tissue the semi-translucent 
lardaceous aspect, which is well seen in the larger continuous patches. 
It affects first of all the glomerular capillaries, whose walls become 
thickened and homogeneous (Fig. 208 b). At first the altered patches 
are scattered irregularly, but soon they coalesce so that at length the 
entire glomerulus is transformed into an aggregation of homogeneous 
flakes or blocks. When the degeneration is complete the vessels become 
impermeable. 

After the glomeruli the parts most affected are the walls of the vasa 
afferentia (i) and interlobular arteries, and those of the vessels of the 
medullary zone. Lastly the change may extend over the greater part of 
the venous and capillary system of the cortex, and even attack the 
membrana propria of the urinary tubules. These parts all become 
thickened, homogeneous, and translucent, and yield the familiar amy- 
bid reactions. 

The whole of the epithelial elements of the kidney — tubular, glom- 
erular, and capsular— may simultaneously become more or less fatty 
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(def). The ertensioc of the fatt; change is not proportionate to that 
of the amyloid change: it may be extreme when the latter is slight, and 
inrersely. 

The oonrolnted tobales are freqnently the most affected. Their 
epitheliam is not only fatty, bnt loosened and disintegrated (/). 
When this change is marked, and some of the glomerali become at the 
same time impermeable, small patches of the renal parenchyma may 
atrophy and disappear, and so give rise to contractions. If these lie 
near the anrfaoe they appear as small cicatricial depressiooa. 

The loose epithelial cells naturally fall into the Inmen of the tnbnlea, 
and may there form cylindrical masses of fatty cells or fatty detritus. 
Others of the tnbnles contain hyaline oylioders, which are soft uid 
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b^nsparent, or firm and waxy. The firmer kinds stain with iodine a 
somewhat deeper brown than the surronnding straotnres, bat do not 
asnally giye the typical amyloid reactions. 

In the meshes of the intertabnlar conneotiTe tisane we freqnently 
find cellalar infiltrations ( / ), a sign that a certain amonnt of inflamma- 
tion accompanies the other changes. Sometimes too there is a certain 
wnoQDt of flbrooa hyperplasia and induration. 
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We have already disctiBsed (Arts. 57-62) the aetiology and the signifi- 
cance of the amyloid degeneration. As to the fatty degeneration which 
accompanies the amyloid change in the kidney we must assume that it 
is mainly the effect of the same agencies as the latter, though no doubt 
the disturbances of the circulation occasioned by the amyloid deposits 
haye something to do with it. The accompanying inflammatory changes 
too are probably a third effect of the same causes. In support of this 
yiew it is to be noted that now and then (Nauwebok) the presence of 
bacteria in the vessels of the amyloid kidney can be demonstrated. 

References t^Arts. 61, 63 ; Fehb, Die amyloide Degeneration Berne 1867 ; 
GhaAnvosR Stewart, Brighfs dieeaaee Edinburgh 1871; LmEN, Berl klin, Wodi. 
1878 ; Med. Times and Oaz. 2, 1878 ; Dickinson, Dieeanea of the kidney n. London 
1877 ; BTBAU88, 8oc. mSd, dee Mpitaux 1881; Cobnil, Practitioner xxxn. (1888), 
Bathoiogie du rein Fms 108^ 



CHAPTER LXIX. 

HJEMATOGENOUS NEPHRITIS. 

538. The term hffimHto^enous nephritis inclndes all the inflam- 
matory affections of the kidney the exciting cause of which reaches the 
organ by way of the circulation. 

The anatomical condition for the existence of nephritis is the pres- 
ence of an inflammatory alteration of the blood-yessels. As this is inca* 
pable of direct demonstration the evidence of it appears in the presence 
of an inflammatory exudation. 

In glandular organs^au inflammatory exudation lodges either in the 
connectiye-tissue stroma, or in the lumen of the acini and ducts; in the 
latter case it mingles with the speciflc glandular secretion, whose com- 
position is thereby altered. 

The kidney is no exception to the rule. But the determination of 
many points in connection with renal inflammation is rendered difficult 
by the fact — that the kidney normally contains a large quantity of 
liquid transuded from the blood-yessels, and thus inflammatory exuda- 
tions entering the tubular system are frequently not at once distinguish- 
able from non-inflammatory transudations. 

Our decision as to whether for example the contents of a Bowman's 
capsule or a uriniferous tubule are inflammatory or not depends on their 
composition. Inflammatory exudations are always highly albuminous; 
they usually contain blood-cells, and often fibrinous coagula. The 
altered secretion of an inflamed kidney also contains albumen, and gen- 
erally blood-cells and coagula. If then we are sometimes in doubt as to 
the nature of a giyen renal affection it is owing to the fact that a simple 
degeneration of the glomerular or tubular epithelium, or a transitory 
disturbance of the circulation, may occasion the escape of albumen from 
the blood into the urine. If other decisiye marks are absent we may fall 
back on this — that the quantity of albumen in the urine in inflammatory 
affections of the renal yessels is greater than in simple degeneration or 
hypersemia. But after all is said it must be granted that it is impossi- 
ble to draw an absolutely sharp line between renal inflammations and 
renal degenerations. 

539. Clinical authorities describe three chief types of nephritb. 

The first is acute Iiephriti8« distinguished by diminution in the 
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quantity of urine, which is of high specific grayity, contains much albu- 
men, is of acid reaction, and is dark or occasionally smoky or blood- 
stained in color. The sediment contains white blood-cells, and when 
the urine is smoky or bloody red blood-cells, also tube-casts which are 
hyaline or occasionally granular and mingled with red blood-cells or 
their detritus, epithelial cells from the collecting tubes, turbid swollen 
and broken-down cells from the conyoluted tubules, and sometimes con- 
cayo-conyex epithelium from the glomeruli. 

Scarlatina, diphtheria, croupous pneumonia, relapsing feyer, septi- 
Cflsmia, pysdmia, typhoid, endocarditis, and articular rheumatism are 
frequent causes or concomitants of acute nephritis, though it also arises 
idiopathically. Anasarca is usually present, but not always, especially 
in the secondary yarieties. 

The usual issue of the affection is in recoyery, though death may 
occur from uraemia. Only in rare instances does it pass into chronic 
induratiye nephritis with hypertrophy of the heart and polyuria. More 
rarely still does it lead to chronic parenchymatous nephritis, and though 
many cases are of long duration the process does not usually end in a 
fatal chronic disease, but in ultimate recoyery. 

The clinical term acute nephritis includes a number of anatomically 
distinct types of renal inflammation. There is in almost all cases some 
disorder of the glomeruli, and this may by itself giye rise to all the 
symptoms of acute nephritis; but in many cases the uriniferous tubules 
or the intertubular stroma or both are also affected, and these changes 
giye rise to corresponding peculiarities in the anatomical aspect of the 



The second form recognized by physicians is chronic parenchyma- 
tons nephritis. Its characters are these: — onset insidious or subacute, 
and inyariably accompanied by anasarca, which may be the first symp- 
tom attracting the patient's notice to his condition; urine highly albu- 
minous, slightly diminished in quantity, of a turbid yellow tint, of 
increased specific grayity, and usually free from blood, though haemor- 
rhagic yarieties occur; in the sediment numerous tube-casts of yarious 
■ize0, white blood-cells, fatty epithelial cells, granular and fatty detritus, 
and fat-granule cells. Bed blood-cells are usually few or absent, being 
abundant only in the hcemorrhagic forms. 

Becoyery is rare. As a rule after the disease has lasted for months 
or years death ensues from increasing dropsy, cerebral cedema, pleurisy, 
pericarditis, uraemia, or other cause. Sometimes howeyer the aspect 
of the case changes: cardiac hypertrophy and rise of the arterial blood- 
pressure cause the flow of urine to increase, its specific grayity and pro- 
portion of albumen diminish, the dropsy disappears, and the case pre- 
sents the features of renal cirrhosis. 

The third form is renal eirrhosis or indnratiye nephritis. It is 
diancierixed by the following features: — ^increased flow of pale slightly 
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albuminous urine of low specific gravity; sediment containing few 
formed elements^ pale hyaline casts, white blood-cells, and occasionally 
a few red blood-cells; anasarca absent; the heart hypertrophied; the 
fundus of the eye affected by a special form of neuro-retinitis. The 
onset is usually very gradual, and the first symptoms of the malady are 
disorders of digestion or of vision, palpitation, cardiac distress, etc. 
After a duration of years death ensues from such causes as cardiac 
failure, dropsy, cerebral hsBmorrhage, urssmia, purulent inflammations 
of serous membranes, etc. 

Rarely are the essential symptoms of renal cirrhosis presented by a 
case commencing as an acute nephritis; such cases when they occur are 
usually marked by their rapid course. 

Chronic parenchymatous nephritis is characterized anatomically by 
great degeneration of the renal epithelium: renal cirrhosis by marked 
changes in the connective tissue of the vascular system. The two forms 
are thus distinguishable anatomically as well as clinically, and the patho- 
logical anatomist may therefore accept the clinical classification. It is 
however to be kept in mind that the two forms are by no means anti- 
thetic; the distinction is rather one of degree than of kind. In the 
former affection the connective-tissue elements undergo some morbid 
change, in the latter there is always some epithelial degeneration. 
There are in fact numerous intermediate and transitional forms partak- 
ing of the characters of both. 

The attempt has often been made to interpret the several forms of 
nephritis as stages of a single morbid process. But apart from the fact 
that acute nephritis does not usually pass into any of the chronic forms, 
there is this insuperable objection — that a given condition of the kidney in 
chronic nephritis may have been arrived at in several very different ways. 
There is no doubt at least that the mode of beginning of the disease 
differs in different cases. There is as littlei ground for the view that all 
forms of nephritis begin with glomerular changes, as that they all begin 
with epithelial degeneration or interstitial infiltration. And if the mode 
of beginning varies so also does the further course of the disease; we are 
in fact unable to say of a given advanced renal affection either how it 
began or what stages it has passed through. We can in general as little 
forecast how a given acute infiammation of the kidney would have ter- 
minated had the patient lived. We must therefore content ourselres 
with describing as accurately as possible the several forms that offer 
themselves for examination, and suggesting the possible ways in which 
these forms may have arisen. 

The modem investigations of the affections included under the term nephritis 
begin with the observation of Bright (Report of medical cases aeieeted with a 
view of Uluetrating the eymptoma and cure of diseases by a reference to tnorhid 
anatomy i. London 1827) that certain cases of dropsy depended on disease of 
the kidney, and were distingaiahed by albuminous urine. Bbioht himself de* 
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aeribed ▼arious forms of renal disease leading to albuminuria. These affections 
have since been included under the term Bright*S disease (Morbu$ Brightii); 
bat the term has been variously applied by various authors — some including 
under it all renal affections associated with albuminuria, others excluding the 
simple degeneratiohs and disorders of circulation and including only the inflam- 
matory affections. 

RoKXTAHSKT {Hondb. d. path. Anat n. 1842) distinguished eight forms. 
Frkricbs {Die BrighfaoKe Nierenkrankheit Brunswick 1851) regarded the differ- 
ent forms merely as different stages of one and the same process. This pro> 
cess, he held, began with hypereemia, passed on to exudation and parenchy- 
matous degeneration, and ultimately issued in atrophy and contraction. 

The works of BBiaHT and FBBfUOHS have given rise to a vast number of 
memoirs of which the following may be particularly mentioned :~Christison, 
On grantdar degeneration of the kidniee Edinburgh 1839; Ratbb, Traiti dee 
nudadiee des reina Paris 1840; Wilks, Coses of BrighVs dieeaae, Quy's Hosp, Re- 
parte vm. (1868); VntOHOW, Virch. Arch, vol. 4; Johnson. Diseaeea of the kid- 
ney London 1852: Lecturee on BrighVs dieeaae London 1878; Qull and Sutton. 
Med. chir. Trane, rv. (1872); Bbbb, Die Bindeeubetanz d. menechL Niere Berlin 
1859; FoBSTBB, Hand. d. patK Anat 1868; Dickinson, Med, chir. Trans, xun., 
JOJV. (1860-61), Pathology of Albuminuria London 1868, BenaH and urinary 
affeetione London 1877-85; Traubb, Oesamm, Ahhandl, ii. (1871); Klebs, Handb, 
d. path, Anat, Berlin 1870; Qrainqeb Stewart, BrighVs diseases of the kidney 
Edinburgh 1871; Rindflbisoh, Path, Hist, ii. (New Syd. Soc.) London 1878, 
Bartkls, Ziemssen's Cyclop, zv.; Kelsch, Arch, de physiol, 1874; Galabin, 
BrighVs disease and changes in the vascular system London 1874; Mahomrd, 
Med, chir. Trans. LVU. (1874), Lancet 1, 1879; Ck)RNiL and Ranvibr, Man. Path. 
Hist. n. London 1886; Lecorch£, Unite des maladies des reins Paris 1875; 
Charoot, Lemons sur les maladies dufoie et des Reins Paris 1877; Buhl, Mitth, 
a. d. path, Inst, zu MUnchen Stuttgart 1878; Aufrbcht, Die diffuse Nephritis 
Berlin 1879, Centf. med, Wiss, 47, 1882 and Deutsch, Arch, f, klin. Med, xxxii.; 
IVeigbbt, Sammiung klin, Vortrdge 162, 168 (1879); Ribbert, Nephritis u, Albu- 
minurie Bonn 1881; HoRTOLte. Etude du processus histologique des nephrites 
Parial881; Bambbbobr, Sammiung klin, Fbr^rdge 173 (1879); Waqner, Deutsdi, 
Arch, f, Idin. Med. xxv., xxvn., zxxvm., Ziemssen*s Handbuch (3d (German 
edition) iz. Leipzig 1882: Rosbnstein, Path, u. Therap. d. Nierenkrankh. 1870; 
FlBCHL and ScHthz, Prag. Zeitschr, f. Heilk, m. (1882); Lbtzbrich, Vtrch. Arch, 
▼oL 55; Langhans, ibid, vol. 76; Thoma, ibid. vol. 71; Senator, ibid, vol. 78; 
QtULinTZ and l8RABL,'t&id. vol. 78; Pobner, ibid, vol. 79; Samuel, ibid. vol. 78; 
ibid. vol. 71; Platen, ibid, vol. 71; Eberth, Zur Kenntniss bacter' 
Leipzig 1872; Hofmeieb, Zeit, f, OeburtshiJfe lU.; Ziboler, Deutsch. 
Ar^L f, Idin, Med. TXV,; Littbn, Charit^Annaleniv,, Berl, klin. Woch. 1873; 
Wkisbobrbsb and Perls, Arch, f, exp. Path, vi.: Lancerbaux, Diet, encyc, 
Paris 1881; Lbtdkn, Zeitschr. f, klin, Med, ni.; Discussion, Trans, intemat. 
wtedL eongress n, London 1881; Discussion, Congress f, innere Medicin Wiesbaden 
1888; Fbikdlandbr, Arch, f, Anat. u. Physiol. 1881, ForUchritte d. Med, i, 
(1868); Bbault, Des formes anatomo-path, du mal de Bright, Arch, g6nirales de 
mM, 1882; Cornil and Brault, Joum. de Vanat. xix.(1883). Practitioner xxvu., 
xxvm., xzzn. (1881-84); Dunin, Virch. Arch. vol. 98; Fischl, Beitrdge z, Histol, 
d. Seharlaehniere^ Zeitschr, f Heilk. rv.; Discussion on Albuminuria, Olasg. 
Med. Joum. 1884; Bixrmbr, Breslau drztl, Zeitschr, 1, 1882; Sbmmola, Revue 
wMicais frangaim 1888; Nauwerok, Beitrdge zur Kenntniss des Morbus 
BrigkiU Jena 1884 (with a critical account of various theories); Senator, AUnu 
in keaUh and diseam (New 8yd. Soc.) London 1884; Robebtb, Uriruxry 
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and renal dUeatet London 1885; Holsti. D, Arch, /. Jdin. Med. xxxvul (1885) 
Sauhdbt and Obbenfield, Trans. Path. Soc. xxn. 

KLEB8 exclndes the non-inflammatory renal degenerations from the category 
of Bright*8 disease, and identifiee the latter with primary interstitial nephritis; 
the associated changes in the epitheiinm he regards aii secondary. Johnson re- 
gards the presence or absence of epithelial degeneration and desquamation as an 
essential feature, and treats of nephritis as desquamative or non-desquamative, 
each form having its subordinate varieties. Oraingkb Stbwabt speaks of 
' Bright*8 diseases/ and distinguishes three forma— the inflammatory form, the 
amyloid form^ and the cirrhotic or contracting form. Of the first he describes 
three stages —that of inflammatory exudation, of fatty change, and of atrophy. 
ViBCHOW (Cellular Pathology London 1860) also distinguishes three forms — paren- 
chymatous nephritis, indurative interstitial nephritis, and amyloid degeneratioa. 
Babtels divides Bright's disease inta--acute parenchymatous, chronic parenchy* 
matous, 'and interstitial nephritis. Lecoiich£ distinguishes only a parenchymatoos 
and an interstitial form. Charcot on grounds partly clinical, partly anatomical, 
makes three— the first characterized clinically by its rapid course, scanty urine 
with abundant albumen, and dropsy, and anatomically by its large white kidney; 
the second by its chronic course, abundant urine with little albumen, absent or slight 
dropsy, and contracted kidney; the third form is the amyloid degeneration. Wbi- 
OBST divides Bright's disease into parenchymatous degenerations and true nephritis; 
the former are all acute affections; the chronic forms are but modifications of one 
and the same process: he deems it impossible to distinguish interstitial from 
parenchymatous forms, inasmuch as all forms begin with degeneration and loss 
of epithelium, and then pass into the stage of reactive interstitial inflammation* 
Dickinson makes three classes — tubal nephritis (acute and chronic), granular de- 
generation with hyperplasia and contraction of the stroma, and depurative dis- 
ease (or amyloid degeneration). Aufrecht speaks of an acute, a subacute, and a 
chronic nephritis, and maintains that the primary change is an affection of the 
tubular epithelium, the vessels and the fibrous structures being affected secon- 
darily: he describes amyloid disease as a nephritis. Waqner considers that 
Bright*8 disease is a clinical term, implying a disease in which the urine exhibits 
certain morbid changes: he treats it under the four heads of (1) acute Bright's 
disease, (2) chronic Bright*s disease, (3) contracted kidney, (4) amyloid kidney. 
Leyden defines the term Bright*s disease from the clinical or physiological point 
of view (Congress/, innere Med. Wiesbaden 1882) as an affection characterized by 
albuminuria and dropsy, including in the term renal degenerations, pyelonephritis, 
amyloid change, etc. Rosbnstein (ibidem) thinks on the other hand that the 
term must be defined according not to clinical but to pathological and anatomical 
characters. Coenil uses the term albuminous nephritis as equivalent to Bright*s 
disease and treats the various forms under the heads of acute nephritis, paren- 
chymatous or epithelial nephritis, and interstitial nephritis. 

The above summary shows how widely authorities differ as to the content of 
the term Bright's dis^ise, and as to the anatomy and pathogenesis of nephritis. 
We might easily carry our references further and so bring out still greater differ- 
ences. This is true not only of the older authorities, but even of the most recent, 
the latest discussions on the subject showing clearly that on the basis of our 
present knowledge no reconciliation of the confiicting views is possible. 

This being the case the author has thought it best in dealing with the patho- 
logical anatomy of the nephritic process to refer as little as possible to the exist- 
ing literature of the subject, and to be guided niainly by the results of his own 
investigations. This he has done with less hesitation inasmuch as for some years 
he has given considerable attention to the subject and has collected an expensive 
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of observations on it. Daring the last two or three years he has had the 
further advantage of watching the results of a research on nephritis carried oat 
in his presence by Dr. Nauwerok. His work has thrown much light on the sub- 
ject, and some of the figures hereafter given are taken from his admirable prepa- 
rations. The experimental researches on nephritis made by G&Awrrz and Israel, 
PONFiox, Lasbar, Marohand, Aufreoht, Buchwald, Ljttbn, and others have but 
slight bearing on the questions raised by the phenomena of nephritis in man. The 
varieties of renal degeneration set up by the injection or administration of vari- 
ooa chemical irritants or by interruptions of the blood-supply, etc. have but dis- 
tant relation to nephritis proper, and admit of useful comparison with the human 
affections exactly corresponding to them and vrith no others. Still less have the 
degenerations of the kidney induced by ligature of the ureter to teach us concern- 
ing the textund changes in human hssmatogenous nephritis. For this latter we 
must in the first place look to a careful anatomical investigation of the diseased 
human kidney. 

As to the exact significance to be attached to the term Bright's disease we 
must leave clinical experts to decide. It is essentially a clinical term, and the 
pathological anatomist may for the present dispense with it. 

Acute Nephritis. 

540. Aente slomerulo-nephritls. The simplest form of acute 
nephritis is that in which the inflammatory changes are in the main 
confined to the glomeruli^ the intertubular vessels being but slightly 
affected. 




J» 90A. SlOnON TBB0X70H OLOmBULAR OAPILLABnBB HT AOUTB NKPHBITI8 POLLOWINO DLKUTUSUZA ; 

NAUWERCK, 



{The ifiomendua liea near the turf ace of the kidney : section hardened in aloohol, ttained wUh 
alumrcarmine and eoctn, and mounted in Canada Baleam : X 460. ) 

0, nudeuBincapiUary-waU 9, nudeus of a detached epithelial oeU 

b, awoUen and looeexied endothelial cell K, vesicular (degenerate) epithelial cell 

ed, endothelial cells with multiple nuclei <, coag^ulated albumen 

e, glomerular epithelium il^ denuded capillary wall 

/, disintegrating glomerular epithelium 

• 

The glomeruli themselves often show no marked jiistological change; 
the presence of an albuminous exudation, which coagulates by alcohol 
or by heat and forms a crescentic areola around the glomerular vessels, 
being sometimes the only evidence that the vessels have been altered. 
Other glomeruli may be somewhat swollen, or partially denuded of epi- 
thelium (Kg. 209 gh; Pig. 213 e, Art. 644). In more severe cases 
aome of the capillary loops are entirely denuded (Fig. 207 d. Art. 636; 
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Fig. 209 kj Fig. 212 b, Art. 543), and the vessele look pale, denndeated, 
and necrotic; or they are transformed into homogeneous spherules with 
few or many nuclei , larger than the normal glomeruli and impermeable 
by the blood or by artificial injections. According to FbiedlIndeb the 
latter is the form most frequent in post-scarlatinal nephritis, and it 
may extend over a great part of the kidney. It would appear to be due 
to a hyaline swelling (Art. 63) of the vessel-walls themselves. 

Some of the capillaries appear to contain an excess of white blood- 
corpuscles and it is possible that this may occasionally give rise to throm- 
bosis (Bibbebt). According to Lan^ghans and Nauwerok the endo- 
thelial cells of the capillary loops become swollen (Pig. 209 a), proliferous, 
loosened (i), and degenerate (d), the epithelial cells of the glomeruli (h k) 
also undergoing desquamation. HsBmorrhagic exudation is very com- 
mon, the capsule of the glomerulus then becoming tightly distended 
with blood (Fig. 212/, Art. 544). 

The tubular epithelium may be altogether unaltered. In other in- 
stances single cells may appear degenerate, turbid, fatty, or necrotic, or 
they may be loosened and disintegrated. Hyaline casts occupy the 
lumen of some of the tubules. 

The intertubular connective tissue is in general entirely unaffected; 
now and then it appears somewhat swollen from inflammatory oedema, 
or contains a few scattered patches of cellular infiltration. 

The naked-eye appearance of the kidney is not usually altered to any 
sensible extent. Only when there is great hyaline thickening of the 
glomerular capillaries do the glomeruli become noticeable by their pale- 
ness and increased size (Fbiedlandeb). 

Olomerulo-nephritis is not a specific disease,* as it can be produced 
by a variety of causes. According to Elebs, Pbiedlandeb, Cobnil, 
Elein, etc. it is specially apt to follow upon scarlatina. It may also 
accompany pysdmia, septicaBmia, diphtheria, relapsing fever, erysipelas, 
carbuncle, etc., or arise idiopathically, that is without any antecedent 
infective disease. It obviously is due to the action of deleterious 
substances reaching the glomerular vessels by way of the circulation, 
and damaging the vessels in the process of excretion through their walls. 
It thus stands aetiologically in close relation with the forms of degenera- 
tion described in Arts. 534, 535, and indeed it is diflBcult or impossible 
to draw a sharp line separating the histological appearances in the two 
groups. 

Olomerulo-nephritis may cause death by suppression of the urinary 
secretion. In other cases it issues in recovery, or in chronic change. 

References: —Elebs, Handb, d. path, Anat, i.; Kblsch, Arch, de phyaiologie 
1874; Klein, R^xnrt9 to Med. Off. of Privy Council 1876; Langhans, Virch, Arch. 
vols. 76, 99; Hobtol^, Etude d.proc. histoL dee niphritea Paris 1881; Lebch. 
Brit, Med. Joum. 1, 1881; Gbeenfikld. Atlas of Pathology (New Sjd. Soc.) Lon- 
don 1879; Ribbibt, NepkritiB u. Albuminurie Boon 1881; OoHNHim, AUg. P^xtk. 
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n. 1888; Fbixdlansxb, Fort»ehritU d. Med. 1 (1B83); CoRNtL, Practitioner XTViu., 
xxxu. (1888-84); Coenil &nd Braclt, Fathologie dv. rein Paria ISftij B. C. WaL- 
lAK, Jbum. of Anat. and Phyaiol. ziv. 1879; Nacwbboe, Beitr. z. £ennf . d. Morb. 
Bri^ita Jena 1884. 

541. Acnte dlffkiBe nephritis with sero-fibriooaB esadation, or aa 
we uaj call it acut« inflammatory cBdema of the kidnej, gives rise to 
more or lees swelling of the organ, in some cases bo extreme thut it 
attains a length of 23 to 35 centimetres. The capsule is easily stripped 
off, the surface smooth, the tint gray or grayish-red speckled with yel- 
lowish-red. On section the cortex and medulla appear swollen and 
sodden, usnally pale-gray or grayiah-yellow, and occasionally streaked or 
q>eckled with red. The whole organ is soft, especially so when the 
swelling is great. 




The swelling is due mainly to the accumulation of liqnid in the inteiv 
tabular connective tissae of the cortex {Pig. 810), and to some extent of 
the medalla. 

The stroma is greatly thickened and contains a liquid which in re- 
cent preparations, more commonly however in hardened ones, is mingled 
with threads and grannies of fibrin (a). The vessels may be comprrased 
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by the liquid, but sometimes at least in places appear distended with 
blood {b). 

The exudation contains few cells, though it is not unusual to find 
scattered patches of cellular infiltration {g). When the condition is 
no longer quite recent the intertubular exudation contains oil-globnles. 

The glomeruli are for the most part not perceptibly altered, though 
when treated with alcohol traces of coagnlable exudation can be made 
out within their capsules. In some of the glomeruli moreover there is 
slight swelling and desquamation of the epithelium. 

The tubular epithelium of the cortex and medulla is everywhere more 
or less swollen and loosened {c\'m many places it is actually detached 
(d). Sooner or later fatty degeneration and disintegration of the epi- 
thelium becomes apparent. 

The tubules are at first empty, but presently they are filled with 
hyaline casts (/), or with granular and fatty epithelial detritus (e). 

The slighter forms of inflammatory oedema accompany the various 
infective diseases, such as typhoid fever, and give rise to some swelling 
and considerable dropsical saturation of the kidney. The more intense 
forms are seldom met with: they are most common in affections of the 
nature of pyemia. 

The drawing in Fig. 210 was made from the kidney of a patient who died on 
the tenth day of an acute febrile attack. The disorder was obviously of an infec- 
tive nature, for the renal inflammation was accompanied by enormous swelling 
of the spleen, with purulent inflammation in the mediastinum, and later on with 
purulent pleurisy. 

542. Acute disseminated interstitial nephritis is the most com- 
mon form of acute renal inflammation. The kidney is swollen but lit- 
tle or not at all, and at first the section shows no discoloration whatso- 
ever. Only when the interstitial changes are accompanied by marked 
degenerative changes do spots and patches of gray or (in fatty degenera- 
tion) white make their appearance. HaBmorrhage is frequently an early 
symptom, and gives rise to small punctiform dark-red spots. 

The diagnosis of this form of nephritis can be made with certainty 
only by means of the microscope. 

The cellular infiltration (Pig. 211 m) first makes its appearance 
around the stellate veins (g) and the interlobular veins (A), and is usually 
so marked that in stained sections the affected patches can be seen under 
very low magnifying powers. These patches are usually most abundant 
in the outer zone of the cortex, and in the boundary zone between the 
cortex and medulla; the middle parts of the cortex being seldom much 
affected. The glomeruli which lie within the region of the inflamed 
. veins may be surrounded with infiltrated cells, the latter often accuma- 
lating in a dense mass round the glomerular capsule. The connective 
tissue not lying within this region may be entirely unaffected^ though 
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cases occur in which other capillar; rogiotis, eapecially those around tbe 
jflomeruli (Pig. 213, Art. 544 uiid Fig. 213, Art. 543), show eigns of 
more or leas estenaive cellular iiitiltrution. 

The tiibuliir epitholium may bo altogether normal. Even tn the 
centre of the iuflamcil region the cells occaaionally remain iinohanged or 
at mi>>tt bucome a little cloudy, their for:n being retained and their 
nuclei coiitiii:iiug to stain well. NAi'wtROK has observed this condition 
iu tbe nephritic aecoinpanjiug infectire pneumonia. In other casus the 
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epitheliam is in parts more obrionsly affected by the infUmmatory pro- 
oeas, and cloudy swelling vith a tendency to necrosis is observed, espe- 
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ciallj in the convoluted tnbnles (Fig. 211 7). According to Nauwekck 
tins occara chiefly in caaes of diphtheria. The affected epithelial ceils 
•ooner or later lose their nuclei. 

The degeneration and necrosis of the epithelium may either be con- 
fined to the inflamed region, or may extend beyond it. It is worthy of 
remark that in certain conditions the epithelium in the inflamed region 
may be little if at all altered, while in other parts epithelial necrosis has 
set in. Frequently we find that the cells of the collecting tubes are 
the most altered, being turbid or disintegrated into granular detritus. 

The glomeruli themselves are as a rule but little affected, except in 
those cases which tend to issue in suppuration (Art, 543). Sometimes 
a few of them are partially denuded of their epithelium. Cases also 
occur in which at an early stage of the inflammation the epithelia of 
some of the capillary loops become necrosed and denncleated (Fig. 207, 
Art. 535), and fall away from their attachments. The capsules of some 
glomeruli also contain an exudation which coagulates with alcohol into a 
granular mass, and contains the desquamated and degenerate glomer- 
ular epithelium in the form of transparent vesicular spherules. When 
haemorrhage takes place, many of the capsules contain blood, which 
closely surrounds the vascular loops (Fig. 213, Art. 544) and passes 
down into the corresponding tubules. Varieties of nephritis are met 
with in which these haemorrhages are from the outset numerous and 
abundant, so much so that they may throw the interstitial changes quite 
into the background. 

In the lumen of the tubules, especially in the loops of Henle, are 
formed hyaline casts, sometimes enclosing a few scattered nuclei. The 
tubules bordering on the patches of cellular infiltration also contain 
leucocytes, which have traversed the membrana propria and lie either 
within the tubules or in their secreting epithelium. 

Disseminated interstitial nephritis may coexist with infiammatory 
oedema. The kidney is then more or less swollen, and mottled with 
red and gray. This condition is met with in connection with various 
infective diseases, more especially in pneumonia and erysipelas (Nau- 
WEBCK, Mommsen); and also in scarlatina, diphtheria, pyaemia, and 
relapsing fever (Ponfick). It may also occur without any antecedent 
general infection of the system. It issues in recovery, or in localized 
induration and atrophy, or in suppuration. 

RiBBBRT maintains that every interstitial nephritis begins in an inflammatory 
change of the glomeruli. Weiqert thinks all forms of nephritis begin in epithe- 
lial degeneration. Both views are one-sided and apply only to a limited numlier 
of cases; they relegate the essential part of the process to a secondary place. Ne- 
phritis may begin in many different ways, and no single scheme can be laid down 
to which idl cases shall conform. 

References on nephritis following pneumonia :— WAONKR^Deu^. Arch. /. kiin^ 
Med, XXV.; MoimsBM, Deutach. med. Woch. 1879; Nauwebge, loe. eU,; JteOBN- 
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, Ooupdse Pneumonie Tflbingen 1888; Fbibdlander, Fortsehritte d. Med. n. 
1884; DiCKWSON, Renal and urinary affections in. London 1886. 

References on nephritis after diphtheria, scarlatina, etc. :— Bouchard, Reo. 
de mM, 1881; Capttain and Charrin, ibid.; Gauchbr, Lancet 1, 1881; Cornil, 
Jaum. de Vanat, 1879, PracHtioner xxvm., xxxii. (1883-84); Eberth, Virch. 
Arch, ¥01. 57, Zur Kenntniae hacter. Mycosen Leipzig 1872; Jacobi, Oerhardt's 
Handb, d. Kinderkrankh, n.; Kannenbbro, Zeitachr, f, Uin, Med. i.; Klebs, 
Handb. d. path. Anat; Klein. Trans. Path. Soc. xxvin. (1877): LfepiNE. Revue 
menaueOe 1880; Lbtzkrioh, Virch. Arch. vols. 47, 52. 55. 61; Lbyden, Zeitsch.f. 
JUm. Jfed. in.; Ltttkn, ibid, w.; Markwald, Ueber die Nierenaffection bei acuten 
Infeetionskrankh. In. Diss. Kdnigsberg 1878; Obrtel, Ziemssen's Oydop. n.; 
Sbnator, Virch. Arch. vol. 56, Die AJbuminurie im gesund. u. krank. Zustande 
Berlin 1882, trans, by Smith (New Syd. Soc ) London 1884; Thomas, Oerhardt's 
Handb. d. Kinderkrankh. TV.; Unbuh, Jahrb. f. Heilk. xvu. (1881); P. FOr- 
BRXNGKR, Virch. Arch. vol. 91; Nauwkrck. Die Nephritis Jena 1883; Fischl, 
Bdtrdge z. Histologie d. Scharlachniere, Zeitsch. f. Heilk. 1883; Lbiohtenstbrn, 
Deutsche med. Woch. 1881; Babes, Arch, de physiol. u. (1883); Friedlandbr, 
Ibrtschritte d. Med. l. (1883); Art. 540. 

Atkinson (Amer. Joum. med. sciences 1884) gives a good account (with refer- 
ences) of nephritis from malarial poisoning. 

543. Disseminated sapparatire nephritis. When a simple dis- 
seminated nephritis issues in suppuration, there are formed in various 
parts of the kidney, especially in the cortex but not infrequently in the 
medulla also, a number of rounded or linear patches of whitish pus-like 
matter usually surrounded by .a zone of hypersBmia. In other respects 
the kidney may be almost normal, though there is frequently a certain 
amount of swelling (from inflammatory oedema) and some gray and red 
mottling (from disorder of the circulation). 

The smallest patches (not .larger than a millet-seed) are due to a 
steadily increasing extravasation of leucocytes, which accumulate either 
round the venules or round the capsules of the glomeruli. 

Suppurative inflammation of the kidney is no doubt in general a 
result of bacterial invasion. When the micro-organisms settle within 
the capillary loops of the glomeruli (Pig. 212 a) they first block up the 
Inmina of the vessels, then induce necrosis of the glomerular epithelium 
(6), and finally necrosis of the glomerulus itself. An inflammatory 
reaction is thereupon set up around the glomerulus, the first effect of 
which is an accumulation of extravasated leucocytes in the surrounding 
connective tissue {d). There is also usually a certain amount of exuda- 
tion from the intertubular venules (/). The epithelium within the 
affected region as a rule degenerates rapidly {g A). Part breaks up into 
granular detritus, part becomes necrotic and denucleated, and desqua- 
mates. The extravasated leucocytes penetrate the tubules (t), and in a 
short time the entire region is thickly infiltrated with them. By and by 
not only the epithelium but the connective tissue breaks down, and the 
infiltration becomes an abseess. The size of the abscess depends of 
coiu:8e on the extent of the infiltration. 
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This form of inQammutioD m&; result in the breaking down of a large 
part or even the irhole of the kidney, so that at length nothing remains 
bnt a sac filled with puB. The latter is however not a common result 
of the affection now considered; it occurs much more frequently as a 
sequel of pyelonephritis (Art. 554). 

Wide-spread suppuration of the reoal tissue gives rise to catarrhal, 
purulent, or even diphtheritic infiammat:on of the pelvis of the kidney: 
and not infrequently abscesses »ro formed in the sarroaading subperito- 
neal tissue (pnrlnephrltic abBcess). 

Suppurative nephritis (not due to pfelonephritda) occurs most frequentl7 la 
oonnectioii with ulcerative endocarditis and with tranmatio pjeemia. It may 
however be associated with a great variety of diaeasee, such for instance aa 
dywnter7, ulcerative phthisis, and actinomy coais (Israel, Virch. Anh. vol. 74). 
Tbe absceasee are usnallf punctiform or miliary; large absoeeaes are rare. 
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Suppurative nephritis is not infrequently oombined with embolic obstruction 
of the renal arteries, leading to the formation of infarcts. 

According to LrmtN (Zeitsdir. f. kHrt. Med. rv.) there are some fonns of acute 
aepbwtis in which large numbersof micrococciarediSusedthronghont the whole 
of the kidney, filling up many of the tubules and Bowman's capsules. AcniECHT 
t^Kirts similar cases {PiithoU)giache JUitthetlungen i. 1881. LbikekICH (Joe. eii.) 
affirms that in diphtheria m^saes of micrococci may accumulate to such an ax- 
tent in the circulatory and secretory ohannela that the urinary fonotion is gravely 
interfered with. 
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^jvnrjni has never been able to discover Buch extensive aocomuIationB of bac- 
teria in the kidney, even in cases of diphtheria. The suspicion arises that some 
other appearance has been mistaken for colonies of micrococci. Treatment of the 
eeotioiis with alkalies ^nd alcohol is not sufficient to determine with certainty the 
presence of these organisms. 

Babes (Arch, de physiol. u. 1888) has recently described various forms of bac- 
teria discovered by him in the renal blood-vessels in certain forms of nephritis 
accompanying pysomic and septicsemic infection, scarlatina, articular rheuma- 
tism, yellow fever, etc. In connection with the latter he found chaplets of two 
to six difdooocci, and suggests that they may be the exciting cause of the disease. 
Stkvbn {Okugow Med. Joum, 1884) discusses the suppurative affections of the 
in a clear and able manner. 



Chronic Parenchymatous Nephritis. 

544. The inflammations of the kidney comprohended under the term 
ehronie parenchymatons nephritis are all characterized by persistent 
inflammatory ezndation from the blood-vessels into the renal tissae, ac- 
companied by marked alteration of the epithelial structures. The persis- 
tent ezndation takes place partly from the glomeruli and partly from the 
intertnbular capillaries and venules. 

The intertnbular exudation saturates the renal tissues with inflamma- 
tory lymph, varying in quantity at different stages of the process and in 
different cases. 

This inflammatory oedema is always accompanied by a more o'r less 
extensive cellular infiltration (Fig. 213 q r), which is often remarkably 
dense around the subcortical and interlobular venules (q), often also 
well-marked in the neighborhood of the intertubular capillaries (r) and 
here and there in exceptional amount round a few of the glomeruli. 
The extravasated leucocytes {q) and the liquid exudation may penetrate 
directly into the tubules, and the leucocytes gathered around the Bow- 
man's capsules may in like manner penetrate them. Intertubular 
venous haemorrhages are occasionally observed, and when the tubules are 
at the same time ruptured blood may enter these directly (Nauwerck). 

The vessels of certain of the glomeruli permit the escape of albumin- 
ous urine, which even during life may coagulate into a granular or ho- 
mogeneous mass within the capsules. More commonly however coagu- 
lation takes place only within the tubules (especially in the loops of 
Henle), giving rise to the familiar hyaline casts or cylinders. 

The glomerular capillaries frequently permit the escape of white {e) 
and red (/) blood-cells. The former often accumulate in great quantity 
in the capillary loops (b) before escaping, but they do not usually escape 
in large numbers into the lumen of the capsule. 

Comparatively few of the red blood-cells (e) escape into the lumen of 
the capsules, though not infrequently larger extravasations are observed 
in which the capsules and their tubules appear widely distended with 
blood (/jp). 
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desquamation usually set in^ and epithelial cells are seen in greater or 
less numbers lying loose within the capsules (c). These may be washed 
out unchanged into the tubules, but at times they accumulate in quan- 
tity within the capsule, surrounding the glomerular vessels in successive 
strata (c) and separating or compressing the loops by their intrusion. 
Frequently too the cells break down or dissolve in the liquid escaping 
from the glomerular vessels, and homogeneous or granular coagula 
{g h) are thus formed, which more or less completely ensheath the glo- 
merulus. The nuclei enclosed in these coagula often persist for a long 
time, and occasionally give them the appearance of intracapsular new- 
formations of connective tissue. 

In addition to the swelling and desquamation of the epithelium we 
often remark a certain amount of fatty change, which gives the cells the 
look of being powdered or sprinkled with minute globules. 

The glomerular capillaries appear for the most part unaltered, 
though idl the changes described in Art. 540 may occasionally be ob- 
served. 

The capsular epithelium (d) is as a rule far less altered than the 
glomerular, though it too may in certain cases become swollen, break 
up, and desquamate. It may also undergo fatty degeneration. 

The tubular epithelium always shows more or less marked signs of 
cloudy swelling, fatty degeneration, desquamation, and disintegration. 
The most strildng of these changes, the fatty degeneration {I m n), is 
distinguished by the presence of droplets and globules of oil within the 
cells, varying in size and number according to the degree of degeneration. 
The fatty cells (m o) are the most apt to be shed, though this happens 
also in the case of the swollen and cloudy cells. These desquamated 
cells dissolve in situ or are carried into remoter parts of the tubules, 
where they may coalesce into hyaline cylinders. 

The degenerative changes affect chiefly the convoluted tubules, 
though they are not entirely absent in the loops and collecting tubes. 
In the latter especially there may be very marked desquamation of the 
epithelium. 

When considerable hemorrhages have taken place in the glomeruli 
the corresponding tubules are distended with blood, their epithelium ap- 
pearing compressed and flattened ( p). The blood presently disintegrates, 
forming granules and flakes of pigment: these are usually taken up by 
the epithelial cells {I m), part also appearing in the fibrous stroma (s) 
whither they are carried by the absorbents (Art. 530). 

In many cases it is difficult to make out definitely in what way a 
chronic parenchymatous nephritis has begun. In other cases it is clearly 
the sequel of an acute affection. So far as microscopical investigation 
indicates it is possible that all the varieties of acute nephritis 
above described, except the suppurative form, may occasionally termi- 
nate in the chrome parenchymatous form. Moreover the various do- 
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generatire processes described in Arts. 534-537 may be combined with 
secondary inflammatory changes, and so give rise to the morbid appear- 
ances of chronic nephritis. 

VmoHOW, FdBSTEB, Lanohaivs, and Fbikdlandkb describe in certain cases of 
nephritis a mnltiplication of the nuclei of the glomerular capillaries, which may 
at times become yery considerable. Nauwsbok has confirmed this by showing 
that the endothelial cells of the capillaries swell np and multiply (Fig. d09y Art. 
540). 

LrmN (ChariU-Annalen nr.) states that in the nephritis following scarlatina 
and relapsing fever concentrically stratified connective tissue is rapidly formed 
within Bowman's capsules. According to the account in the text this would 
appear to be, not new connective tissue, but stratified fibrin enclosing nuclei (Fig. 
218 g). 

545. The textnral changes just described pass through yarions derel- 
opmental stages, and thus in any given case one or another of them may 
be the most prominent. We may therefore distinguish certain anatomi- 
cally distinct forms of chronic parenchymatous nephritis^ depending on 
the stage of the process reached at the time the kidney is examined. 

In the first form the connective tissue is but slightly altered (being 
simply infiltrated) while the epithelium of the tubules and in part of the 
glomeruli is highly fatty. This form is best described as the inflamed 
fatty kidney, or the kidney of fatty parenchymatous nephritis. The 
kidney is moderately swollen and soft, the cortex pale-gray and beset 
with numerous white opaque spots and streaks. The number and mag- 
nitude of these fatty patches depends on the degree of degeneration. 
They may be confined to the outer or to the inner zone of the cortex. 
The medulla is usually more or less reddened, often indeed cyanotic. 
If the cortical veins are full they show as red streaks, and the stellate 
veins show on the pale subcapsular surface as deep-red star-shaped 
blotches. 

In a certain sense the large mottled kidney forms an antithesis to 
the fatty kidney. It is swollen, often considerably, and its surface is 
mottled with gray and red. On section the cortex looks broadened, 
moist, soft, and streaked with gray and grayish-red; the medulla is 
hypersBmic. Corresponding to its external appearance we find the tissue 
of the kidney in a condition of inflammatory cedema, the intertubular 
septa being in many places infiltrated with small cells. The glomerular 
epithelium is here and there swollen and desquamated, and in many of 
the tubules the epithelial cells are likewise cloudy, swollen, and desqua- 
mated. The fatty change is only moderately developed, the amount .of 
fat present not sufficing to whiten the parenchyma. 

When the kidney is much infiltrated and at the same time fatty, it 
is enlarged and the cortex is mottled with white patches; in extreme 
fatty change it may be all but uniformly white. This is the so-called 
large white kidney. 
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The differences between the three forms being rather diHerences of 
degree than of kind, there are naturally many intermediate varieties. 

The external naked-eye appearance of the kidney depends greatly on 
the amount of blood it contains at the time of examination. Thus when 
the parenchyma looks red we must not at once conclude that there is 
no fatty degeneration, for when the latter is slight it may be quite dis- 
guised by the presence of hypersBmia. Gonyersely, mere paleness of 
the tissue is by no means a certain index of fatty change. 

Hemorrhage may accompany all forms of nephritis, but there is one 
particular form in which the hsBmorrhage amounts to a characteristic; 
the cortex chiefly, the other parts in a less degree, being studded with 
red and brown patches of extravasation. This form is therefore de- 
scribed as ehronie luemorrhagie nephritis (Fig. 213). The paren- 
chyma may be altered in various ways; the most common change is a 
considerable degree of fatty degeneration with much infiltration of the 
fibrous stroma. The kidney is thus as a rule swollen and speckled with 
white, or almost uniformly white. There is usually much desquamation 
of the glomerular epithelium. 

When the most marked character in a case of chronic nephritis is the 
morbid change in the glomerular epithelium, we might fitly describe it 
SB diTOnie glomerulo-nephritis. When the accompanying degenera- 
tion of the tubular epithelium is slight the kidney may appear but very 
little altered, even though death has taken place from failure of the 
renal function; in such cases microscopic examination alone reveals the 
true character of the disease. The changes in the glomeruli are the 
same as those described in Arts. 544 and 540. In marked cases many of 
the glomeruli are obliterated. 

546. Terminations of chronic parenchymatons nephritis. 
This disease not infrequently passes through the stages indicated in Arts. 
544 and 545 and terminates in fatal suppression of the urinary function. 
In cases that are not speedily fatal the changes above described become 
more and more marked: which particular one of these changes is the 
most prominent depends on the individual peculiarities of the case. 

The fatty ehange is not rarely the most extensive, the kidney be- 
coming more and more of an unmixed white color as the grajrish or red- 
dish regions of fairly sound tissue diminish or disappear; the latter may 
at laet be confined to the parts about the medullary rays. In such cases 
not only does the renal epithelium become fatty and perish, but oil- 
globules b^n to appear in the walls of the glomerular and intertubular 
capillaries. 

Often too the advancing fatty degeneration is accompanied by in- 
creased eellnlar infiltration of the connective tissue, so that the inter- 
tabular stroma becomes transformed into a series of swollen cellular 
ocdumns. 

At an early stage atrophy of the secreting strnetnres begins in 
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the regions most affected. The tubular epithelium may in consequenoe 
of the degenerative changes be lost altogether, the denuded tubules be- 
coming therefore collapsed and functionless. This is however bj no 
means invariably the case, for it frequently happens that in the absence 
of other complications the fatty and desquamated cells are replaced by 
the regenerative multiplication of the remaining ones. Destruction of 
the glomeruli is a more serious danger, for it involves not only the sup- 
pression of the urinary secretion but also the partial interruption of the 
intertubular circulation. The glomeruli may be rendered functionless 
by an excessive accumulation of loose epithelium and exuded liquid 
within their capsules, leading to compression of the capillaries. More 
commonly howover the injury is primary, and due to hyaline swelling of 
the capillary-walls and in part to thrombosis of their channels. The 
epithelium always perishes, partly by desquamation, partly by fatty de- 
generation and disintegration. Sometimes a certain amount of fibrous 
hyperplasia occurs in the neighborhood of the obliterated glomeruli, and 
the capsules thus appear abnormally thickened. 

These localized atrophic changes in the secreting structures are sooner 
or later followed by cicatrieial eontractions of the external surface. 
They are seldom quite absent in the large white kidney, and in some 
cases are so numerous as to give the organ a granulated appearance while 
its volume becomes less than normal. This is of course possible only in 
cases of long standing, in which the changes in the parenchyma have 
spread so gradually that its functions have at no time been interrupted. 
Such cases both in their clinical course and histological characters ap- 
proach those which we class under the head of renal cirrhosis or indura- 
tive nephritis with contraction. 

Chronic Indurative Nephritis. 

547. ChroBic indurative nephritis or renal cirrliosis is dijstin- 
guished anatomically by the fact— that the inflammatory process issues 
in hyperplasia of the renal connective tissue, and consequent induration 
or cirrhosis of the parenchyma. 

In chronic parenchymatous nephritis there is a certain amount of 
fibrous overgrowth, but this is of altogether minor importance in com- 
parison with the other results of the inflammatory process. In indura- 
tive nephritis on the other hand it is this fibrous overgrowth and the 
resulting cirrhosis which is the essential characteristic of the affection. 

The disease sometimes commences acutely, but its onset is usually 
very gradual and insidious. In either case the appearance in the stroma 
of small patches of cellular infiltration is the most important of the 
initial changes. This infiltration is moreover always accompanied by- 
degeneration of the epithelium, though the extent and intensity of this 
varies much in different cases, a fact which in the main explains the 
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diverse clinical phenomena exhibited in connection with the onset of the 
disease. 

In like manner there are differences in the amount of inflammatory 
GBdema accompanying the infiltration, and oorrespondinjg differences in 
the extent to which the kidney is swollen. 

When the interstitial hyperplasia has continued for some weeks or 
months cicatricial patches appear, and as they contract give rise to de- 
pressions and puckerings of the outer surface of the kidney. These 
contractions are more or less numerous and extensive according to the 
extent of the original infiltration. The kidney is either anaemic and 
pale-gray in tint, or hypersBmic when it appears grayish or brownish red; 
its size may be normal or increased or diminished; at a later stage it is 
harder, tougher, and denser than in health. 

The cortex is always thinned at the site of the cioatrices; elsewhere 
its thickness may be normal or even increased, but it is never very much 
increased. The cortex on section has the same tint as the surface. The 
pale white patches of fatty degeneration may be entirely absent, though 
not infrequently they may be detected in varying number within the cor- 
tical zone. The medullary 'zone is usually redder than is normal. 

The connective tissue is hardened and overgrown not merely within 
the cicatrices but also at various points in the deeper layers of the cortex: 
the secreting structures are atrophied (Fig. 214). 

The indurated patches lie chiefiy in the neighborhood of the small 
veins, though they may be distributed irregularly throughout the region 
of the labvrinth. 

The first stage of the indurative change is the appearance of the dis- 
seminated cellular infiltration (1) of the stroma. Then the intertubular 
tissue (k) becomes more or less notably increased and fibrous: it often 
becomes thickly beset with small round-cells, or at least the nuclei are 
much more numerous than usual. 

The capsules of the glomeruli in the affected region are in general 
considerably thickened, and appear to be made up of nucleated fibrous 
tissue arranged in concentric layers {a). It is however to be noted that 
the amount of thickening varies greatly: in some cases it is enormous, 
in others very slight. The latter is observed in instances where the in- 
filtration is mainly around the small veins, the former where it is more 
uniformly diffused over the whole of the labyrinth. 

The tunica adventitia of the blood-vessels {n o) is usually more or 
less thickened. Sometimes the thickening extends to the inner coats 
also, and leads to obstruction of the vessel. A certain number of 
the capillaries always become impermeable as the change progresses. 

The glomerular epithelium in recent cases is seen to be swollen or 
loosened and desquamated (/), though this change is seldom so marked 
as in the forms of nephritis already described: it is also rare for the cap- 
Bokur epithelial cells to show signs of any great degree of multiplication 
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or of desquamation. When there is mnch thickening of the oapenle, or 
much dieturbance of the circulation through obstruction of the capil- 
laries or narrowing of the vasa afferentia, the glomeruli begin to atrophy. 
The capillary loops lose their opitheliuin (c), and are transformed into 
pale hyaline or finely-granular denncleated (d) structures, which are 
impermeable by the blood or by artificial injections. 

During the progress of the disease the glomeruli excrete albuminous 
urine, which usually flows off into the tubules; sometimes however it 
coagulates in the presence of the shed epithelial cells and gives rise to 
the stratified fibrinous and nucleated masses (e), which we have already 
described as surrounding the glomerular vessels. The albuminous urine 
often contains eztravaaated red and white blood-cells. 
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The tubular epithelium undergoes the same forms of degeneration as 
ve have described in connection with parenchymatous nephritis, thoagh 
the degeneration is usually less intense and less wide-spread: in cases of 
DO very long standing wo therefore And the greater number of the tubnles 
Btill healthy. 
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By the time that new fibrous tissae has been formed at a particular 
spot, the corresponding tabnles are asually advanced in atrophy. The 
lumen is narrowed, the secreting epithelium represented by small cubical 
cells lining the walls or lying loose within the lumen (h). Many tubules 
are empty and collapsed, their epithelium haying altogether disappeared 

(0. 

The degeneration and atrophy of the tubules is due partly to the dis- 
turbances of circulation and nutrition caused by the inflammatory 
changes, partly to the destruction of the glomeruli (Art. 524). 

The contents of the unaffected tubules are the same as in parenchy- 
matous nephritis, though fewer of them contain casts and masses of 
epithelial detritus. Haemorrhages and pigmentary deposits are likewise 
less common. 

IndnratlTe nephritis and the cirrhotic contracted kidney (Art. 548) correspond 
partly to the form described by clinical observers as true contracted kidney, 
partly to so-called secondary contracted kidney. The term '* true contracted 
kidney " has been made to include the arteriosclerotic contracted kidney (Art. 
626), whose mode of origin is totally different from that of the cirrhotic contracted 
kidney. Confusion thus arises, and it may therefore be well in future to avoid 
the use of the clinical term. 

The term '* secondary contracted kidney " is applied to cases which begin 
acutely. This distinction is valueless from the point of view of the morbid 
anatomist, as saoh cases differ in no essential respect from those whose onset is 
gradual or undiscemed. 

548. Terminations of chronic indnratiye nepliritis. When 
thifi affection is not speedily fatal from the extension of the accompany- 
ing epithelial degeneration, it may lead in the course of montlis or years 
to very extreme induration and obliteration of the secreting structures. 
The kidney is then always diminished in size, often remarkably so; 
the capsule is adherent; the surface granulated. The ^granulations' 
may be coarse or fine, regular or irregular (Fig. 215 A). 

The tint of the protuberant granalations varies greatly, depending 
on the amount of blood present in the cortex and on the degree of fatty 
change in the epithelium. It is usually grayish-red, sometimes however 
it is gray or mottled gray and white, or almost entirely white and opaque. 
The depressions and contractions are usually somewhat redder. 

The renal tissue is dense and tough, the cortex thinned, the papillss 
often truncated or stunted. The tint of the cut surface corresponds 
with that of the external surface: the medulla is generally somewhat 
redder, but not infrequently it has much the same tint as the cortex. 

The cortical zone is always traversed by fibrous bands with small 
islands of less altered or persistent normal tissue lying between them 
(Fig. 215 A). 

The fibrous bands start from the intergranular depressions of the 
sortaoe (B) and run towards the bases of the medullary papillss, be- 
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JDg interGoaoected by numeroas trsasverse bands; the iBl&ndB of normal 
tissue are therefore more frequently rounded or oval than elongated. 
The fibrous hands ran in geueml along the course of the veins, though 
they frequently ramify witbont any apparent regularity through the 
labyrinth. The more nnmerous they are the smaller of coanie are the 
islands enclosed in their mesbwork. Gases are met with in which the 
greater part of the labynutb is thus indurated and obliterated, the only 
parts retaining their function being parts of the medullary rays and the 
tissne immediately adjoining. Id each cases the surface graaulationft 
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are natnrally very fine and regular; where the cirrboBiB is oonflned to- 
tbe course of the veins the irregularities of the surfaoe are nBaall; maoh. 
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more marked. The course and mode of extension of the indurative 
change are in fact very similar to what is obseryed in cirrhosis of the 
liver (Art. 496). 

The fibrous bands of the cortex always enclose atrophied and col- 
lapsed tubules {e f) and obliterated glomeruli whose capsules are more 
or less ^hickened (A i). These bands are thus simply portions of renal 
tissue of which the secreting structures are rendered functionless and the 
stroma hyperplastic by chronic inflammation. Here and there a tubule 
or a glomerulus may persist within the indurated region, while some of 
the tubules are dilated into cysts by the retention of already secreted 
urine (c). 

The islands of persistent secreting tissue may present a normal ap- 
pearance (a). More frequently some of the tubules and glomeruli show 
signs of compensatory hypertrophy {b). Some of the epithelial cells are 
fatty, though the extent of this change varies much in different cases. 
Here and there too we find patches of cellular infiltration (£), a sign 
that the inflammatory process is kept up. 

Both in the cortex and in the medulla are seen tubules containing 
hyaline cylinders, or masses of shed epithelium and extravasated 
leucocytes. 

The induration of the intertubular stroma and the loss of the glo- 
meruli involve the obliteration of a considerable portion of the vascular 
system of the cortex. The vessels passing into the medullary zone (Art. 
526) consequently become dilated, though the channels thus opened up 
never fully compensate for the loss of the cortical channels. 



Tuberculoua and Syphilitic Nephritis, 

549. Taberculosifl of the kidney is in most cases due to embolic 
infection. In rare instances primary tuberculosis of the bladder, pros- 
tate, spermatic duct, or testicle may extend to the kidney by way of the 
ureter. 

Acute miliary tuberculosis and chronic localized tuberculosis are the 
two forms of the affection. 

Miliary tuberculosis of the kidney is merely a part of a general erup- 
tion of tubercle in the various organs of the body. Wherever the tuber- 
culous virus lodges, in cortex or medulla, there appears a small semi- 
translucent grajrish speck, which presently grows into a gray nodule. 
This then becomes whitish, and is often surrounded by a haemorrhagic 
areola. The whitish tinge is due partly to infiltrated leucocytes, partly 
to turbid swelling and necrosis of the epithelium set up by the action of 
the bacilli. When the cellular infiltration becomes great the renal tissue- 
elements within the infiltrated area perish. 

The number of tubercles appearing in the kidney is sometimes very 
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great, sometimes small. Occasionally the tabercles are confined to the 
region supplied by a single twig of the renal artery. 

Chronic localized taberculosis of the kidney begins, like the miliary 
form, at the spot whither the bacilli have been carried by the blood- 
stream. This may be either within the parenchyma or in the mncoos 
membrane of the calicos or pelvis. 

At this spot gray nodules are formed, and presently become caseons. 
In the coarse of weeks or months they grow into large irr^nlar nodes 
by progressive marginal infiltration, while new nodules develop in the 
tissue around. In the mucous membrane of the pelvis the process ex- 
tends partly as a diffuse infiltration, partly as a nodular eruption. The 
nodules and the infiltrated tissue ultimately become necrosed and case- 
ous, and presently disintegrate. 

After a time the kidney appears studded with gray nodules and 
white opaque nodes, the larger of these being softened and excavated. 
The medullary papilla are many of them caseous and broken down, the 
pelvis appears enlarged by the excavations, and in places is continuous 
with the tuberculous cavities of the parenchyma. The mucous mem- 
brane is infiltrated, thickened, and gray, its surface here and there 
necrotic and covered with yellow sloughing ulcers; or the deeper layers 
being uniformly infiltrated and thickened, the entire mucous membrane 
may be transformed into a cheesy broken-down ulcerous mass. 

The tuberculous process frequently extends to the ureter, transform- 
ing it into a more or less gristly tube with thickened walls. The inner 
surface is either white necrotic and ulcerated throughout its entire ex- 
tent, or it is gray and infiltrated, ^nd studded with scattered patches of 
necrosis and ulceration. 

In the more advanced stages of the disease the kidney appears some- 
what enlarged, the capsule adherent, and the surface often rough and 
irregularly nodulated. Cheesy and granular detritus occupies the pel- 
vis, ^which latter by excavation or by retention of urine is abnormally 
large. In extreme cases the entire kidney is destroyed, nothing remain- 
ing but a thick- walled sack containing cheesy or puriform detritus. 

As a rule both kidneys are affected, though it is common to find the 
process much more advanced in one kidney than in the other. 

550. Syphilitic affections of the kidney exhibiting any special 
or characteristic features are not common. Renal infiammation refera- 
ble to the infiuence of the syphilitic poison is however occasionally met 
with, and is characterized by the formation of coarse cicatricial bands 
and of caseating gummata. 

In congenital syphilis induration and contraction of the kidney has 
in somewhat rare instances been observed. 

Beferenoes on renal tuberculosis:— Raybb, Maladiea dea reina Paris 1840; 
ViBCHOW, Krankhafte Oeschwulsten. ; SoHMnyrLKiN, Deutsche Klinik 1868; Kuss- 
lUUL, WUrwbnrffer med, Zeitschr. iv.; Bosbnstbin, Beri. Min, Woeh. 1886; 
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Colin, Ocusette hebdom, x.; Southby, Brit Med. Joum. 1, 1867; Moslbr, Arch, 
d. Heilk. 1863; E. Hoffmann, Deutsch. Arch./, klin. Med, iii.; Huber, tbid. iv.; 
KucBS, Handb, d, path, AtuU. ; Ebstbin, Ziemssen^a Cyclop, xv. ; Arnold, 
Virch. Arch. vol. 88; Qaultder, La tvbercvlose rhiale primitive Tbdse de Paris 
1882; Dickinson, Renal and urinary affectiona ui, London 1885; Steinthal, 
Virch. Arch. voL 100; HILTON FAOaB, Principlea and practice of medicine n. 
London 1886. 

On renal syphilis see ViBOHOW, Krankhafte OeachtoHUete n. ; Ck>RNiL, Joum. 
de ranat. 1866; MOXON, Ouy^a Hosp. Bep. 1868; Lancbreaux, Treatise on syphu 
lis I. (New Syd. Soc.) London 1868; Greenfield, Atlas of Path. (New Syd. Soc.) 
London 1879; Nbqbll, Thdse de Paris 1884; Klebs, loc. cit.; Cornil and Ran- 
visR, Man. dhist. path. Pftris, 1878, Man. Path. Hist. n. London 1886; the latter 
found in one case a number of gummata, some of them as large as a pea. 

In syphilitic patients we not infrequently find the kidney in a state of amy>* 
loid degeneration (Moxon, too. dt.}. 

In tuberculosis of the urinary organs Bosenbtein and Babu (Cent. f. d. macL 
r. 1888) have demonstrated the presence of tubercle-bacilli in the urine. 



CHAPTER LXX. 

RENAL CYSTS AND HTDBONEPHBOSIS. 

551. Benal cysts. When a urinary tubule is obstructed by a nratio 
deposit, a tube-cast, a cicatricial band, or other cause, the urine may 
accumulate behind the obstruction and distend its lumen into a cyst. 
The like may happen to a glomerular capsule when the mouth of its 
tubule is bloeked. 

Kidneys otherwise normal occasionally contain smooth-walled cysts 
varying in size from that of a pea to that of a walnut and protruding 
more or less above the surface of the organ. Cysts are however much 
more frequently met with in diseased kidneys, and especially in the con- 
tracted forms due to cirrhosis and arteriosclerosis. Thorn states that 
cysts may also be due to inflammation of the pelvis or calicos of the kid- 
ney extending by continuity to the stroma of the medullary papillas. In 
fact it would appear that the compression and obstruction of the tubules 
resulting from inflammatory change in the tissue about them lead much 
more frequently to the formation of cysts than internal blocking of the 
lumen by concretions or deposits. Where a certain amount of constric- 
tion has already taken place such internal obstruction may no doubt 
make the occlusion complete. 

The number of these cysts found in a single kidney varies greatly. 
Gases occur in which they are so numerous as to occupy the whole 
organ, mere shreds or septa of renal tissue separating the contiguous 
cavities (cystic degeneration). 

The largest cysts met with in kidneys altered by nephritis are about 
the size of a cherry, the smallest are microscopic. It frequently hap- 
pens that none are larger than a pea, though in exceptional instances 
two or more coalesce to form a single cavity. 

The larger cysts have thin translucent walls, the inner surface being 
smooth, and the contents clear or yellowish-brown or slightly blood- 
stained liquid generally containing urinary salts. The smaller cysts met 
with in contracted kidneys not infrequently contain a colloid substance. 
All cysts are lined with epithelium, the cells being usually flattened, 
rarely columnar. 

When the cysts are both large and numerous the kidney may have 
the look of a large tumor. This condition is sometimes developed before 
birth, the child being bom with kidneys transformed into relatively 
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enormoas honeycombed tumors representing an extreme degree of cystic 
degeneration: this is referred to as foetal cystic disease. The tumors 
may be so large as to interfere with deliyery. According to Vibchow 
the condition is sometimes due to inflammatory occlusion and atrophy 
of the papillad; but Thobn thinks it is more frequently brought about 
by inflammation extending to the substance of the papillao from the 
calices. Absence of the pelvis or occlusion of the ureters may also have 
the like efFect. Some authorities hold that the condition is due to a 
primary fault of deyelopment. 

Beference8>— Bright, Memoirs on abdominal tumors (New Syd. Soc.) London 
1800; RoKiTANSET, Lehrb, d.path. Anat m. 1861; Bsckmann, Firc^. Arch, voL 
9; Frkbiohs, Die Brighfsche Nierenkrahkheit Brunswick 1851; Sisbold, Monata- 
mhr. /• Oeburtekunde 1854; Vibohow, Oesam, AhhancU, Frankfort 1856, Yirch, 
Ardi, vol. 40; BatCKNEB, ibid,: Hertz, ibid, vol. 80; Simon, Med, chir. Trans, 
TTT.; KosTEB, Dublin Quart, Joum. xlyi.; Evb, Trans. Path. Soc, zzxi. (1860); 
Thorn, Beitrag z, Oenese d, Oystenniere In. Diss. Bonn 1883; Ohotinskt, 
Ueber Cystennieren In. Diss. Bonn 1882 (this author affirms that in fostal cjstio 
kidney Hie occlusion of the tubules is to a great extent due to excessive multipli- 
cation of the epithelial cells); Cornil and Braitlt, Path, du rein Paris 1884; 
Dickinson, Betiai and urinary affections m. London 1885 (with oases); Ck>RNiL 
and Banvisr Man, Path, Hist, ii. London 1880. A number of cases are de- 
scribed in the Transactions of the PathologicaX Society, 

552. Hydronephrosis. When the escape of the urine from the pel- 
tIb of the kidney is prevented or obstructed, it accumulates and dis- 
tends that cavity, giving rise to what is called hydronephrosis or dropsy 
of the kidney. 

Benal calcnli impacted in the ureter, stricture or twisting of the 
nreter, valvular folds of mucous membrane, or compression by the 
gravid uterus or by uterine ovarian and vesical tumors, enlarged 
prostate, urethral stricture, and phimosis — are all possible causes of the 
condition. In new-bom infants the cause of the obstruction is usually 
some anomaly of the ureter, malposition of the kidney, valvular folds in 
the ureter, constriction or occlusion of the urethra, enlargement of the 
prostate or colliculus seminalis, or phimosis. 

The pelvis and calices are sometimes enormously distended, forming 
a sack large enough to fill the greater part of the abdomen and contain- 
ing 10 to 20 litres of liquid. The part of the ureter above the obstruo- 
tion is dilated in like manner. 

The first result of this accumulation of liquid is the flattening of the 
papillsB and thinning of the cortex of the kidney. The parenchyma 
persists for a considerable time but at length undergoes atrophy, the 
tabules being reduced to flattened or cleft-like channels lined with com- 
pressed epithelium, and ultimately with the glomeruli becoming func- 
tionless and obliterated. In extreme cases the renal tissue is reduced to 
a thin film or in part disappears altogether, the sack consisting in great 
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meitoare merely of fibrous tifisae, which in cases of old standing may be 
of remarkable thickness. 

At first the liqnid is simply urine; but as the pressure increases less 
and less urine is excreted, and when the renal tissue atrophies the excre- 
tion ceases altogether. The sack howeyer continues to increase in size, 
owing to the secretion of liquid by the mucous membrane of the pelvis 
and calioes. This liquid contains no urinary matters, but is albuminous; 
and sometimes it is tinged with blood. Oolloid masses and cholesterin 
are also found in some cases. 

Hydronephrosis is usually confined to one side, it is rarely bilateral. 
When the obstruction affects only a part of the pelvis of the kidney, or 
when there are two pelves, the hydronephrosis may be partial. 

References:— VmoHOW, Oeaamm. AbharuU. Frankfort 1856; Sazinobr, Proffer 
Viertefiahr88chr. 1867; Aokbbmann, Deut Arch, /. klin. Med. i. ; Hsllbr, ibid. 
v.; EbLDEBRAND, SamnUung klin. Vortrdge 6; Oussebow, ibid. 18; Simon, ibid, 
88; Stadfeldt, Monateeehr. f. Oeburtakunde 1862; Fabrb, Lancet 2, 1861; MoBr 
BIB, Med. chir. Trans, ldl. (1876); Ebstbin, Ziemaeen'a Cydop. xv.; Aufrbcht, 
Die diffuae NephriUe Berlin 1879 (this author tied the ureter in animals, and ob- 
served degeneration of the renal epithelium and afterwards multiplication of the 
oonnective-tisBue cells); Dickinson, loc. eit. ; Robbbtb, Urinary and renal di^ 
eaaes London 1886 (with references and cases). 
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PYELITIS AND PYELONEPHRITIS. 

553. When irritant sabstanoes are excreted by way of the kidney they 
frequently set np inflammation in the mucous membrane of the pelvis 
(pyelitis) and areter. Thus catarrhal^ croupous, and diphtheritic 
inflammation of this membrane may follow or accompany typhoid, scar- 
latina, small-pox, pysdmia, diphtheria, cholera, nephritis, etc. and the 
use of drugs like cantharides, copaiba, cnbebs, turpentine, etc. When 
the irritant matter ceases to be excreted the inflammation usually comes 
to an end also. 

These secondary or symptomatic inflammations are not so serious as 
the more independent and progressiye inflammations set up and main- 
tained by the presence in the renal pelvis of parasitic organisms or 
nrinary concretions. 

In speaking of parasitic pyelitis we note in passing that tuberculous 
pyelitis, already described (Art. 549), is due to the invasion of a bacil- 
1ns. In like manner micro-organisms give rise to the pyelitis which 
sometimes accompanies suppurative or septic nephritis. Another puru- 
lent or suppurative variety is caused by the action of micro-organisms 
reaching the pelvis from the bladder through the ureter. The latter 
micro-organisms are usually micrococci, though bacilli and filamentous 
fangi may also reach the kidney by this channel. They enter the 
bladder as a rule through the urethra, but cases occur in which they 
break into it from abscesses in the rectum, uterus, vagina, or pelvic 
connective tissue. 

Bacteria are often introduced into the bladder by means of dirty 
catheters. In other instances they attack the urethra primarily (as in 
gonorrhoea), and extend gradually as far as the bladder. 

Their lodgment in the bladder is favored if there be any interference 
with the evacuation of the urine, such as is caused by stricture or paraly- 
sis. When the bladder is incompletely emptied so that some urine 
remains in it for a considerable time the bacteria which enter it find 
time to multiply and set up changes in the urine. As the urine accumu- 
lates and the ureters become dilated the bacteria find ready access to the 
pelvis of the kidney through these channels. 

Animal parasites, as well as vegetable, may induce inflammation in 
the pelvis and ureter. This is especially true of Bilharzia or Distoma 
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hcBtnatobium (Art. 239)^ whose eggs are deposited and .embryos hatched 
in the urinary tract. Euatrongylua gigaa (Art. 231) is much less 
dangerous. 

All the forms of concretion described in Arts. 531 and 532 are capa- 
ble of exciting more or less intense pyelitis. They give rise to continu- 
ous mechanical irritation, which in the case of the hard and spiny 
oxalate-calculi is often very great, and is not slight in the case of the 
other forms. They produce mischief in another way when they become 
impacted in the ureter and cause retention of urine as well as local 
lesions. 

554. Pyelitis, set up m the various ways just described, varies much 
in its symptoms and course. In catarrhal inflammation the mucous 
membrane is red and swollen, often studded with small extravasations, 
and secreting a liquid abounding in epithelial cells or pus according to 
the stage of the disorder. The lymphadenoid tissue existing in variable 
quantity in the submucosa is often swollen, and appears in the form of 
gray nodular swellings in the reddened mucous membrane. In chronic 
cases ulceration and thickening takes place. When the inflammation is 
diphtheritic patches of the mucous membrane rapidly slough. Bacteria 
have a very destructive action, as the urine becomes alkaline owing to 
their multiplication in it, and the products of the decomposition corrode 
the inflamed tissue. Sooner or later the bacteria invade the renal 
parenchyma. According to Klebs they advance along the collecting 
tubes and tubules destroying the epithelium and exciting inflammation. 

As a result of this invasion the kidney swells up, often enormously, 
and looks as if soaked or sodden. At the same time in the cortex-and 
medulla appear a number of small yellow patches surrounded by a zone 
of hyperaemia, which are simply small patches of suppuration. Purulent 
pyelitis thus gives rise to purulent pyelonephritis (or so-called ^ surgi- 
cal kidney^). The process may issue in induration, but more commonly 
the suppurating patches grow into large abscesses which burst into the 
pelvis of the kidney. Not infrequently abscesses form in the tissue 
immediately surrounding the kidney, and are called perinephritie 
abscesses* If the suppuration within the kidney goes on large pus- 
secreting cavities communicating with the renal pelvis are produced, 
and in extreme instances the whole of the kidney is thus destroyed, its 
place being occupied by a mere pus-containing sack. This condition is 
referred to as pyonephrosis. 

Parasitic pyelonephritis may be unilateral or bilateral; in the latter 
case it is usually more advanced on one side than on the other. 

555. Calculous pyelitis leads partly to thickening and induration 
of the affected tissues, partly to ulceration. Not infrequently the in- 
flammation, at least during some part of its course, becomes purulent: 
occasional hsemorrhages are also common. 

The inflammation sooner or later extends to the renal parenchyma 
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and leads to swelling and cellular infiltration, terminating in suppura- 
tion or in fibroid induration. In either case some portion of the renal 
tissue is destroyed. The whole of it may perish in extreme cases, leaving 
nothing but a fibrous sack surrounding the original calculus. Ferine- 
phritic abscesses also are frequently produced. 

When calculi of some size become wedged in the ureter the outflow of 
urine may be interrupted. If in consequence of this a considerable ac- 
cumolation of urine takes place in the pelvis of the kidney we may have 
hydronephrosis (Art. 552) superimposed on pyelitis. The retained urine 
often decomposes and thus intensifies the inflammation so that it be- 
comes purulent: in this way pyonephrosis succeeds hydronephrosis. 

The impacted stone may be gradually urged forward into the bladder 
by the pressure of the accumulating urine, giving rise to haemorrhage, 
erosion, and inflammation on its way. 

The ulcers, whether of the ureter or pelvis, may break through exter- 
nally and thus enable pus to escape into neighboring parts, such as for 
instance the intestine or the bladder. More often however the pus 
escapes into the perinephric (subperitoneal) cellular tissue, and gives 
rise to wide-sprci^ suppurative or septic inflammation. 

Calculous pyelitis is usually unilateral, rarely bilateral. 

• 

References: — Michabus, Wien. med. Presae xi.; Ebstbin, Ziemasen'a Cyclop, 
XV.; Bright, Abdominal tumors (New Syd. Soc.) London 1860; Discussion, Intet' 
nat. med, congress London 1881 and Lancet 1, 1883; J. B. Roberts, Amer. Joum, 
mexL iciences April 1883 (on perinephritic abscess); Robbbts, Urinary and renal 
dmues London 1885. 



CHAPTER LXXII. 

RENAL TUMORS AND PARASITES. 

556. Of the yarious primary connectiye^tUsue tninors of the kid- 
ney sarcoma presents the greatest interest. Benal sarcoma is usually con- 
genital, and is apparent at birth or becomes noticeable in the first mouths 
or years of life. The tumor is sometimes yery large (4 to 6 kilo- 
grammes), and consists of soft whitish tissue interspersed with patches 
of hsemorrhagic softening. The mass of the tissue is made up of round, 
spindle-shaped, and multiform cells. It sometimes contains large trans- 
yersely-striated spindles (rhabdomyoma. Art. 153). These last haye a 
special interest, for they are eyidence that the tumor has arisen in tissue 
the early stages of whose deyelopment haye in some way been disturbed 
(Art. 516). 

Cellular flbromata are frequently met with in the kidney, and take 
the form of nodules of the size of a pea or smaller. Large fibrous tumors 
are yery rare, as are also myxomata, lipomata, angiomata, and their com- 
binations. They all of them take the form of nodes seated in the 
parenchyma or on the capsule of the kidney, or in its pelyis or calicos. 
Gbawitz has iuyestigated certain small subcapsular tumors, from the 
size of a pea to that of a cherry, and of a white marrow-like appearance, 
which haye been described as lipomatous: he regards them as simply 
aberrant and proliferous portions of the suprarenal body. In their 
structure they are yery like the degenerate suprarenals described in Art. 
565^ consisting of a fibrous stroma with rows and groups of cells contain- 
ing a yariable amount of fat. Obawitz has named them '^ struma lipo- 
nuitodes aberrates renis." Telangiectatic tumors (angiomata) in the 
renal pelvis sometimes give rise to seyere haBmorrhage. 

Adenomata of the kidney appear as well-defined white nodes of the 
size of a walnut or less, and with a structure like that of oyarian adeno- 
mata. Weichselbaum and Gbeenish distinguish a papillary and an 
alyeolar yariety. The former they say starts in the collecting tubes, and 
consists of gland-like tubules and acini, studded internally with papill® 
and lined with cylindrical epithelium. The alyeolar form is said to start 
in the conyoluted tubules and is lined with epithelium like theirs. It is 
yery probable that these growths may deyelop into carcinomata. 

Cancers of the kidney are either soft or hard, and lead to greater or 
less enlargement of the organ; sometimes the enlargement is yery great. 
In the larger tumors the whole of the renal epithelium may be destroyed 
by the cancerous growth. The latter may extend into the pelyi& The 
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smaller tumors affect only a portion of thu parenchyma and are often 
fairly well marked off from tlie sound tissue. The tumors commonly 
enclose softened and hEemorrhagic patches, whence blood and cancerous 
detritus may reach the urine. Renal carcinoma occurs at all agea, but ia 
relatively frequent in children. In general it is unilateral, though 
cases are recorded in which a smaller tumor has been found in the second 
kidney. 

Sarcoma and carcinoma are not infrequent oe secondary or metasta- 
tic growths: they form rounded nodes. 

References on mjoBarcoma:—E berth. Virvh. Arch. vol. 65; GoHKHEiu, ibid. 
Tol. 68; BRODOWsn, ibid. vol. 67; MutcaAKo, ibid, vol, 73; Bbosin, ibid. vol. tt6; 
KocsKK and Lanohans, Deut, ZeitKhr. f. Chir. ix,; Landsberobr, BM. klin. 
IFocft, 1877; O&ler, Joum. of Anat. and Physiol, xiv.; Hubeb and Bobtbom, 
Deui. Arch. f. klin. Med. xzni.; EvK and Williams, Trann. Path. Soc. xxxl 
(1888): on primary sarcoma — Windle, Joum. o/ Anat, arid Physiol, xviii. (with 
indsx of cases); Suith. Amer. Joum. med. net. 1886. 

On lipoma and 'strunia': — Vibchow, Krankh. Oeiiehv>^te it.; KI.BBS, Handb. 
d. path. Anat.: Stdrb, Arch. d. Heilk. 1875; Saboorin, Arr.h. de phygiol. ix,; 
Obawitz, Fi're/i. d reft. vol. 93; Ebstkin, Ztemasen's Cyclop, xv. ; Riokabds, 
Brit. Med. Joum. 2, 1888. 

On adenoma and carcinoma: — Robik, L'epithelioma du rein Paris 1B55; Wal- 
DETSK, Vireh. Arch. voIb, 61, 54; Klebs, loc. cit.; Perbwerreff, Virch. Arch. 
vol. 56; Weiqebt, ibid. vol. 67; KUhn, Deut. Arch. f. klin. Med. rvi.; Stcrm, 
Arch, d. Heilk. XVI. ; NauMABN. Easai siir le caiicer dii rein Paris 1873; Sohrbr, 
Dim primire Carcinom d. Niere In. Diss. Zurich 1877, Virch. Arch, vol, 67; 
Wkiohselbauh and GREENian, Wien. med. Jahrb. 18S3; MooRE, Trans. Path. 
Soc. XXXI. (1883); Beport, Bril. med. Joum. 1, 1884, 

557. Of the animal parasites inhabiting the kidney Eckinococeus 
is the most important. It forms hydatid cysts from the size of a hazel- 
nnt to that of a child's head, with or without daughter-cysts. The cysts 
may hurst into the pelvis of the kidney. When the acolices die the cyst 
may contract, and its contents become inspissated and cretaceous. 

Cysticercus celluloste and Pentastoma dentirulatum are very rare. 
When the blood contains Filaria a number of the parasites reach the 
kidney, lying both without and within the vessels. Their presence in 
the kidney and in the thoracic duct gircs rise to intermittent htematuria 
and chyluria, the nrine in the latter case being milky from the admix- 
ture of excessively fine oil-globules (Art. 235). 

Eastrongylus gigas and BUharzia or Distoma hmmatobium have 
ly been alluded to (Art. 553). The eggs of the latter when depoM- 
Hed in the mucous membrane of the pelvis or ureter excite inflammation 
resulting in ulceration and induration. The more superficial may 
become encrusted with urinary salts and form sandy grains on the mu- 
cous membrane. 

When ulceration of the intestine Bud of the ureter or renal pelvis 
leads to the formation of abnormal coram uni cat ions between these parts, 
round-worms occasionally wander into the kidney. 
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CHAPTER LXXIII. 

DISORDERS OF THE BLADDER 

558. The urinary bladder is the temporary receptacle of the renal 
secretion. When the urine is mingled with abnormal exudations from 
the blood-vessels, or the products of morbid change in the kidney or its 
pelvis, these are naturally detained for a certain time in the bladder. Of 
the formed matters thus occurring in its contents the following are the 
most important. 

Bed blood-cells or their detritus come either from the kidney or 
from its pelvis. In the former case they have in general escaped from 
the glomeruli as a result of disordered circulation (Arts, 523, 527) or of 
inflammation (Art. 544). They are rarely derived from intertubnlar 
hffimorrhage. Vascular tumor-growths in the kidney (such as carcinoma 
or angioma) may also give rise to haemorrhage and haematuria. 

When a part of the extravated blood coagulates in the tubules the 
urine contains dark and opaque granular cylinders containing blood-oells 
oi; their remains and known as blood-casts. 

HsBmorrhage from the pelvis of the kidney is generally due to inflam- 
mation and erosion caused by renal concretions. 

White blood-cells appear in the urine in inflammatory conditions of 
the kidney and its pelvis, especially in purulent pyelitis. In chronic 
suppuration they are for the most part fatty and disintegrated. In tu- 
bercalous and other necrotic affections we find bacilli and necrotic detri- 
tus in the urine. 

Epithelial cells come from the pelvis and from the collecting tubes 
of the kidney, perhaps too from the loops of Henle and the intercalary 
tubules. The statement sometimes made — that entire and unaltered 
epithelial cells from the convoluted tubules escape into the urine — is 
erroneous. Degenerate cells from the cortex and their detritus are how- 
ever met with. 

The pelvic epithelial cells are polymorphous, resembling exactly those 
of the bladder itself. The renal cells are cylindrical or cubical: when 
they are in great numbers and cohere into cylinders we have the so- 
called epithelial casts. 

In rare cases cancer-cells from a renal tumor are found in the 
nrine. 
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When albaminous matters escape into the tubules with the urine and 
there coagulate, we have formed, as already described (Art. 533), the 
cylindrical masses known as tube-easts; and some of these are usually 
washed out and reach the bladder. They are either entirely colorless 
and hyaline, or granular, or waxy in appearance and tint. Oasts of each 
of these forms may have adhering to them epithelial cells or their 
detritas (albuminous and fatty granules), free nuclei, white and red 
blood-cells, granular deposits of urinary salts, and crystals of calcium 
mate or oxalate. 

When there are bacteria in the urine some of them may adhere to 
the casts: it is howeyer to be noted that the granular masses enveloping 
some of the casts have of late been erroneously taken for micrococci. 

All the urinary deposits and concretions described in Arts. 531 and 
532 are ultimately carried into the bladder, unless their size prevents 
them passing through the ureter. Scolices and daughter-cysts occa- 
Monally escape from a renal hydatid. And when the ova of Bilharzia or 
Piiaria are deposited in the mucous membrane of the urinary tract we 
are apt to find both OTa and embryos in the urine. 

559. When the urine has reached the bladder it is liable to be 
mingled with abnormal products derived either from the diseased blad- 
der-wall or the parts adjoining, or from the exterior. 

Blood is one of the most common admixtures, and is met with in 
cases of intense inflammation, ulceration, or engorgement of the wall of 
the bladder, and in the vascular lesions accompanying scurvy, hsBmor- 
rhagic small-pox, scarlatina, etc. Not infrequently traumatic lesions 
such as are caused by stone or external violence, and tumors such as 
papilloma, sarcoma, and cancer, are the cause of vesical hadmorrhage. 

Teslcal epithelium is shed into the urine in inflammation (cystitis) 
and in cases of papillomatous (so-called villous) tumor. In the latter 
instance villous fragments of the growth are also occasioaally found. 
Masses of cancer-cells are frequently found in the urine in cancerous 
ulceration of the bladder. 

In all the forms of cystitis we find pas-cells in the urine. 
When rupture and perforation of the bladder-wall has taken place 
matters of very various kinds may reach its interior. A pelvic abscess 
may yield pus, and ulcerating uterine carcinoma putrid detritus and 
cancer-cells, a rectal ulcer or fistula fadces, a dermoid cyst its character- 
istic contents, and so on. 

The most common matters entering the bladder from without are 
bacteria^ and less frequently yeast-cells* If the urine offers them 
suitable conditions for growth and they are not forthwith removed from 
the bladder, they proceed to multiply; micrococci and sarcinse do so 
most readily, bacilli less frequently. 

Ohildren and others sometimes pass solid objects (such as pencils, 
hair-pins^ straws^ etc.) through the urethra into the bladder, and pieces 
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of catheters are occasionally broken off and lost in like manner. Now 
and then shot and bullets which have penetrated the surrounding parts 
are found loose in the bladder. 

560. The causes which give rise to the formation of concretions in 
the kidney and its pelvis may also give rise to concretions within the 
bladder. As we pointed out in Arts. 531 and 532 acid and alkaline fer- 
mentations of the urine are frequently the cause of these deposits, in 
other cases the cause lies in the nature of the food taken. Not uncom- 
monly however wo are unable to detect any sufficient cause. 

Very often indeed the basis of a vesical calculus is a concretion which 
has passed from the pelvis of the kidney into the bladder, or a foreign 
body introduced from without. On ' such a basis solid deposits are 
formed, usually of triple phosphate and acid phosphate of calcium. The 
foreign bodies in fact set up vesical inflammation and the products of 
this undergo alkaline decomposition. Deposits of uric acid and urates 
are much less common. 

These deposits take the form of grayel^ or of stone* The stone is 
usually single, and sometimes reaches a very large size. 

A stone is usually spherical or ovoid, and may be smooth, nodular, 
tuberculatcd, rough, or even spiny. When more than one are present 
they are occasionally facetted or polyhedral. Some stones are hard, 
some soft and friable. They are often stratified or laminar, and made 
up of a number of different substances. 

The presence of a stone generally causes inflammation of the blad- 
der, occasionally ulceration and haemorrhage. As it irritates the bladder 
it causes it to contract, and sometimes at the same time hinders its 
evacuation; in this way a stone often leads to hypertrophy of the blad- 
der-wall. At times the stone lies in a diverticulum or sacculation of the 
bladder, and may there become impacted. 

Vetioal oalooli are classified according to their compoeltion. 

(1) Uric-acid and uratio calculi. Pure uric-acid stones are generally small 
and hard, and of a yellow red or brown tint. Uratic stones (containing urates 
of ammonium and magnesium) are seldom pure. The superficial layers are 
usually composed of calcium oxalate and ammonium-magnesium (triple) phos- 
phate. 

(2) Phosphatic and calcareous calculi. These consist mainly of calcium 
phosphate, or of ammonium-magaesium phosphate. Stones consisting entirely 
of calcium carbonate are very rare. All these stones are white or gprayish white. 
Triple-phosphate stones are soft and friable, the others are hard. 

(8) Oxalatic calculi, consisting of calcium oxalate, are hard and spiny; they 
are brown in color. 

(4) Cystine-calculi are soft brownish-yellow and waxy. 

(5) Xanthine-calouli are red, with a smooth surface and earthy f raotore. 

561. Infiammation of the bladder or eystitls is in most oases caused 
by the presence of irritant matters in the urine (Arts. 558-660), whether 
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due to morbid admixture or to decomposition; it may also be a result of 
traumatic injury, or of irritant impurities in the blood. 

Catarrhal cystitis is characterized by the occurrence of shed 
epithelium, pus-cells, mucus, and generally red blood-cells, in the 
arine. In recent cases the mucous membrane appears but little altered. 
When the secretion is purulent the membrane is covered with a film of 
pQB, and is sometimes very much swollen. When haemorrhage has 
occurred the surface is of a uniform gray tint, or mottled with gray black 
and reddish-brown patches. If the inflammation has extended to the 
submucous and muscular coats, so that these are infiltrated, the whole 
wall becomes more or less thickened. In extreme cases the serous or 
peritoneal surface may be stained with bloody or slaty-gray patches, and 
at length purulent or putrid exudations may mike their appearance in 
the subperitoneal tissue (pericystitis) and on the peritoneum itself. 
This of course happens only in very intense suppurative or septic inflam- 
mations, such as are set up by septic (bacterial) decomposition of the 
contents of the bladder. 

Certain irritants, such as cantharidin, lead from the outset of the 
affection to superficial sloughing of the epithelium, which becomes 
detached in the form of necrotic flakes and shreds. Such infective dis- 
orders as measles, scarlatina, typhoid, septicaemia, etc. are occasionally 
accompanied by superflcial diphtheritic desquamations in the form of 
isolated yellowish patches; in other instances the exudation is croupous. 
When the urine becomes ammoniacal and putrid the epithelial layers, 
the connective tissue of the mucosa and submucosa, and even the mus- 
cular coat may in parts become necrosed and ulcerated, and at length 
gangrenous and putrid. In this way ulceration, gangrene, and abscess 
of the bladder-wall are developed, and ultimately perforation may occur 
at one or more points, with the result of secondary suppuration and 
necrosis in the neighboring tissues. 

In the severer forms of cystitis the mucous surface is frequently rough 
and sandy with incrusted salts, chiefly triple-phosphate. 

As we have already pointed out {AH. 553) inflammation of the blad- 
der may extend to the ureters and the kidney, especially when there is 
retention of urine (^ surgical kidney '). 

In clironic cystitis fibrous hyperplasia of 1>he coats of the bladder, 
with true hypertrophy of its muscular coat (Art. 563), is a common 
occurrence. 

Tabercalosis of tlie bladder begins with the formation of gray nodules 
surrounded by a zone of hyperaemia; these enlarge and turn yellow, and 
sooner or later break down into ulcers. The ulcers have a cheesy infil- 
trated floor and their borders are hypersemic. They increase in size by 
progressive marginal disintegration and by coalescence, and in this way 
are formed large sinuous ulcerations, involving a considerable part of the 
mnooaa and sabmnooea. Vesioal taberoulosis is usually aooompaoied by 
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tuberculosis of the pelvis of the kidney (Art. 550) or, in the male, of the 
geuitp.1 apparatus: it is indeed probable that the process starts in some 
part of the latter system. 

The mucous membrane of the urinary tract, and especially that of 
the bladder, frequently contains a number of small aggregations of 
lymphadenoid tissue, and in catarrhal cystitis these become perceptibly 
swollen. They then look very much like tubercles, especially when they 
are surrounded by a hyperaemic zone. 

Long-continued engorgement of the vesical blood-vessels leads to 
varicose dilatations of the veins, chiefly those near the neck of the blad- 
der. They are sometimes referred to as vesical haemorrhoids, and 
now and then obstruct the evacuation of the bladder or give rise to 
haemorrhage. 

Amyloid degeneration of the vesical mucous membrane is not 
rare, but as a rule it is not apparent without the aid of the microscope. 
In very rare instances the amyloid deposits may lead to induration of the 
mucosa and submucosa. 

References :~ViBOHOW, Krankivafte OeschwOUte ii.; Ebstein, ZieifMsefC9 
Cyclop. XV. ; Klebs. Handb, d. path, Anat. i. ; Maas. Krankh, d. Blase {Kdnig*9 
Handb, d. Chirurgie); Chavassb, ^ude sur la ttiherculose des arganes urinaires 
Paris 1872; VoisiN, Tuberculose des orgaties ginito-urinaires. Bulletin de la soc, 
anat, de Paris XLix, (1874); Kirmisson, Cyatite, ibid, L. (1875); Durand, Cystite 
chronique, ibid. Lii. (1877); Steinthal, Virch, Arch. vol. 100; Du Casal, Cyitite 
chronique, Qaz, hebd, dernid, 1877; W. Roberts, Brit, Med, Joum. 8, 1881; Har- 
rison, Intemat, encydop, of surgery vi. London 1886. 

562. The commonest of the tamors of the bladder is the so-called 
^ villous cancer ' or vascular papillomatous fibroma. It consists of a 
number of long and slender villi or papillary growths, springing from a 
comparatively narrow base: each villus consists of a delicate stroma con- 
taining wide and thin walled vessels and covered with stratified epithe- 
lium. The growth does not extend into the deeper layers of the mucous 
membrane, and sometimes attains the size of a small apple. It is single 
or multiple, and is usually situated towards the base of the bladder not 
far from the neck, so as sometimes to obstruct the channel during mic- 
turition. The vessels And the stroma being alike delicate and fragile, 
the tumor is very apt to bleed and may thus prove very dangerous to the 
patient. From time to time fragments of the villi are detached and 
passed with tlie urine. The growth is not malignant and should not be 
described as a ' cancer.' 

Primary carcinoma of the bladder is a very rare growth; it occurs 
both in men and women and takes the form of a nodular or fungous or 
papillary tumor, at times extending over a considerable part of the 
bladder, and penetrating the submucous and even the muscular coat. 
The cancerous infiltration may thence extend into neighboring parts. 
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Secondary carcinoma is more frequently met with^ the infection 
reaching the bladder from the uterus, yagina, rectum, or prostate. 
Other neoplasms of the bladder are yery rare indeed. 

Lanohans recently described a case of vesical angioma {Vtreh. Areh. yoL 88); 
QU88BNBAUBB(Are^ /. Idin. Chir. zym.) and Volemann (ibid. XUL) cases of my. 
ama» Schatz (Arch. /. Oyndk. x) of fibromyxoma, Posnbr {Berl. hlin. TToo^ 
1883) of primary carcinoma. Bee also Stein. Tumors of the bladder Philadelphia 
188t, New York Med. Bee, 1885 (with references to the recorded cases). 

563. Dilatation of the bladder takes place when its eyacuation is 
interfered with through occlusion or stricture of the urethra or paralysis 
of the muscular wall of the bladder itself. When the eyacuation is ren- 
dered difficult, or when frequent contraction of the bladder is induced 
by the stimulus of a stone, the muscular coat may hypertrophy. The 
mH becomes thickened and the oyergrown muscle-bundles stand out 
irom the inner surface in a reticulum of bands or fasciculi. 

Diyerticuli are produced cither by the simultaneous sacculation of 
all the coats, or by the protrusion of the mucous and submucous coats 
through the meshes of the fasciculated muscular coat. These diyertic- 
nla are seldom larger than a walnut. They frequently are the seat of 
concretions, and sometimes are first caused by the pressure of a calculus. 
Displacements of the bladder are rare, though occasionally a part 
of the yiscus prolapses into a hernial sac. The base of the bladder may 
also fall down into the yagina (vaginal cystocele), or the posterior wall 
may prolapse through the dilated female urethra and appear at the ex- 
ternal orifice. 

ftapture of the bladder results from traumatic injury, excessiye dis- 
tention, or morbid change in the wall. Rupture into the peritoneum 
usually leads to fatal peritonitis. After perforations into the pelvic cell- 
ular tissue urinary infiltration takes place, leading to gangrene or sup- 
puration in the tissue invaded. Ulceration or local necrosis sometimes 
leads to the opening of abnormal communications between the bladder 
and the vagina, uterus, rectum, or external cutaneous surface. These are 
called arinary flstulie^ and are kept open by the constant escape of 
urine through them. 
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MORBID CHANGES IN THE URETHRA. 

564. The inflammations of tlie nretlira correspond generally with 
those of other mucous membranes. Croupous and diphtheritic inflamma- 
tions are rare, but catarrh is Very frequently met with. The most im- 
portant form of catarrh is gonorrlicea^ which is set up by a specific 
micrococcus (Neisseb, Haab, Martin). The micrococcus is conveyed 
to the urethra in the secretion from another mucous membrane affected 
with gonorrhoea^ and multiplying sets up an inflammation characterized 
by its purulent catarrhal exudation, which is yellowish or greenish-yellow 
and sometimes slightly blood-stained. The intlammation may extend 
from the urethra to other parts of the urinary tract and to the neighbor- 
ing genital organs, and ultimately affect (by metastasis) remote regions 
like the joints, as in gonorrhceal rheumatism. 

The inflammiition may also extend in the urethra from the mucous to 
the submucous strata, and thence to the periurethral connective tissue 
and the lymphatics. 

It usually ends in recovery, though in places it may lead to ulceration 
and abscess, to fibrous hyperplasia, corrugation and thickening of the 
mucous membrane, or cicatricial contraction. These are most common 
in chronic cases (gleet, gotitte m ill t aire). 

Other forms of urethral inflammation are the soft chancre or clian- 
crold (Art. 391), the liard chancre or initial sclerosis of syphilis (Art. 
391), and lupous and tuberculous disease. Ulceration is frequent be- 
hind the site of strictures, and it readily extends to the urethra from 
prostatic ulcers. When the ulceration goes deeply fistulous tracts may 
be formed, leading to urinary infiltration of the surrounding tissue and 
ultimately to abscesses and permanent urinary fistulse. In the male 
these fistuljB have sometimes a very irregular almost labyrinthine course, 
and open either on the exterior or into the rectum. 

A not uncommon after-effect of chronic inflammation is the de- 
velopment of polypous and papillary growths, such as the ^ cauliflower 
excrescences' {condylonvita acuminata) or 'caruncles' which appear 
round the orifice of the urethra in women. 

YariceSy resembling rectal haBmorrhoids, are sometimes formed at 
the site last-named in consequence of long-continued inflammatory 
hyperemia. 
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The most common tumors affecting the female urethra are sarcoma, 
myxoma, fibroma, and carcinoma. Fibroma gives rise to nodes and 
nmiules, or to vascular papillomatous growths. In males cancer of the 
prostate or of the glans penis frequently attacks the urethra. Small 
cjsb^ of retention are occasionally formed in the mucous glands of the 
female urethra. 

Stricture of the urethra is proximately due to inflammatory swelling 
of the mucous membrane, to nodular or diffuse unilateral or annular 
fibrous hyperplasia, to cicatrices, to valvular folds of membrane, or to 
polypus growths. Qonorrhoeal inflammation and traumatic injury are 
the most common exciting causes. Inflammatory strictures are of tenest 
seated in the membranous and in the contiguous spongy part of the 
canal. In old men the enlarged prostate frequently obstructs and 
efOD occludes the urethra. In infants and young children the coUiculus 
seminalis is sometimes so excessively developed as to interfere with mic- 
turition. 

Traumatie rupture of the urethra arises in various ways; a very 
common cause is careless catheterization by which 'false passages' are 
produced. They are usually situate at the deeper end of the canal, 
and either end blindly or lead into the urethra again or into the bladder. 
Such ruptures give rise to urinary infiltration and abscess, or to 
fistulae surrounded by dense fibrous tissue and partially lined with epi- 
thelium. 

References on the micrococcus of gonorrhoaa (gonoooccus): — Neissbb, Cent, f, 
med. Wiss. 28. 1879, Deut. med. Woch. 30, 1882; Bokai, Pest, med.-chir. Presse 
1880; Chetnb, Brit, Med, Joum. 2, 1880; Haab, Correap, f, Schweizer Aerzte 
1881, Der Mikrokokkus d. Blenorrh, neonatorum {Homer's Festschrift 1881); 
Krause, Cent, f, prdkt, AugenheUk, 1882; Martin, Recherches sur les inflam. 
mitast. suppur. d la suite de la gonorrlUe Geneva 1882; Bockhart, Vierteyahrs- 
schr. f. Derm. u. Syph, 1883; Sternbero, PhUad, Med, News 1883-84; WsLAN- 
DRB, CkLz. mid. de Paris 1884; Lokbr, Deut. med. Woch. 1886. 
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MORBID CHANGES IN THE SXJPRARENAD3. 

666. Malformations of the saprarenals are not common: though 
sometimes there are more than two or there are small accessory bodies of 
like structure; or on the other hand they are imperfectly developed or 
absent altogether. The latter is usually the case only when other mal- 
formations of the viscera are present. 

Fatty degeneration is a normal phenomenon in the adult; it is ap- 
parent chiefly in the cells of the cortical layer, which thereby acquire a 
pale-yellow tint. 

Amyloid cliange of the blood-vessels is not infrequent as an accom- 
paniment of amyloid disease in other organs; it may give rise to indura- 
tion. 

Pigmentation is a very common occurrence in old age, affecting 
chiefly the deeper layers of the cortex. The cells are either of a uniform 
yellow tint or beset with pigment-granules. 

HflDmorrhage is somewhat uncommon, though cases occur in which 
the extravasation is so great as to cause the organ to swell enormously. 
It is then due either to mechanical injury, or to vascular disorder. ViB- 
CHOW describes an acute haemorrhagic form of inflammation of the 
Buprarenals. 

Inflammation of the suprarenals is not frequently observed, though 
it does occur in various forms. Thus in acquired and in hereditary 
syphilis cellular infiltrations and gummatous inflammations are described. 
And in other cases inflammation ending in suppuration or in cicatricial 
induration has been noted. 

The commonest as well as the most important variety of inflammation 
is that which terminates in caseons and fibroid degeneration of the 
gland: in most cases it is apparently of a tuberculous nature. The 
Buprarenals are more or less enlarged, the capsule thickened and adherent 
to the neighboring structures. The surface is either smooth or nodular 
and mishappen: on section the parenchyma appears in great part replaced 
by dense flbrous tissue enclosing caseous foci of various sizes. These 
latter may contract or be absorbed, whereupon the organ becomes dis- 
torted and shrunken; in other instances they become calcifled. The 
disease is usually bilateral Sometimes abscesses are formed. 

The tumor oftenest observed in the suprarenals is that described by 
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ViBCHOW as struma KpomeUosa suprarencUis: it is a nodular growth 
consisting essentially of fatty glandular tissue. Carcinoma and sarcoma 
also occur, the latter often reaching a very large size. 

Suprarenal cysts haye also been described by yarious obsenrers. They 
are formed either by the softening of hssmorrhagic patches, or by the 
dilatation of the cortical acini (Klebs). These true cysts must not be 
confounded with the cayities yery frequently obseryed in the glands, 
which are due to post-mortem softening of the inner layers of the cortex. 
The Echinococcus is the only animal parasite met with in the supra- 
lenals. 

Disease of the suprareqals, especially the caseous fibroid degeneration, is often 

•ooQmpanied by bronzing of the skin {ouUb cenea) and buccal mucous mem- 

bnme, and by a profound and fatal cachexia. The pigmentation is sometimes 

uniform and diffuse, sometimes in patches and streaks. The bronzing and the 

ochezia are supposed to depend on the suprarenal lesion; the affection being 

referred to as meUuma suprarencUe or Addison's disease. In many cases 

changes in the abdominal sympathetic neryes and ganglia haye been obseryed. 

Vo satisfactory explanation of the relation of the seyeral phenomena has yet been 

grren. 

References: — ^Addison, On the oonstitutUmcU and local effects of disease of the 
suprarenal (Mpeules London 1855, reprint (New 8yd. Soc., 1868); Heckbb, Monat9' 
schr. /. Geburtskunde xxxm. (1869); VmcHOW. Krankh, OeschtmOste u,; Klebs, 
Path, Anat. L; AyERBSOK, Die Addison'sche Krankheit Erlangen 1869; Wolf, 
Berl, klin. Woch. 1869; Greenhow, Croonian lectures London 1875, Trans, Path. 
8oe. (many papers), Trans, inter, med. congress n. London 1881; Bubgeb, Die 
Nebenniere u. d. Morbus Addisonii Berlin 1888; Chiari, Wien. med. Presse xxL 
(1880); Fleiboheb and Penzoldt, Deut. Arch, f Jdin. Med. xzyi. (1880); Hubeb, 
Urid, TV. ; QoonHABT, Atlas of Pathology (New Syd. Soc.) London 1879, Trans. 
Hith. Soc XTTTTn. 1883; Da Ck)8TA and Lonqstrbth, Amer. Joum. med. seienoes 
July 1880; Saundbt, Brit. Med. Joum. 1, 1883; Barlow and Ck)X7PLAND, Trans. 
Path. Soc. zzzyi. 1885. 

Mabgbaitd ( Virch. Arch. yoL 93) has recently pointed out that accessory supra- 
renals are not unconmionly to be found in the broad ligament near the oyaiyt 
On saprareDal tissue in and about thelddney see Art. 556. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 



566. The organs of respiration fall naturally into two groups dis- 
tmgaished by differences both of structure and of function. The one 
incliides the Inngs^ in which chemical interchanges between the blood 
and the air are effected; the other is the system of air-passages by 
which the lungs are placed in communication with the exterior. 

The air-passages include the nose, larynx, trachea, and bronchi. 
From the point of view of morbid anatomy these are regarded simply as 
oayities lined with mucous membrane, and the morbid changes they 
undergo are conditioned chiefly by changes in this membrane. Certain 
parts of this system of passages perform functions other than that of air- 
conduction — for instance, the nasal mucous membrane contains the peri- 
pheral olfactory apparatus, and the larynx the mechanism of voice — but 
the fact affects but little the pathological relations of these parts. These 
functions involve the presence of certain structures in the epithelial wall 
of the air-passages, and these are sometimes secondarily (sometimes also 
primarily) affected when the latter is morbidly altered. 

The general considerations set forth in Section VI. (Arts. 414-431) 
tie accordingly in the main directly applicable to the case of the mucous 
membranes of the nose, larynx, trachea, and bronchi. 

The pathological relations of the lungs themselves (t. e. of the respira- 
tory tissues) are however of an essentially different kind. The peculiar 
itmoture of this part of the respiratory apparatus gives a special and 
peoaliar character to its morbid anatomy and to the clinical course of 
the diseases affecting it. 

The disorders of the respiratory organs are for the most part due to 
deleterious influences affecting their tissues through the medium of the 
nepired air. The affections which are traceable to disturbances of the 
drcalation or to alterations in the blood are however by no means in- 
significant. Affections due to extension of morbid processes from con- 
tiguous parts are comparatively infrequent. 



CHAPTER LXXVII. 

THE NASAL CAVITIES. 

567. Oongenital malformations of the nose which are at all extreme 
are met with only in combination with other malformations of the face. 
Thus in Cyclopia (Art. 7) the nose may be wanting or represented by 
a snout-like projection beneath the single orbit. Minor anomalies are — 
the absence of some of the nasal muscles, defects of the septum, of the 
ethmoid, or of the nasal bones, constriction or closure of the posterior 
nares, obliquity or distortion of the septum, and clefts of the alse nasi or 
of the floor of the nostrils. The latter occur in connection with cleft- 
palate and cleft-face (Art. 8). 

Haemorrhage from the nasal mucous membrane (eplstaxis) is very 
common, and may be due either to diapedesis or to rupture of blood- 
vessels. In many persons epistaxis is habitual: in others it occurs most 
frequently in connection with the haemorrhagic diathesis, and in various 
infective diseases, menstrual disorders, venous engorgement, inflamma- 
tory conditions, etc. 

Inflammation of the nasal mucous membrane (rlllnltls) is one of the 
commonest affections. It usually takes the form of a mucous or purulent 
catarrh (Art. 420); the croupous, diphtheritic, phlegmonous, and 
ulcerative varieties are much less common. 

Acute nasal catarrh is spoken of as coryza, and may result from 
a great variety of causes, such as cold, inhalation of irritant matters, 
micro-organismft, etc. 

( 'hronic nasal catarrh occurs chiefly in persons who are scrofulous, 
phthisical, or syphilitic: it is comparatively rare in persons otherwise 
healthy. Sometimes it results in thickening, sometimes in thinning or 
even atrophy, of the mucous membrane. In the latter case the nasal 
cavity appears abnormally large, and its walls secrete a yellowish or green- 
ish pus which undergoes putrid decomposition and gives rise to a fostid 
odor (ozaena simplex) and to the formation of dirty greenish crusts and 
scales. Frankel points out that in this form of atrophy the Bowman's 
glands disappear, and it is very probable that the alteration in the nasal 
secretion thereby occasioned makes it possible for septic organisms to 
lodge in the mucous membrane. In many chronic oases the bone 
underlying the mucous membrane likewise undergoes atrophic change. 
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Fbankel thus speaks of simple ozaena as rhinitis chronica atrophica 
faetida. 

Cronpons and diphtheritic inflammation of the nose is usually sec- 
ondary to the like affection in the throat (Arts. 423-426). Phlegmonous 
inflammation (Art. 427) is usually due to extension from neighboring 
parts, though it is sometimes confined to the nose. 

Ulcerative inflammation is in most cases due to syphilis (Art. 429) or 
to glanders (Art. 430). Lupous (Art. 392), tuberculous (Art. 428), and 
leprous (Art. 430) infiltration and ulceration are also met with^ but 
they are rare. The syphilitic and tuberculous affections of the nose 
frequently begin in the periosteum of the nasal bones and give rise to more 
or less extensive destruction of the osseous tissue. 

All the inflammatory affections of the nose may extend by continuity 
to the cavities and sinuses connected with it and there take on a more 
or less independent character, the cavities becoming filled with mucoos 
or purulent secretion. From the frontal or ethmoidal sinuses the in- 
flammation may extend into the interior of the cranium and so give rise 
to meningitis. 

References on ozaena: — Huppbrt, Begriff und Ursachen der Ozcena In. Diss. 

Strasburg 1879; B. Frankel, Ziemaaen's Cyclop, iv. ; Michel, Krankh, d, Naaen- 

hdhle und d, Nasenrachenrauniea Berlin 1876; E. Frankel, Virch, Arch. vols. 79, 

^, 90; Hartmann, Deutsclie med. Woch. 13, 1878; Gottstein, Breslauer drztl. 

Zeitschr. 17, 1879; Krause, Virch, Arch. vol. 85, Trans, inteniat. med. congress 

ui. London 1881; B. Robinson, Nasal Catarrh New York 1880; Franks, Dxiblin 

Joum, med. science 1881, 1882; Martin, De Vouhie t^ratThdse de Paris 1881; 

MoRELL Mackenzie. Disea^ses of the throat and nose ii. London 1884 (with full 

references), Lowenbero, Deut med, Woch. 1885. 

References on nasal lupus:— Hebra and Kaposi, Diseases of the skin iv. (New 

Syd. Soc.) London 1875; Moinel, Le lupus scrofvleux des fosses nasaies Paris 

1877. 

References on nasal tuberculosis:— Weicbselbaum, Allg. Wiener med, Zei- 
tttnfir27 and 28, 1881; Tornwaldt, Deut. Arch.f Ohrenheilk. x., Deut Arch, f 
Win. Med. xxvn. ; Bresqen, Der chron, Nasen- und Rachencatarrh Vienna 1883; 
ZucKKRKANDL, Norm, u. path. Anat. d. NasenJidhle u. ihrer pneum. Anhdnge 
VieoBa 1882; Dkmkb, Berl. Hin. Woch. 1883 (states that tuberculosis may attack 
the nose primarily); Volkmann, Samml. klin. Vortrdge 168, 169. 

References on phlegmonous inflammation of the nasal cavities: — Weichsel- 
BACM, Wiener med. Jahrb. 1881; Kohts, OerhardVs Handb. d. Kinderkr. in.; 
B. Frankel, ZiemsserCs Cyclop, rv. 

568. The nasal mucous membrane is not infrequently the seat of 
hyperplastic growths and of tumors, due partly to chronic inflammation, 
partly to unrecognized causes. They take the form of polypous excres- 
cences and are usually referred to as nasal polypi. 

Soft or mucous polypi resemble the mucous membrane in structure, 
but are somewhat more cellular. Sometimes the included mucous glands 
are dilated into cysts (cystic polypi) especially in the antrum of High- 
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more, or these glands are enlarged and multiplied as in glandular or 
adenomatous polypi, or traversed by numerous thin-walled blood-yeasels 
(telangiectatic polypi or ' erectile ' tumors). 

Other polypi consist of oedematous connective tissue and mucoid tis- 
sue, and are therefore classed as fibromata and myxomata. They are 
more translucent than the former, and are usually of a yellowish tint, 
the mucous polypi being gray or grayish-red. 

Sarcoma, dense fibroma, osteofibroma, chondroma, osteoma, car- 
cinoma, and mixed tumors of the connective-tissue group, have been met 
with in the nose. Many of these start not in the mucous membrane but 
in the periosteum of the nasal bones. The connective-tissue tumors, 
especially those originating in the periosteum, may reach a considerable 
size, distending the cavity in which they grow, sometimes protruding 
from the anterior and posterior nares, and much distorting the face. 

Carcinoma of the nose is most frequently met with about the an« 
terior nares and is therefore to be classed with the cutaneous forms of 
cancer. The cancers which originate in the mucous membrane take the 
form of irregularly nodulated growths, which sooner or later ulcerate. 

BhlnoUths are calcareous concretions, formed as a rule round some 
foreign body which has become impacted in the nasal cavity. In rare 
instances they are due to the inspissatiou of nasal secretions. 

Maggots or larvss are sometimes hatched in the nose from eggs de- 
posited by various species of Diptera. They may give rise to extensiye 
inflammation and sloughing. (See Mobell Maoken'zie, Diseases of 
the throat and nose ii. London 1884.) Of vegetable parasites bacteria 
and the Saccharomyces albicans are the commonest. The former are 
usually innocuous, though in certain cases, as in ozaena, they set up 
decomposition in the nasal secretions. In tuberculosis and in glanders 
the characteristic bacilli are found. 

References on nasal tumorst^VmcHOW, Krankhafte CfeschwUlste i., m.; Bai^ 
BOTH, Veber den Bau der Schleimpolypen 1855; Mathibu, Les polypes muqueuaa 
Thdse de Paris 1875; Thxtdichum, Polypus in the nose London 1877; Durhax, 
Holmes^s Syst. of surgery n. London 1888; Kohts, Oerhardfs Handb. d. Kinder' 
krankh, m.; Hopmuik. Virch, Arch, vol. 98, Wien. med, Presse 1888; ZUGKSR- 
KAKDL, Norm. u. path, Anat, d, Nasenhdhle Vienna 1883; Lbttbbtb, Intemat. 
eneydop. of surgery v. London 1885; Mobrll Maokenzib, Diseases of the 
throat and nose u. London 1884: the last two give many references to published 
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THE LARYNX. 



569. MalformatloilS. Entire absence of the larynx is very rare as 
a congenital anomaly; it is met with only in amorphous and acephalous 
acardiac monsters in whom the lungs are undeveloped (Art. 13). Con- 
genital defects, as of the epiglottis or of part or the whole of one of the 
laryngeal cartilages, are itiuch commoner. Asymmetry and abnormal 
largeness or smallness of the larynx are also met with: abnormal small- 
ness frequently accompanies aplasia of the testicle or early castration. 
Sometimes the laryngeal cartilages are abnormal in number, and the 
epiglottis more or less deeply cleft. The ventricles of the larynx or 
sinuses of Morgagni are not uncommonly of abnormally great capacity, 
and occasionally we find extra-laryngeal pouches communicating with 
them. This anomaly is of special interest, inasmuch as it is a normal 
feature in the Quadrumana. 

Of acquired deformities laryngeal stenosis is the most noteworthy. 
It may be due to pressure from without, but more commonly to disease 
(A the larynx; for example, to inflammation by which the mucous mem- 
brane becomes swollen and covered with a solid exudation or undergoes 
cicatricial contraction, or to the growth of intra-laryngeal tumors. 
Functional stenosis may be brought about by paralysis of the muscles 
which open the glottis or spasm of the muscles which close it. Foreign 
bodies impacted in the glottis may have the same effect. 

The morbid anatomy of the larynx has been very thoroughly discussed by Ep- 
FDOEB {KJtdM^B Handb. d, path, Anat part 7 vol. n. Berlin 1880). 

Komerous references to the pathology of laryngeal affections will be found in 
the following text-books : — ^Ra^uchfuss, ChrkardVs Handb. d. KinderkrankK 
m. TObingen 1878; voN Zibmssen, ZiemsBerCa Cyclop, rv., vn.; TObok, Klinik d. 
KrankheUen d, Kehlkopfea Vienna 1866; Cornil and Ranvibr, Man. Path. Hist. 
n. London 1884; P. Bbuns, Die Laryngotomie Berlin 1878; Mobbll Mackenzie, 
lAmam» of the throat and nose i. London 1880. 

570. Affeetlons of the laryngeal mncoas membrane. Laryngeal 

catarrh is very common, and is characterized by redness and swelling of 
the mncoxiB membrane together with a mucous, purulent, or serous ex- 
udation. Serous exudation is observed chiefly in catarrhs due to persis- 
tent paanve hyperasmia. The inflammation may extend over the entire 
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organ or be limited to certain parts such as the vocal cords or the 
epiglottis. It may be induced by very various causes. 

In chronic catarrh the blood-vessels are sometimes permanently 
dilated. The epithelium desquamates freely and often accumulates 
round the vocal cords in whitish films and patches, which form a nidus 
for bacteria. The mucosa and submucosa are infiltrated with leucocytes. 
The fibrous strata frequently become hypertrophied and thickened. 
When the papillary structures of the glottisalso are hypertrophied they 
assume the form of papillomatous or warty growths. The mucous 
glands of the posterior surface of the epiglottis, the false cords, and the 
sinuses of Morgagni may become enlarged and dilated, and give the 
surface a granulated appearance (granalar laryngitis). Loss of epithe- 
lium and rupture of the dilated and extended glands give rise to small 
erosions and ulcerations. Loss of continuous patches of epithelium is 
most frequently observed about the vocal cords and their posterior at- 
tachments, and is often due to the action of bacteria or of the thrush- 
fungus (Fig. .76, Art. 198). 

In chronic catarrh of long standing and in consequence of ulcera- 
tion the glandular structures become obliterated and the mucous mem- 
brane thinned and atrophied. Slight but often-repeated irritation is 
sometimes followed by hypertrophy of the squamous epithelium, which 
gives the affected spots a white or pearly appearance. The vocal cords 
are the parts most commonly affected, and they are sometimes the seat 
of polypous excrescences at the same time (Art. 575). 

Gronpous Inflammation of the laryngeal mucous membrane is 
sometimes primary, sometimes secondary to inflammation in neighboring 
parts. It is most common in connection with diphtheria^ small-pox, 
typhoid, and cholera, though it may also result from the inhalation of 
hot or irritant gases and vapors or from the introduction of foreign 
bodies. The interior of the larynx is covered with white or yellowish 
more or less coherent false membranes or only with white curdy flakes; 
these are sometimes readily removed, sometimes slightly adherent. The 
latter is the case when the epithelium of the affected part is stratified 
and squamous (Arts. 423-426). 

The false membranes consist in part of fibrinous filaments and meshes 
enclosing pus-corpuscles, in part of lustrous homogeneous flakes. When 
they are stripped off the underlying mucous membrane is red and raw- 
looking. 

Diphtheritic inflammation with sloughing and gangrene of the 
mucous membrane occurs most frequently in connection with diphtheria 
and typhoid, though it is rare even in these diseases. 

References:— Eppinoer, and Rauchfuss, loc, ciU\ voN ZnuiBSBN andSlsiNBR, 
Ziem88en*8 Cyclop, rv.; Rheiner, Viivh. Arch, vol. 5; E. Waqner, Arch. d. Heiik. 
VII. (1866); Steudenbr, Virch. Arch. vol. 54; Weiokrt, ibid. vol. 70; SCHOTTELIUS, 
Oeaellach, d. Natunmaaenachaften zu Marburg xn.; Report, Brit Med. J<ntm. 8, 
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1878; MoBSLL Mackenzie, op, eit. Diphtheria London, 1878; Report, Lancet 1, 
1879, and Med, chir. Trans, uai, (1879); Monti, Croup u. Diphtherie Vienna 
1884; VmCHOW, Berl, Hin, Woch, 1885; Obth, Path. Anat, n. Berlin 1886. 

It will be seen that we make no pathological distinction corresponding to that 
implied in the clinical terms croup and diphtheria. The specific infective disease 
diphtheria, when it is accompanied by croupous or superficial diphtheritic in- 
fliunmation of the lar3rnx and trachea, is the same as the affection clinically de- 
scribed as ' membranous croup,' a term which the pathology may well dispense 
with (Arts. 204, 448, 444). 

571. (Edema of the glottis is a more or less intense swelling of the 
laryngeal mucous membrane, due to infiltration of the mucosa and 
especially of the submucosa. The swelling is usually greatest on the 
posterior surface of the epiglottis, the aryteno-epigloifctic folds, and the 
false vocal cords, the submucosa of these parts being exceptionally loose 
in texture. The oedema may be so great as to occlude the superior 
orifice of the larynx. 

(Edema of the glottis may be acute or chronic. The former is due 
to inflammatory exudation, and occurs chiefly as a concomitant of catar- 
rhal, croupous, or diphtheritic inflammation, and around syphilitic and 
tuberculous ulcers and submucous or perichondritic abscesses. It may 
also accompany suppurative inflammations of the pharynx, thyroid 
gland, and cervical connective tissue. It is often unilateral or confined 
to one of the parts above mentioned, according to the exciting cause. 

Chronic oedema is usually the result of venous engorgement from 
cardiac disease, pulmonary emphysema, compression of the cervical 
Teins, etc., and of non-inflammatory affections of the blood or vessels: 
it is generally symmetrical and limited to the posterior surface of the 
epiglottis and the aryteno-epiglottic folds, though in a less degree it 
may affect the vocal cords. Chronic inflammatory conditions of the 
larynx (as in laryngeal ulcer or perichondritis) may of course give rise 
to inflammatory oedema of a somewhat chronic kiad. 

Phlegmonous Inflammation of the larynx (phlegmon laryngis) is 
a sero-purulent and sero-fibrinous infiltration of the submucosa and 
mocosa, whose seat is generally the same as that of acute oedema: it is 
not common. 

Suppuration of the tissue succeeds the infiltration, and abscesses are 
fonned which on rupturing give rise to ulcers. When the infiammation 
extends to the cartilages purulent perichondritis is set up (Art. 576). 
These abscesses may also burrow in among the cervical muscles, or break 
into the pharynx or oesophagus. When the pus is evacuated the abscess- 
canty may close up and become cicatrized. 

Phlegmonous laryngitis sometimes follows upon croupous, diphthe- 
ritic, and gangrenous infiammations, and upon tuberculous and syphi- 
litic ulcerations. In other cases infiammations of the perichondrium or 
of the pharynx or tonsils, or mechanical injury, are the inducing 
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cause. The forms of laryngitis which sometimes accompany typhoid, 
scarlatina^ and pyaemia occasionally issue in suppuration. 

572. Specific forms of laryngitis. We thus observe that the yari- 
ouB forms of laryngeal inflammation result from very yarious causes, some 
of them being specific. Certain specific forms are distinguished by no 
definite characters from the non-specific; but there are others, notably 
those accompanying some of the infective diseases, which exhibit ana- 
tomical lesions more or less definite. The diseases in question are 
typhoid, small-pox, tuberculosis, syphilis, glanders, and lupus. 

Typhoid is frequently accompanied by a catarrhal laryngitis marked 
by epithelial desquamation, ecchymoses, and superficial erosions, and by 
linear cracks in the mucous membrane, especially about the edges of the 
epiglottis. Sometimes the posterior surface of the epiglottis, the an- 
terior wall of the larynx, and the vocal cords are covered with a branny 
slightly adherent 'fur' consisting of dead epithelium, leucocytes, micro- 
cocci, and microbacteria. Sometimes too on the false and true vocal 
cords there are ulcers, the floor and edges of which are beset with 
bacteria. 

Eppingeb regards these bacteria as the specific organisms of typhoid, 
and thinks they are the cause of the epithelial necrosis and ulceration: 
he therefore describes the affection as fiecrosis mycotica typhosa. The 
bacteria are very probably the cause of the local destruction of tissue, 
but it seems highly doubtful that they are the virus of typhoid. 

Different forms of bacteria are found in the affected spots, and the 
like changes are produced in affections other than typhoid (Fig. 76, 
Art. 198). It is therefore probable that different organisms are carried 
from the mouth, settle in the catarrhal mucous membrane, and there 
set up destructive changes. 

Less frequently than the above we fisd in the larynx of typhoid pa- 
tients diffuse swellings or miliary nodules, due to intense cellular infil* 
tration of the mucous membrane. Eppikoer regards these as specific 
typhoid lesions analogous to those of the intestine. They occur chiefly 
at the base of the epiglottis, the false vocal cords, the inner aspect of 
the arytenoid cartilages, and the anterior attachment of the vocal cords: 
by disintegration of the infiltrated tissue they give rise to erosions with 
raised borders resembling typhoid ulcers. These ulcers, whether bac- 
terial or infiltrated, may extend both in breadth and in depth, affecting 
ultimately the perichondrium of the several cartilages. In consequence 
of this we not infrequently observe large losses of substance with 
necrosis of the affected cartilages. The latter occurs chiefly when as 
sometimes happens the perichondritis becomes suppurative or gangren- 
ous. 

The laryngitis of small-pox is characterized by the appearance on 
the reddened mucous membrane of minute whitish spots or small lentiU 
like nodules. According to Eppikoeb the former are due to cloudy 
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swelling and granular degeneration, the latter to cellalar infiltration, of 

the epithelium. Sometimes a branny coating of dead epithelium and 

pus-corpuscles, or coherent croupous membranes, cover the affected 

parts. In all of these micrococci can be found (Eppingbb), and are 

probably the exciting cause of the local affection. Epithelial haemor- 

rliages make their appearance in cases of hsemorrhagic small-pox; and 

in the latter stages small abscesses may form in the connective tissue. 

Larger perichondritic abscesses and necrosis of cartilage are however 

comparatively rare. 

Scarlatina gives rise to catarrhal laryngitis, seldom to the croupous 
or diphtheritic forms: and the like is true of measles and typhus. 

References :— Loms. Lafihxre typhotde Paris 1841; TrousSeau, Clinical Medi- 
cmn, (New Syd. See.) London 1869; Eppinqer, toe. cit.; Tobold, Laryngoscopie 
Berlin 1874; Hbinze, Die Kehlkopfsschwindsucht Leipzig 1879; Joffroy, Arch, 
de physiol. 1880; Cornil and Ranvisb, Man. Path. Hist. n. London 1884; 
MUBcmsoN, Continued fevers London 1884; KtHLB, Sammlung klin. Vortrdge 
6; Graves, Clinical Lectures (New Syd. Soc.) London 1884-85. Erysipelas may 
extend from the face and mouth to the pharynx and larynx, and give rise to 
(Bdematoos and phlegmonous inflammation (dlORNiL Arch, g^n^ales xix. 1862; 
MoHiLL Mackenzie, op, dt,; Massei, D. primOre Erysipel d, KehUcopfes 
Berlin 1886). 

573. Tnberenlong laryngitis is a very common complication of 
tuberculous disease of the lung (laryngeal phthisis), though it also occurs 
independently. In the former case the specific infection is doubtless 
conveyed by the sputum; in other cases the virus reaches the mucous 
membrane by way of the blood or lymph. 

The process begins with the development of small subepithelial cell- 
alar infiltrations, projecting somewhat above the surface as grayish 
nodules. These either caseate rapidly and breaking through the epithe- 
liam give rise to minute ulcerations, or extend beneath the surface in 
the form of a diffuse granulomatous infiltration containing typical tuber- 
cles and giving rise to irregular protuberances of the mucous membrane. 
Sooner or later caseation and disintegration set in, and ulcers are formed 
whose floor and margins are infiltrated or even caseous. Secondary 
changes presently appear in the form of disseminated patches of inflam- 
matory inflltration in the mucosa, submucosa, or perichondrium, some- 
times in the mucous glands or more rarely between the laryngeal 
mascles. These patches may also coalesce into larger masses of granu- 
lomatous tissue containing tubercles simple or caseous. This is most 
apt to happen about the perichondrium of the various cartilages. 

Large tuberculous granulations are very commonly met with on the 
under surface and edges of the epiglottis, or on the posterior and anterior 
walls of the larynx. In the vocal cords on the other hand disintegra- 
ton oaoally sets in before granulations of any size are developed. There 

u however no invariable role in the matter: the extent of the tuberculous 
7 
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infiltration and of the eusaing ulceration varies greatly in different caaee. 
Sometimes there are only a few piinctiform ulcers on the vocal cords or 
posterior laryngeal wall, in other cases large areas of mucous membrane 
are destroyed and the cartilages also are involved in the necrotic process. 
Tuberculous ulceration is always accompanied by a certain amount 
of catarrh: cedema of the glottis or phlegmonous ioflamniation are also 
occasioual complications. 

References:— Efpikoer, loc. cit.; Hbikzb, Die Kehlkopfsichtoiruisuekt Leipzig 
1679; TOD ZiEUSSEN, Ziemsaen's Cyclop, vn.. aud supplement 1881; Moreix 
Hackknzuc. op. cit., and Brit. Med. Jourii. 1. 1879; BteFEL, D. Arch./, klin. Med. 
ixi. 1883; Sous Cohen, Amer. Joitm. med. gri. 1883. Hkinzb believes that 
the tuberouluuH metaataeis from the luugs to the larynx takes place through th« 
blooi] and not by means of the sputa. This is however very unlikely : the sputa 
from a tuberculous lung contain bacilli and are infective, they may therefore 
very well convey the specific infection to the larynx. 

RlNDFLSisCH uffinuB that the tuberculous ulceration starts from the mouths ol 
,B glands. This may sometimes be the case, but it is not the role. 



574. The first symptoms of syphilitic laryngitis may be those of 
a simple catarrh, though the accompanying infiltration of the muoous 
membrane ia often extreme. The affection usually follows upon syph- 
ilitic disease of the pharynx, and is doubtless an extension of the latt«r. 

At a later stage deep erosions appear, whose floor and edges are 
densely infiltrated. Prominent grayish-white or red patches are formed 
on the surface of the mucous membrane {catidylomala lata, plaquaa 
muqiieuses), which also ulcerate as a rule; sometimes however the infil- 
tration is re-absorbed and they disappear. 

These erosions or ulcers vary much in extent and in depth. Tha 
floor of the larger ulcers is covered with a gray film: when this is re- 
moved the characteristic whitish exudation appears beneath. The epi- 
glottis, the Tocal cords, and tha posterior wall of the larynx are the 
most frequent seats of ulceration. In rare cases the whole of the interior 
of the larynx is denuded and the cartilages laid bare. 

A second form of syphilitic ulceration is duo to the breaking dowo 
of gnmmata; these are usually seated in the submucosa and are not due 
to direct infection from the pharynx. They are moat common in the 
epiglottis and vocal cords, and may be so large and numerous as to ob- 
struct or occlude the larynx. 

Small gummatous nodes may be re-absorbed, but the large ones usa- 
ftlly soften in the centre and break through into the larynx, giving riao 
to flask-shaped ulcers with infiltrated edges. The ulceration may extend 
into the laryngeal wall and cause perichondritis and necrosis of cartilage: 
in this case the infiammation takes on a purulent or suppurative char- 
acter. 

The syphilitic process may come to a stand-still at any stage, the 
oloers healing up by cicatrizatioa. If the healing is delayed consider- 
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able portions of the larynx, such as the epiglottis or Yocal cords, may be 
entirely destroyed. The greater the loss of substance the larger is the 
cicatrix, and the distortion of the parts due to its contraction may be 
extreme: sometimes indeed the cavity of the larynx is constricted to a 
narrow and tortuous passage. The vocal cords occasionally become ad- 
herent, or the glottis is encroached on by protuberant bands of scar- 
tissue. 

The islands of mucous membrane lying between the cicatrices are 
often thrust or bulged out in the process, and if they become inflamed 
and infiltrated or hyperplastic they take the form of outgrowths and 
papillomatous or polypous excrescences {condylomata acuminata) which 
still further obstruct the air-passage. 

Lupus of the larynx may accompany lupus of the pharynx and of 
the nose. It gives rise to nodular infiltrations and ulcers with a thick- 
ened edge and granulating floor, which yield a scanty secretion. Cica- 
tricial contractions are formed, causing distortion and obstruction as in 
the case of syphilis. 

Leprosy likewise gives rise to nodes and nodules in the larynx which 
coalesce into larger tumor^like growths. The subsequent ulceration, 
cicatrization, and cicatricial contraction may cause very great distortion 
of the parts. 

In glanders disseminated inflammation is set up, which is charac- 
terized by the formation of subepithelial cellular nodules. These break 
down and ulcerate, and m this way extensive destruction of the .mucous 
membrane takes place. 

Referenoefl:— BppmaER, loe, eit; voN Zieubsbn, Iog. eit,; Vibohow, JTran^ 
kafte OeachwSUsteu.; Gbrhardt and Roth, Virch, Arch. vols. 20, 21; Somhsb- 
BSOOT, Wiener med, Presse 20, 1870, Berl klin, Wock, 1878, London Med. Record 
1878; TOrck, Atlas d, Kehikopfkrankheiten Vienna 1866; Scheoh, Deut Arch, f. 
ttin, Med, xx., D, Zeitschr, f. pract, Med. 1877; WmsTLKB, Med, Times and Ocus, 
8, 1878; Hauff, Die Botzkrarikheiten beim Menschen Stuttgart 1855 (glanders); 
BoLLiNOEB, Ziemsseri's Cyclop, m., and supplement 1881; J. Mackenzie, Amer, 
loum, med. sci, 1880 (congenital syphilis), Lewin, Berl. Min, Woch. 41, 1881; 
Ddabi and Rdehl, Viertey. f. Derm, u, Syph. 1882 (lupus); TmN, Brit. Med. 
ioum. 2, 1884 (leprosy). 

575. Mncons polypi of the larynx are not common; but now 
tnd then we meet with polypous thickenings of the false vocal cords, 
whose structure is exactly similar to that of the mucous membrane. 

Papillary or villous growths are much more common and are described 
as papUlomata or papillary fibromata. Some of them are of inflam- 
matory origin, others appear to be non-inflammatory or simply hyper- 
plastic. They generally grow from the true vocal cords and sometimes 
extend over a considerable area. They take the form either of compact 
nodulated tumors, or warty growths, or 'cauliflower' excrtsoences. 
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These lander are not infrequently multiple and are especially common in 
young persons (P. Bbuks). 

Fibromatons nodules are also most frequently met with on the 
▼ocal cords. They have broad or narrow bases, and are smooth or 
warty, usually of the size of a lentil or small pea but sometimes as 
large as a hazel-nut. Some are pale, others vascular, some hard, others 
soft. 

Lipoma and myxoma are very rare. Sarcoma is somewhat more fre- 
quent; it generally resembles a nodular fibroma, but is rather softer. 
Ghondromata have been several times described: they start from the 
cartilages and form small knotty growths. 

Primary carcinoma is most apt to arise about the vocal cords and 
the laryngeal sinuses. It takes the form of nodular or papillary 
growths or of diffuse infiltrations, which break down and leave sinuous 
ulcers with an irregular fioor. The ulceration is usually accompanied 
by purulent inflammation. The destruction of tissue is sometimes very 
extensive, going far beyond the limits of the larynx. 

Secondary cancerous growths are more common, extending into the 
larynx by continuity from the oesophagus, pharynx, or thyroid gland. 
True carcinomatous metastasis is somewhat rarer. 

A few cases of adenoma have been noted; the growth takes the form 
of an irregular nodose tumor. 

Cysts due to retention of* secretion in the mucous glands are usually 
met with in the laryngeal sinuses and about the epiglottis; but they are 
not very common. 

Of the parasites of the larynx other than the specific and other 
bacteria already mentioned we need only refer to the Saccharomyces or 
Oldium albicans (Arts. 224, 436) or thrush-fungus, and the Trichina 
spiralis (Art. 232). The fungus gives rise to the characteristic white 
films; the Trichina lodges in the laryngeal muscles. Now and then 
round-worms {Ascaris lumbricoides, Art. 228) find their way into the 
glottis and give rise to attacks of dyspnoea. 

References on laryngeal tamors: — Eppinqbr, loc, eit,; von Zibmssbn, loe, cit, 
(for recent bibliography by Lbffebts see supplement London 1881); Fauvkl, 
TraiU d. maladies d. larynx Paris 1877; von Bkuns, Neae Beobacht Hb, Kehlkopf- 
polypen Tdbingen 1878, 1878; Obbtel, Deut Arch, /. klin, Med. xv.; Morcll 
Mackenzie, Orowths in the larynx London 1876, and op. cit; BuROW, Berl. Jdin. 
Woch, 18, 1877, Laryngoskopisch, Atlas Stuttgart 1877; Beschorner. Berl. klin. 
Woch. 42. 1877; P. Bruns, Die Laryngotomie zurEntfemung intrcUaryngecUer Neu- 
biMungen Berlin 1877 (the latter and also von Zibmssbn describe laryngeal tumors 
consisting of thyroid-gland tissue); 2iiEaLER, Virch. Arch, vol. 65 (tumors consist- 
ing solely of amyloid substance); Butun, Malignant disease of the larynx London 
1888; CORNIL and Ranvier, Man. Path. Hist. n. London 1884; AsoH, NewYork Med, 
Joum. 1884 (chondroma, with references); Cervblato, Lo Sperimentale 1881 
(cysts, with cases); Sohroettbb, Monatschr. fUr OhrenheOkunde 1884 (lipoma). 

Aooording to P. Bbuns out of 1100 tumors of the larynx 608 ware papUlomata, 
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846 fibromata, 78 maooaB polypi, and 27 cysts. 76 per cent of the tumors were 
situated on the true vocal cords or at their anterior attachment. 

On round-worms in the larynx see K&ohbnmeistbb and Zt^BN (Die ParctHten 
d. MenaOien Leipzig 1882), F&bst (Wien. med, Wooh. 1879), Moslbb {Zeitdohr. /. 
Utn. Med. VL 1888). 

576. The laryngeal cartilages are apt in old age to undergo cer- 
tain degenerative changes which we may perhaps describe as physiologi- 
cal. These are fibrillation^ partial solution, and transformation into 
spongy osseous tissue. The process corresponds in details to the meta- 
plasia or pathological ossification of the other cartilages of the body. 
The spongy bone thus produced may afterwards be partially replaced by 
fatty myeloid tissue or marrow. 

This softening and ossification also occurs as a morbid change at an 
earlier age, especially in cases of chronic laryngitis. The transforma- 
tion into bone begins in the deeper parts of the cartilages and thence 
extends towards the surface. 

Bile-pigment is deposited in the cartilages in cases of jaundice, and 
urates in gout. 

The most important affection is howeyer the inflammation of the 
perichondrium, referred to as laryngeal perichondritis. It is usually 
a secondary affection, occurring in connection with suppurative and 
alceratiye disease and with carcinoma, and is especially frequent in 
py»mia, small-pox, typhus, and severe typhoid. Sometimes it originates 
in the decubital necroses met with in aged and debilitated bedridden 
patients at the posterior aspect of the cricoid cartilage (Art. 450), and 
doe to the persistent pressure of the larynx on the vertebral column. 
Perichondritis may also be set up by mechanical violence. 

The inflammation is usually purulent, but tuberculous, caseous, and 
indurative varieties are met with. It is nearly always localized to some 
part of the cartilaginous framework of the larynx, most commonly to 
parts of the cricoid and arytenoids. The accumulated exudation lying 
on the surface of the cartilage gives rise to more or less marked swelling 
of the parts, and presently portions of the cartilage become necrosed. 
When the perichondritic abscess bursts either outwards or inwards the 
dead sequestrum may be exfoliated and extruded. Abscesses bursting 
inwards usually give rise to inflammation of the bronchi and lungs, those 
which burst outwards to perilaryngeal suppuration. 

After the abscess is evacuated and the dead cartilage removed the 
wound may heal by granulation and cicatrization. When the loss of 
aabstance is large much contraction and distortion ensue. Smaller de- 
fects are filled up with fibrous tissue, actual regeneration of the lost car- 
tilage taking place only to a very slight extent. So too in fracture 
of the cartilages from external violence repair takes place by means of 
new formations of fibrous tissue not of cartilage. 

Now and then cartilaginous excrescences, or ecehondroseSy make 
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iheir appearanoey and in oases where the cartilages hare already become 
ossified exostoses have been described. They are nsnally found about 
the articulations, but are nearly always very small, not exceeding the 
size of a pea. A few instances of still larger growths are however on 
record. 

References}— SOHOTTSLIUB, Die KehUeopfknarpd Wiesbaden 1879; TthtCK. loc 
eit,; EppmoBB, toe et^.; Mobell Mackenzib, TVana. Path, Soc xzn. (1871); 
Gkrhabdt, Deut Arch. /. Idin, Med, xi.; Bribqkb, Zeiiechr. /. Jdin. Med, m.; 
Jahn, Virch. Areh. voL 73; Lutbm, HM. yoL 06; VOH Zubmssbm, Ziemasen'B 
Cfyeiqp, ytl 



CHAPTER LXXIX. 

THE TRACHEA. 

577. MalformatioiiH of the trachea are not common. In acephaloas 
monsters it is sometimes absent, the larynx and the longs being some- 
times present, sometimes not. Occasionally we meet with cases of 
abnormally short trachea, and of atresia or narrowness of this or one of 
the main bronchi. As a result of imperfect separation of the air-passage 
from the alimentary canal we may have a persistent communication 
between the trachea and the oesophagus, usually a little above the bifur- 
cation of the former. When the two ends of the communicating passage 
become closed, it is transformed into a mucous cyst lined with ciliated 
epithelium. 

Not infrequently some of the rings of the trachea are wanting; and 
in other cases they are abnormally coherent, or subdivided, or multiplied. 
The bifurcation may take place at an abnormally high level, or the first 
bnmch of the right bronchus may arise directly from the trachea. 

Lastly we may have persistent remnants of the branchial clefts open- 
ing into the trachea, giving rise to so-called cervical fistulso (Art. 8). 
These have recently acquired considerable interest inasmuch as Yolk- 
XANN has shown that they may be the starting point of carcinomatous 
growths. 

Acquired dilatations of the trachea are not very common; though 
we occasionally meet with cylindrical, fusiform, or sacculate dilatations 
due probably to expiratory pressure, when expiration is obstructed and 
the tracheal wall more yielding than usual. Sacculate dilatations are 
commonly situated on the posterior aspect of the tube. 

Stenosis of the trachea is in general caused by compression from 
without; more rarely it is due to structural changes, or to growths and 
tumors of the tube itself. Goitre and other tumors of the neck, peritra- 
cheal abscesses, and aneurysms of the aorta may be the cause of compres- 
sion: cicatrices and other hyperplastic formations may give rise to obstruc- 
tion from within. 

Compression may be unilateral or bilateral. When it is very chronic 
it may induce atrophy of the cartilages (Rose) or lead to their transfor- 
mation into fibrous tissue: it is however worthy of remark that sometimes 
no degenerative change is observed even when the compression has been 
extreme. 
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Perforation of the trachea, apart from mechanical injury, is most 
frequently due to cancerous and sarcomatous ulceration of the oesophagus 
or thyroid gland, and to aortic aneurysm, peritracheal abscess, or suppu- 
rating lymphatic glands: it is much less commonly caused by ulceration 
within the trachea. In cases of aneurysm the thinned-out wall of the sack 
pushes in the inter-annular spaces; and this is observed also in the case 
of carcinomatous and sarcomatous and of goitrous tumors. 

Foreign bodies which become impacted in the trachea in general 
speedily set up inflammation and ulceration. 

Wounds o! the trachea are repaired by cicatricial tissue: regeneration 
of cartilage takes place only to a yery slight extent. 

References:— Eppingeb, loc. cit; GBXTVEiLmsR. Traiti de Vanat path, n.; 
Grubbr, Virch, Arch vol. 47; Virchow, Krankhafte CfeschwHUte ra.; Demmb 
and FtjRST, OerhardVa Handb. d. Kinderkrankh, m.; Weil, Deut. Arch, f, klin. 
Med, XIV. (1878); Rose, Langenbeck's Arch, f. klin, Chir. xxn.; Ribobl. Ziema- 
sen's Cyclop, iv.; Eldridgb, Amer, Joum, med, set, 1879 (sacculations); SCHOT- 
TELins, Die KeMkopfknorpel Wiesbaden 1879 (repair of wounds); Bbistows, St. 
Thomas's Hosp, Reports m. ; Volkmann, Cent. f. d. med. Wiss. 1882. 

578. The inflammations of the trachea have few special features, 
and are frequently associated with inflammatory affections of the larynx. 
Catarrh is sometimes due to non-specific irritation, sometimes it is a 
complication of infective diseases such as measles, small-pox, whooping- 
cough, influenza, syphilis, etc. Laryngitis or bronchitis (Art. 579) 
usually accompanies this latter form. Croupous inflammation is most 
common in diphtheria, and is characterized by the formation of a white 
fibrinous false membrane. Diphtheritic denudation or ulceration of the 
mucous membrane is not common. 

Miliary tabercalosis of the tracheal mucous membrane is rare. 
Chronic tuberculosis is more frequent: it gives rise to extensive subepithe- 
lial infiltrations, which afterwards break down and form ulcers of various 
sizes. Sometimes it extends to the deeper structures, laying bare and 
partially destroying (by perichondritis) the cartilaginous rings. In 
rare cases the greater part of the mucous membrane is destroyed by 
ulceration. 

Syphilitic disease produces lesions resembling those of the larynx; 
indeed it frequently extends from the latter downwards; it may however 
appear in the trachea independently. In this case it is usually deep- 
seated, and is often associated with syphilis of the bronchi. The specific 
inflammation may give rise to extensive destruction of tissue, extending 
to the cartilaginous structures: the cicatrices which result often cause by 
their contraction very remarkable distortion and stenosis of the tube, 
which may be beset in every direction with coarse fibrous bands. The 
edges of the syphilitic ulcers are sometimes the seat of papillary ezores- 
oenoes partly covered with stratified squamous epithelium. 
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After tracheotomy granulations sometimes spring from the internal 
wound, and serioasly obstruct the air-passage. 

Primary tumors of the trachea are rare. Fibroma, sarcoma, chon- 
droma, osteoma, adenoma, and carcinoma, have been observed. 
Secondary growths due to extension from the oesophagus or thyroid gland 
are more common. 

Cysts arise from retention of secretion in the mucous glands. They 
are usually situated on the posterior wall and may be as large as a walnut: 
as a rule they protrude into the space between the trachea and th^ oeso- 
phagus. Eppikoeb asserts that the mucous glands may become dis- 
tended with air forced into them through their ducts. 

References on tracheal syphilis :~Gerhardt, Deut. Arch,/, Jdin. Med, ii., m. 
(1867); Bbobr, ibid, xxin.; Mobell Ma.ckbnzie, Trans, Path. Soe, xxa, (1871), 
and op. eit; Rauchfubs, Oerhardfa Handb. f. Kinderkrankh. in.; TOeck, loc. 
elt,; KOOH, Langenbeef^a Arch. /. klin. Chir, xx.; Beroer, Schmidt's JdhrbQcher 
1881 (with a summary of the literature). 

References on tracheal tumors:— RoKirANSKY, Path. Anat. iv. (Syd. Soc.) 
London 1852; Storck, Pitha u. Billroth' 8 Handb. d. Chirurg. m.; Sohr5tt£R, 
Wien. med. Jahrb. 1868, 1870; Steudener, Virch. Arch, vol. 42; Simon, ibid. vol. 
57;LiNOHAN8, ibid. vol. 53; ViBRLiNQ, Deut. Arch. f. klin. Med. xxi.; Kopp, 
ibid. 



CHAPTER LXXX. 

THE BRONCHI. 

579. The morbid changes affecting the larger bronchi in general cor- 
respond closely to those of the larynx and trachea. There are howeyer 
certain pecnliarities connected with them, arising partly from their 
anatomical stmctnre and partly from their relation to the Inngs. 

Hyper»mta and ansDinia of the bronchi haye no yery distinctive 
characters. We may howeyer note that both in engorgement and in con- 
gestion the bronchial mucous membrane may appear of a yery deep red 
or purple tint. 

HflDinorrhage from the mucous membrane is not uncommon: it 
takes the form of small ecchymoses or of larger effusions which mingle 
with the bronchial secretion. These are due to disturbance of the circu- 
lation or to morbid changes in the vessels or tissues. In hsBmophilia, 
whether congenital or acquired (purpura), and more rarely in catarrhal 
inflammations, the haBmorrhage may be much more considerable and 
may partially fill the bronchi, while extensive suffusions appear in the 
mucous membrane. When the menses are suppressed it is said that 
haemorrhage from the bronchi sometimes occurs. The blood effused into 
the bronchi may be aspirated into the lung and simulate pulmonary 
hsBmorrhage. 

The commonest of all bronchial affections is bronchitis. In catarrhal 
bronchitis the secretion from the inflamed mucous membrane is mucous, 
serous, purulent, or mixed. The mucus so abundantly secreted in the 
acute stage comes partly from the lining epithelium, partly from the 
mucous glands of the bronchial wall. Little plugs of mucus (which 
sometimes simulate tubercules) may be seen protruding from the orifices 
of these glands. The cellular elements contained in the bronchial secre- 
tion are nearly all pus-corpuscles. Epithelial cells are never abundant, 
inasmuch as they do not readily desquamate and when they do they 
usually become mucoid and dissolve (Arts. 420, 421). 

When the secretion is very abundant, serous, and containing few cell- 
ular elements, the affection has been called serous bronchorrhosa ; 
when the secretion is more puriform bronclioblennorrhcBa. Sometimes 
the secretion decomposes and becomes foul-smelling under the infiuenoe 
of septic micro-organisms, and we have then foetid or putrid bronehitis. 
In all forms of bronchitis the mucous membrane is more or less densely 
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infiltrated vitb oells: thia is most marked howerer Id the pttrulent or 
patrid forma, in which the infiltration extenda even to the peribronchial 
tissue. The caaaea of bronchitis are ver; nnmeroue, aome of them acting 
throQgh the inspired air, some through the blood. Fcetid bronchitie is 
moat frequently associated with dilatation of the bronchi [bronchiectaais) 
or vitb gangrene of the lung, bat it also oconra independently of theae. 

CronpOUB bronehltis ia usually au accompaniment of cronpous 
tracheitis, and is almost always due to the specific vims of diphtheria: it 
may howeyer be set np in other ways, as for example by the aspiration 
of liquid from the mouth. In croupous pneumonia there ia alwaya a 
certain amount of cronpons infiammation of the smaller bronchi. The 
mucous membrane ia covered over with whitish films whose thtckneaB 
(except in oronpona pnenmonia) is not great in any bat the larger 
bronchi: in the smaller tubes mere specks and shreds of fibriu are 
fonued, and aa we pass to the finest bronchioles these gradually disappear 
and are replaced by catarrhal secretion. 

There is also a chronic fibrinous or plftstlc bronehitU in wbiob 




from time to time firm coherent membranes form in the bronchi, and 
are coughed up as continuous tree-like casts of the ramifying tubes. 

Diphtheritic and gangrenous inflammation of the bronchial 
mucous membrane are rare. They are generally aet up by gangrenous 
or Decrotic detritus coaghed up from the lung, or by powerfully irritant 
matters which hare been inspired. The inflammation thus induced ia 
sometimes hfemorrhagic, and patches of the mucous membrane and of 
the deeper stractares of the bronchial wall become gangrenous and are 
thus destroyed. 

Taberculoiu inflammation of the bronchi is a common aocom- 
paniment of tnberonlons disease of the lung. It is usually most marked 
in the smaller tubes commnuicating witb the diseased region: in other 
caaea it ia diffused orer the greater part of the bronchial ayatem. Here 
as elsewhere the affection begins witb the formation of gray cellalar 
nodnlea (Fig, 216), which project aomewhat above the surface. These 
caseate sod break down, and in this way small alcera {d) are formed, 
whose floor and edges are usually covered with a whitish necrotic film 
and ■anoDnded by a »me of hypersemio. 
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The disintegration of the infiltrated margins of the ulcer steadily 
adyances, and the ulcer grcws and coalesces with others, so that at length 
large irregularly-shaped erosions are formed which sometimes extend to 
the cartilages of the bronchial wall. In the smaller tubes we frequently 
find the entire wall inyaded and ulcerated away. 

Syphilitie inflammatioii of the bronchi is not often seen: it presents 
the same appearances as in the trachea and larynx. Extensiye loss of 
substance is occasionally caused by it; as recoyery takes place coarse 
puckered cicatrices are formed, and these may giye rise to notable con- 
traction and distortion of the bronchi. 

The bronchi are proyided with a stratified epithelium, consisting of flat basal 
oells, transitional cells, and columnar ceUs. Some of the latter are ciliated 
oylindrical cells, others are mucus-producing goblet-ceils, which in catarrhal con- 
ditions undergo mucoid degeneration. The capillaries of the mucous membrane 
empty themselyes chiefly into the pulmonary yeins, not into the bronchial 
yeins: to this fact is due the readiness with which the membrane becomes en- 
gorged when the pulmonary circulation is oyerloaded (KthrrNER, Ftrc^. Arch. 
yol. 78). 

The tissue of the bronchial wall contains lymphoid elements, and in the larger 
bronchi these are in places agg^^gated into groups lying between the muscular 
ooat and the cartilages: in this way lymphadenoid nodules are formed which look 
not unlike tubercles. 

References :—Frankbnhausbb, Bau der TnuiheebronchidlBchleimhaut St. 
Petersburg 1879; J. Aunold, Virch, Arch, vol. 80; K6llikbr. Zur Kenntniss d, 
Bauea d. Lunge WUrzhurg 1881; Rossbaoh, Ueber d, Schleimbildung in d. Luft- 
wegen (Festschrift) Wftrzburg 1882; Ribobl. Zienusen's Cyclop, nr.; Wbil, Oer- 
hardfa Handb. d, Kinderkrankh. m.; Sokoloff, Ftrc^. Arch. yol. 68; HAMlii- 
TON, Path, of bronchitis London 1888. 

CORSCHMANN recently described (Deut. Arch. f. klin. Med. xxxn.) under the 
name of 'ezudatiye bronchiolitis* a peculiar form of bronchitis in which tough 
hyaUne or grayish or yellowish coagula are formed, 0.5-1 mm. thick and 1-2 cm. 
long, and consisting of spiral or convoluted filaments and strings enclosing a 
variable number of cells. They are due to an exudative process affecting the 
bronchioles, which is neither simple catarrh nor croupous infiammation. Ao- 
oording to Vibbordt (Berl. klin. Woch. 1883) similar coagula are occasionally 
met with in other infiammatory affections, as in croupous pneumonia. 

In various forms of bronchitis, but especiaUy in the croupous and exudative 
varieties, the secretion contains slender acicular colorless octahedra of various 
sizes, which are known as Leyden's crystals: they are probably identical with 
Charcot's crystals (compare Art. 260), and seem to consist of some substance oon- 
taining mucin (Salkowski). Their occurrence is accidental, and it is possible 
that they are formed in or from lymphoid oells: they may form in the sputum 
after it has left the body (Unqar). 

References :— Peacock, Trans. Path. 8oc. v. 1854; Charcot, Oae. hebdom. 
47, 1860; Lbtden and Salkowski, Virch. Arch. vol. 54; Zenker, Deut. Arch, /. 
Min. Med. xyra., xxxn.; Citrsohicann, loc. cit.; IJngar, Cent, f.klin. Med. 1880, 
Congress/, innere Med. Wiesbaden 1882; Pramberqbr, Ua)er flbrinOdS BronchitiB 
OraEl881. 

580. Stenosis and oeclusion of the bronohi are generally the result 
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of inflammatioQ. When the bronchial w&U is infiltrated and the 
mncooB membrane covered vith exudations and secretions, the air-pae- 
eage is always to a certain extent obstracted, and some of the smaller 
bronchi are frequently blocked np entirely. As a rule this obstmction 
passes away, the morbid accumulations (macas, pas, croupous exuda- 
tions, etc.) being remored by absorption and expectoration, while the 
swelling of the bronchial wall gradually goes down. 

Sometimes however the secretions are only imperfectly removed, and 
the obstruction persists for a considerable time. This is most frequently 
the case in the apices of the lungs, where the respiratory movements 
are less marked than in other parts. Secretions which are rich in cells 
or which become inspissated and viscid are apt to cause chronic obatruc- 
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tion. Ohronic thickening of the bronchial wall, whether from cellular 
infiltration or fibrous hyperplasia, has much the sumo efFect. 

Persistent obstruction of the bronchi may result from simple acute 
or duninio inflammation, but it is far more commonly due to tubercu- 
I0Q8 inflammation. This is owing to the fact that in tuberculosis we 
have not only thickening and infiltration of the bronchial wall but also 
a leoretion vhioh contains many cells and little liquid. 

Id ohronic pnlmooary taberculosis the bronchi are always affected, 
and benoe them are alvajn a certain number of obstruoted bronchioles 
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in the diseased region (Fig. 217): in many cases indeed most of the 
smaller tabes are occluded^ and this fact contributes essentially to 
produce the characteristic appearance of the consolidated lung. 

The contents of an occluded bronchus always become caseous (a), so 
that on section it looks like a round encapsulated caseous node. Only 
when a considerable length of the tube is filled with caseous detritus 
and when the section cuts it more or less longitudinally does it present 
the appearance of a cylindrical or elongated deposit. The boundary 
between the caseous contents and the bronchial wall is sometimes sharp 
and distinct, sometimes ill-defined. The former appearance is more 
characteristic of obstruction from catarrhal bronchitis, the latter of 
tuberculosis. The bronchus and the tissue around it are generally 
thickened in the neighborhood of the caseous deposit. The thickening 
after catarrh is oftenest simply fibroid, after tuberculous inflammation 
(Fig. 217 b) it is more cellular and in part necrotic and caseous. 

The caseous contents of the tubes may after a time become calcified. 

Foreign bodies also may by impaction cause obstruction of the 

bronchial tubes. They give rise, according to their chemical and 

physical character, to indurative, purulent, or it may be putrid, inflam- 

mation. 

The cicatricial formations which follow upon destructiye inflamma- 
tion may by their contraction cause marked constriction and obstruc- 
tion of the bronchi: this is well seen in syphilitic disease of the larger 
tubes. 

In rare instances obstruction is caused by the growth of intrabron- 
chial tumors. 

Lastly, we may have stenosis by compression from pulmonary tumors 
or inflammatory growths, and at the root of the lung from enlarged 
lymphatic glands, aortic aneurysms, or oesophageal tumors. 

For the consequences of bronchial obstruction as affecting the lung 
see Chapter lxxxiii. 

581. Hyperplasia and induration. After long-enduring bronchial 
catarrh thickening and papillary overgrowth of the mucous membrane 
is sometimes though not frequently observed. The change is never 
extensive, and is of small importance. 

The induration and thickening of the entire bronchial wall, which 
results from certain forms of inflammation, is much more important. 
The change is most frequently observed in the neighborhood of plugs 
of inspissated secretion, though it occurs also in unobstructed tubes and 
sometimes extends over a considerable number of their ramifications. It 
may also affect the peribronchial fibrous tissue and even extend to the 
contiguous parenchyma of the lung. From what we may call endo- 
bronchitis is developed indurative mesobronchitis and peribronchitis 
with peribronchial lymphangitis. 

Indurative peribronchitis may also arise from the like change (oir- 
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rhosis) oommeociog in the laag, the process either being of the nature 
of direct eztensioa or advancing from the bronohioles of the indurated 
parenchyma by way of the peribronchial lymphatics to the peribronchial 
fibrons tiasne of the larger tubes. In like manner the inflammatory 
change may extend from inflammation of the pleurEe or of the interlobular 
aepta. In rare instances the induration extends from the fibrous tissue 
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and lymphatic glands at the root of the lung, and proceeds radially along 
the peribronchial stractures. 

The appearance of a bronchus thus thickened and indnrated varies 
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greatly accordiiig to the way in which the process has been set np. If 
the tube is unobstructed (Fig. 218) it looks on section like a thick- walled 
aperture, sharply defined against the pulmonary tissue or surrounded by 
radiating fibrous bands (d), and projecting above the cut surface. If 
the tube is filled with inspissated secretion (Fig. 218 e. Fig. 217 a), the 
wall looks like a thickened capsule surrounding it. When the adjacent 
parenchyma of the lung is devoid of air, collapsed (Fig. 218 e) and in- 
durated, there is no sharp line between the thickened bronchus and the 
altered lung: a slight difference in tint and in consistence is all that 
appears. 

Inflammations issuing in suppuration or in caseation extend to the 
peribronchial tissues and lymphatics in the same way as the indurative 
variety: they often extend both widely and deeply. 

In tuberculous bronchopneumonia with caseation caseous peribron- 
chitis is always present, and in suppuration of the lung there is always 
a certain amount of purulent peribronchial lymphangitis. Of course the 
tubes immediately connected with the seat of disease in the lung are the 
first and most affected, but the process often spreads to the bronchi of 
other regions. 

Peribronchitis being thus a secondary affection, and usually asso- 
ciated with bronchitic and pneumonic processes, it is always accom- 
panied by changes in the lung or in the pleura (Fig. 218 g). Indeed 
these latter changes are frequently the most apparent, atid overshadow 
to a great extent the peribronchial lesions (Art. 614). Oases however 
occur in which these are so marked that they form the essential char- 
acter of the disease. 

The term peribronchitis is used in the text in a much more restricted sense 
than is usual. Most writers include under it the nodular indurations of broncho- 
pneumonia. It is thought best however to disting^uish between the finer terminal 
or respiratory bronchioles, and those which serve simply as air-passages. The 
former are essentially elements of the parenchyma of the lung, and their inflam- 
mations are essentially pneumonic. 

For references see Art. 582. 

582. Bronchiectasis or dilatation of the bronchi results partly from 
increased internal pressure on the bronchial wall, partly from changes 
in its structure and in that of the surrounding pulmonary tissue. 

The dilatation is either uniform and extending over one or more 
branches, or local and fusiform or saccular: it may be single or multiple. 
Frequently we meet with several varieties of dilatation in the same 
patient. 

Most frequently the dilatation is due to long-standing inflammatory 
affections by which the strength and elasticity of the bronchial wall is 
considerably diminished, so that it yields to the internal pressure of the 
respired air. Such dilatations are usually cylindrical, and are most 
marked in the lower lobes. When the wall yields unequally, the dilated 
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tnbe appears sacculated, and its inner surface is irregularly corrugated 
with annular, oblique, or reticulate ridges and bands. These are simply 
the circular fasciculi of the bronchial wall, which retain to some extent 
their form in spite of the dilatation, the mucous membrane bujging and 
yielding between them. The mucous membrane is moreover more or 
less atrophied and infiltrated, the cartilages are often partially disinte- 
grated and replaced by fibrous tissue, and the orifices of the mucous glands 
are dilated into small funnels. The epithelium is sometimes little 
altered; but in other instances it is seen that the columnar cells have be- 
come mucoid or detached, so that the surface is lined only with short 
cubical or club-shaped cells devoid of cilia. This is especially the case 
where there is much catarrh. 

Bronchiectasis is especially apt to occur when the branches of an in- 
flamed bronchus are partially impermeable to air, so that the correspond- 
ing portion of the lung is collapsed and f unctionless. The result is that 
on inspiration the air entering the bronchus is not uniformly distributed; 
and even if the neighboring portions of the lung should dilate by way of 
compensation, as the thorax expands the air which rushes in is still un- 
equally distributed and bears abnormally on the obstructed tube. Ad- 
hesions and thickenings of the pleura and of the interlobular fibrous 
tissue have often a like effect, inasmuch as they interfere with the 
equable expansion of the lung, and lead to irregularities in its distribu- 
tion within the bronchi. Partial atelectasis (Art. 591) persisting after 
birth acts in the same way. When the pulmonary tissue round a 
bronchus undergoes contraction, it may in certain circumstances exercise 
traction on the bronchial wall and cause it to dilate. Lastly, when the 
bronchial secretion accumulates abnormally in an obstructed tube, it may 
give rise to considerable distention and dilatation. 

The bronchiectases brought about in the ways just enumerated are 
* seldom fusiform or cylindrical. They are often saccular, globular, or 
irregular in form, or arranged in a moniliform series. Sometimes in an 
indurated lung they are so numerous that the latter appears excavated 
in all directions. In very rare instances we meet with regular cysts filled 
with mucus, behind a bronchial obstruction. 

In these 'dilatations the mucous niembrane undergoes changes 
similar to those just described. 

• Papillary outgrowths are very rarely met with. The exterior layers 
of the bronchial wall, and the peribronchial fibrous tissue, are frequently 
much thickened, especially where there is infiammatory induration or 
cirrhosis of the lung. These are sometimes distinguished as hyper- 
trophic bronchiectases. 

Beferenoes:— CoBRiOAJi, Dublin Med. Joum, 1888; Biermbb, Virchxnxi'a Handb, 
d. tpee. Path, v., Virch. Arcfi. vol. 19; Buhl, LungenentzHndung, Ihiberctdose 
ttNd SMiwindsuiCht Munich 1872; Lsbert, Klinik d. Brustkrarikheiten i.; Tro- 
J4V0WSKT, JMMige z, Lehre von d. BronchiectaHe In. Diss. 1864; Fliz, Virch. 
8 
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Arch. vol. 61; J^bobnsbn, Zienwaen's Cyclop. EC.; Lichthbdc, Arch.f.exp. Path, 
X. 1878; Oranchbr, Chiz. mM. de Paris 1878; Lbroy, Arch, de physiol. 1879; 
Ck>RNiL and Ranvibb, Man. Path. Hist. n. London 1884; RiBasL, Ziemssen^s 
Cyclop. IV. ; Hamilton, Path. of. bronchitis London 1883; HBrj^BB, D. Arch. /. 
klin. Med.'XXXYi, 1885. 

Some authors (Bibrmeb, Rubqbl, Rindflbisch) state that in bronchiectasis 
the mucous membrane and the musi^ular coat frequently become hypertrophied 
and form papillary outgrowths, but this Zibqlbb has not been able to rerif y. The 
prominent ridges occasionally observed are not of new formation, but are simply 
those parts of the wall which have not yielded to the dilating forces. 

583. Ulceration and perforation of the bronchial wall is due 

either to inflammation of the internal surface or to ulceratiye affections 

in the surrounding tissues. Purulent, putrid, and tuberoulons inflam- 

*■ mations are those most apt to lead to ulceration and perforation from 

within (Art. 679). 

Suppuration is especially likely to occur when septic matters are in- 
haled with the inspired air or when the bronchial secretion undergoes 
putrefactive changes. The latter takes place in bronchiectases, where 
the secretion is apt to linger for a considerable time. 

When perforation occurs and the originating inflammation extends 
to the surrounding parts, the peribronchial tissue and the adjacent lung- 
tissue become infiltrated, and according to the character of the inflamma- 
tion undergo caseous or suppurative and putrid disintegration. Caseous 
or purulent bronchitis thus issues in caseous or purulent peribronchitis, 
and abronchiectasis becomes an ulcerated bronchieetatic vomica. The 
peribronchial excavation either lies beside the primary dilatation or sur- 
rounds it more or less completely. 

The destruction of the bronchial wall is at first usually partial, but 
in time it becomes complete; and the bronchus then appears to open into 
and terminate at the cavity. 

The walls of the cavity may appear gangrenous, caseous, or infil- 
trated and indurated, according to the mode in which it has arisen and 
the point of time at which the examination is made. Its liquid contents 
are puriform, putrid, or mixed with fragments of caseous detritus. The 
putrid liquid contains bacteria, and often spherules of leucin and needles 
of tyrosin and margarin. 

The cavity usually increases in size, and that most rapidly when the 
process is suppurative or gangrenous; less rapidly when caseation takes 
place; and least rapidly when the lung is already indurated by chronic 
inflammation. The destructive process may advance not only peri- 
pherally but also along the course of the peribronchial lymphatics: in 
this way suppurative and caseous peribronchitis are not infrequently 
set up. 

Ulceration and perforation of the bronchi from without are associ- 
ated with suppuration, gangrene, and caseation of the parenchyma of 
the lung: they are extremely common. Gaseous or suppurating lymph- 
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atic glands, peribronchial tumors, and anearjsms, ocoasionally break 
through the bronchial wall. 

When a bronchus is thus perforated the broken-down tislbues and de- 
tritus pass into its lumen and are either coughed up or aspirated into 
other parts of the lung. Air on the other hand may enter the excava- 
tion from the bronchus. 

On the tumors of the bronchi see Art. 619. 



CHAPTER LXXXI. 

STRUCTURE AND FUNCTION OF THE LUNOB. 

584. The psrenchyms of the lung ia composed eBsentiall; of the 
terminal broachioleB and alveoli and of blood -veaselB, together with a 
certain amount of connective tissue which unites the ultimate branches 
of the bronchi into lobules and marks them off one from anothec. 

The tranaition from the air-tubes to the respiratory parenchyma is 
very gradual, the bronchial walls changing in strnoture by slow degrees 
and ultimately becoming sacculated. The bronchi eubdiride dichoto- 




monsly into ever finer branches, and it is the finest terminal branches 
or bronchioles which go to form the respiratory parenchyma. At first 
the saccalationa or tlTOOli occur singly (Fig. 219 B), and then in small 
groups on one side of the bronchiole. The tubes which are thus par- 
tially tranBformed into respiratory tissue are known as respiratory 
bronehioles. Each respiratory bronchiole divides into two or three 
smaller branches, which are sarroanded on all aides by alTMli {S) and 
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are kQown as alTOOUr daets. The terminal aWeoii are called infandlb* 
Ilia. 

Aa the smaller bronchi pass into the reapiratory bronchioles they 
alter notably in structara. The cartilages disappear, and the epithelium 
is reduced to a single layer of low non-ciliated cells, whigh ultimately 
take the form of broad polygonal pavement cells (Kollikeb). 

As the respiratory bronchiolo chaugea to an alveolar dnot these modi- 
fied columnar cells iu tura disappear, and the epithelium takes the form 
of small nucleated granular-looking pavement cells interspersed with 
larger hyaline plates some with and some without nuclei. The muscular 
fibres of the bronchioles persist aa annular bands surrounding the orificea 
of the lateral alveoli and of the terminal infundibula. 

The epithelium of the alveoli is like that of the alveolar iucta. 
Their walls consist of a delicate membrane atrengtheaed by scattered 
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filaments and bundles of elastic tissue. They are devoid of muscalar 
fibres. 

The clustered alveoli belonging to each bronchiole are not quite con- 
tiguous, bnt are separated by spaces which are filled by other groups of 
alveoli and Infundibula. The contiguous groups are bound together by 
connective tissue. 

In preparations made by maceration or corrosion the alveolar ducts 
of each bronchiole appear thus to stand apart from each otherj while in 
sections (Fig. 220) the alveolar tissue looks like a continuous meshwork, 
interspersed with transverse and longitudinal sections (a, b) of bronchi- 
oles, alveolar ducts, and infandibnla. At the boundaries of the several 
bronchiolar aystema we find broader bands of oonnectire tisane marking 
oil the io-oaUed loboles. 
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The palmonary pareuchyma derives its blood-supply almost entirely 
from the palmonary artery. Its capiUaries surround the walls of 
each air-cell or alveolus (Pig. 220), and their loops project into its cavity 
covered only by the thin epithelial lining. The terminal branches of 
each arteriole are not distributed to a single bronchiolar system only 
(Fig. 219 A), but supply several contiguous systems: they anastomose 
freely with the branches of neighboring arterioles (Fig. 220) and form a 
continuous network of vessels. The blood from the capillaries is col- 
lected into interlobular veins which run between the several arterial 
areas. 

The lymphatics arise in clefts and spaces lying in the interalveolar 
septa. The radicles unite and run in the peribronchial and circum- 
vascular tissue, or in the interlobular, subpleural, and pleural connec- 
tive tissue. Both bronchi and arteries are very richly supplied with 
lymphatics. 

Throughout the whole lymphatic system of the lung we meet with 
collections of lymphoid cells (FribdlIndeb, Aknold, Kollikeb), 
which are either round or fusiform. In children these lymphadenoid 
patches contain large numbers of cells, but in adults they are often more 
fibrous and pigmented. The pigment is enclosed in round, fusiform, or 
stellate cells, or it may lie free between them. 

Beference8:~Text-book8 of normal histology such as Quain*8 Anatomy n. 
London 1882, Klkin*8 Elements of Histology London 1888; Fbisdl£ndke, Vtreh. 
Arch, vol. 68; Arnold, ibidL vo\. 80; KQllikbb, Zur Kenntniss cL Baues d, Lunge 
WUrzburg 1881; Klein, Anatomy of the lymphatic system London 1876; Fbuer- 
STiLK, U^ber d. Verhalien d, Epithds bet d,fibrin6mn Pneumonie GK^tingen 1882; 
KDttnkb, Die Kreislaufsverhdltnisse d. Sdugethierlunge, Virch, Arch. voL 78; 
CoHNHEDi and LrrrsN, ibid. vol. 65; Zuckrrkandl, Ueber Verbind, zwischen den 
art. C^efdssen d. menschl. Lunge, Wiener SitzungtSberiehte Lzzxvn. 

The pulmonary artery is distributed almost entirely to the parenchyma of the 
long, bat it also acoording to KOitmkr gives off small branches to the snbi^earal 
and interlobular connective tissue and to the bronchial mucous membrane. The 
palmonary arterioles are terminal, bat by dilatation of the communicating oapil- 
lanes connections between neighboring arterial territories are readily established 
and perform the function of anastomoses. 

The branches of the bronchial arteries subdivide with the bronchi and supply 
these and their nerves and lymphatic trunks. Their capillaries are connected with 
those of the pulmonary artery. The vessels which reach the lung from the medi- 
astinal pleara supply the subpleural and interlobular lymphatics, but they also 
communicate with the pulmonary and bronchial arterial systems. 

685. The morbid affeetiODS of the lung originate in the vascular 
system or in the bronchi, or are extensions by contiguity from neighbor- 
ing parts. 

The affections starting in the vascular system, that is to say depend- 
ing on disturbance of the circulation or disorder of the blood, make 
first appearance in small patches corresponding to the territory of 
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an arteriole, or they at once extend over a whole lobe, or over one or 
both lungs. In each case the extent and distribution of the local change 
is independent of the disposition and configuration of the smaUer air- 
tnbes. 

With regard to affections of bronchial origin it must be noted that 
mere disturbance of the influx or efflux of respired air may give rise to 
grave changes in the pulmonary parenchyma. Impurity of the respired 
air is a still more potent cause of disease, as it leads not merely to mor- 
bid deposits in the lung but also, and very frequently, to inflammatory 
change. This latter is always at first localized, and often over areas 
corresponding precisely to the distribution of the bronchioles. 

Disease of parts contiguous to the lung, and especially of the pleura, 
often give rise to pulmonary injury by the hindrance or obstruction of 
the respiration which they cause. In other cases the morbid prooesB 
itself extends from the surrounding tissues to the lung, and usually 
spreads along the course of the lymphatic channels. 

Malformations of the lung are on the whole not common. Ab- 
sence of one or both lungs only occurs in cases where there are other 
grave defects of development. Absence of parts, abnormal smallness, 
etc., are met with in connection with malformation or deformity of the 
thorax. A small accessory lung unconnected with the trachea has once 
or twice been observed. 

The commonest anomaly, and one which has no functional signifi- 
cance, is multiplication of the lobes. 

In some of the lobes or in parts of them the air-tubes are occasionally 
abeent or ill-developed, and then the corresponding part of the paren- 
chyma consists simply of continuous cellular and highly vascular fibrous 
tissue. The bronchi leading to the airless tissue may be more or less 
dilated (Art. 582). 

On the other hand we sometimes find in one or more parts of the 
lung large vesicular cavities resembling excessively distended alveoli. 

On congenital malformationB of the lungs see Ft^RST (Oerhardfa Handb. d. 
KinderkrankheiU m.), Rokitansky (Path. Anat. iv. (Syd. Soc.) London 1862), 
Matlabd and L. Humphry (Joum, of Anat, and Physiol. 1885), £dward6 
(Amer. Jour. med. tei. 1885). 
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DISORDERS OF CIRCULATION IN THE LUNG. 

586. Coogesti?e lifperffimia may be due to dimination of the 
normal resistances to the arterial current within the lung, and may be 
induced by direct stimuli reaching the lung through the respired air. as 
when irritating or irrespirable gases are breathed or when the air is 
excessively hot or excessively cold. It is also the first step to inflamma- 
tion. Partial or collateral congestion of one part of the lung sometimes 
results from obstruction of an important arterial branch in another 
part. 

Congestion of the lung, when it is not collateral or due to local 
textural or vascular change (as in inflammation), extends uniformly over 
the whole organ. It is usually transient, and is very seldom fatal. In 
the fatal form of congestion called vascular palmonftry apoplexy, the 
lung appears swollen and abnormally firm, of a uniform dark-red color 
on section, and containing but little air; the capillaries are everywhere 
distended with blood and encroach on the alveolar cavities. There are 
usually some scattered extravasations of blood. 

Engorgement or passive hypersBmia results from hindrance or ob- 
struction to the outflow of blood through the pulmonary veins, or from 
causes tending to weaken the propelling forces. The latter appear when 
the activity of the right heart is impaired, when the pulmonary artery or 
its branches are obstructed, or when the respiration is interfered with. 
Thus when (as in suffocation) the inspiratory muscles dilate the thorax 
while air is prevented from entering the lungs, blood is as it were 
pumped from the extra-thoracic vessels into the intra-thoracic, and the 
blood collects and stagnates as it does under a cupping-glass. 

Obstruction to the outflow of blood from the lung is most frequently 
caused by valvular lesions of the left heart; but the same effect is also 
indirectly produced by obstructive increase of pressure within the aorta 
which the heart is at length unable to overcome, and by relaxation or 
degeneration of the wall of the left ventricle. 

Failure of the propulsive power of the heart causes engorgement 
chiefly of the dependent parts of the lung (hypostatic engorgement): 
arterial obstruction causes hypersomia of the region supplied by the 
artery (Art. 589;, and interference with respiration ccuses hypenemia of 
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the lobules which are prevented from acting (Art. 591). When the en- 
gorgement is great the afFected parts become purple or livid in color. 

Passive hypersemia may give rise to various secondary changes, such 
as hsemorrhage, oedema, dilatation of vessels, and loss of epithelium. 

Anffimia of the lung may be due to general ansBmia. When it is 
partial it is usually dependent on compression or excessive inflation of 
the part. After death the blood generally flows from the anterior por- 
tions of the lung to the deeper and posterior portions. 

687. When in consequ'ence of endocarditis and valvular thrombosis 
the mitral orifice is rapidly obstructed and the valve rendered incompe- 
tent, the backward pressure and consequent engorgement in the pulmo- 
nary veins is apt to be very great, and oedema, haemorrhage, and epithe- 
lial desquamation ensue. 

The oedema is marked by the escape of serous liquid into the alveoli 
(Art. 588), but in this variety the quantity of liquid is seldom great. 
The extravasation of blood also is not usually considerable, though there 
are h«re and there small haemorrhages recognizable even with the unaided 
eye: the extravasated blood may fill the alveoli to the exclusion of air. 

The epithelial desquamation is sometimes slight, but in other cases 
it is so abundant that the alveoli are all but filled with granular or homo- 
geneous epithelial plates. The lung then looks grayish-red, and is 
abnormally firm to the touch: it contains little air, and in places maybe 
entirely airless. The desquamation of epithelium is due to the transu- 
dation of lymph from the capillaries. 

Mitral disease of long standing, when accompanied by hypertrophy 
of the right ventricle and permanent increase of pressure within the 
pulmonary vessels, leads to the condition known as brown induration 
of the lung. The organ is larger and firmer than usual, it contains less 
air, and its tissue is brownish-red and dry, or rarely oedematous. It 
often contains scattered haemorrhagic patches and spots of brown. 

The principal changes are dilatation of the vessels and pigmentation 
of the tissues. The dilatation is most marked in the capillaries, which 
protrude into and encroach on the alveolar spaces. 

The pigmentatioil of the lung is due to the presence of yellow and 
brown granules deposited chiefly along the course of the lymphatics in 
the peribronchial, circumvascular, and interlobular tissues, and also to 
aome extent in the alveolar walls. The granules are enclosed in stel- 
late, fusiform, or rounded cells or lie free in the tissues. The alveolar 
epithelium is here and there pigmented. 

The pigment is derived from the blood. When blood escapes from 
the vessels the alveoli are at first more or less filled with it. Part of it 
passes directly into the lymphatics which communicate with the lumen 
of the alveoli. Another portion disintegrates within the alveoli, and at 
the same time white blood-cells migrate from the capillaries and take up 
disint^rated matters, becoming thus transformed into corpuscle- 
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carrying and pigment-granule cells. These lie at first within the alyeoli 
and are sometimes met with in great numbers. Thence they may pan 
into the bronchi and are coughed up^ but the greater number pass into 
the lymphatics and so reach the lymphatic glands, or remain lodged ia 
the tissues of the lung, especially in the patches of lymphadenoid tissue. 
The detritus of the blood which passes directly into the lymphatics 
lodges in the same parts; the ultimate form which it takes being in all 
cases that of brown or even black pigment. 

When the engorgement and excessive pressure persist for a long time 
the walls of the pulmonary vessels become hypertrophied, and the con- 
nective tissue is also somewhat increased. According to Bindfleisch 
and others the muscular fibres of the bronchi and alveolar ducts are also 
hypertrophied. 

References: — DrrTRiCH, Beitr. z, path. Anat, d, Lungenkrankheiten Erlangen 
1850; VmoHOW, Virch. Arch. vol. 1; Zenker, Beitr. z. norm. u. path. Anai. <L 
Lungen Dresden 1862; Buhl, Virch. Arch. vol. 16; Rindfleisch, Path. Hist. n. 
London 1878; Hertz, Ziemnaen'a Cyclop, v.; Oeth, Virch, Arch. vol. 58; Ebbbth, 
ibid. vol. n. 

' 588. (Edema of the lung is a condition in which the alveoli and 
bronchioles, and often the bronchi also, are filled with serous liquid more 
or less mingled with air. The condition may extend over the whole 
lung, or only over a lobe or part of a lobe. The pulmonary tissue may 
be either anaemic or hypersemic. 

Palmonary oedema arises in various ways. It generally appears m 
articuh mortis as a result of the gradual failure of the heart. Accord- 
ing to CoHNHEiH it occurs when the outflow through the pulmonary 
veins is opposed by an obstruction that the right ventricle cannot over- 
come. This is the case when from weakness or excessive aortic resist- 
ance the left ventricle fails to empty itself in systole. Gohnheix^s 
explanation is based on experiment and no doubt applies to many cases 
of ante-mortem oedema, but not to all. 

Not infrequently the signs of previous engorgement are entirely 
absent, and the distribution of the cedema is so irregular that we cannot 
refer it to a condition (like engorgement) extending over the whole lung. 
In such cases we must assume that we have to do with some alteration 
of the vessel-walls that causes them to be abnormally permeable, and is 
referable to the disease from which the patient has suffered. The like 
explanation will apply to the oedema which occasionally results from the 
breathing of irrespirable gases. 

Another variety is the inflammatory oedema which generally accom- 
panies certain inflammatory processes, such as croupous or suppurative 
inflammation. Lastly, multiple fat-embolism of the pulmonary arte- 
rioles may give rise to oedema from obstruction of the capillary droa- 
lation. 
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The liquid of pulmonary oedema is always albuminous, and usually 
poor in cellular elements derived from the blood. The oedema of 
engorgement not rarely is due to liquid which contains red blood-cells, 
often in such abundance as to give it a hsBmorrhagic appearance. 

Epithelial cells are sometimes abundant in the liquid, sometimes 
scanty: they are more or less swollen up. If catarrh is present at the 
same time, numbers of white blood-cells mingle with the liquid. Where 
pigmentation of the lung is in process some of these cells contain 
pigment-granules. 

Bezerenoe8:~Ck>HNHEiM, AUg. Path, i. Berlin 1882; Welch, Virch, Arch. vol. 
78; POSNKB, ibid. vol. 79; Faul, ibid. yo\. 91; S. Matbk, Wiener Sitzungsber, 
Lzzvn. 187a Prager med. Woch. 14, 1880; LrrTBM, Berl Min. Woch. 1882. 

589. HflDmorrhage from the pulmonary vessels is of very common 
occurrence and arises from a great variety of causes. 

In the first place hsBmorrhage is very frequently a result of engorge- 
ment, especially that due to violent inspiratory efforts with obstructed 
access of air (inspiratory dyspnoea). The quantity of blood which escapes 
IB not usually so great as to cause firm hsemorrhagic infarction, but it 
may lead to the formation of rather large dark-brown patches of infil- 
trated and airless tissue. 

When a large quantity of serous liquid transudes with the red blood- 
ceUs we have what is called hsBmorrhagic oedema of the lung. 

When the air is entirely displaced from the lung-tissue, so that it 
becomes dark-red and not unlike a soft and very vascular spleen, the 
condition has been termed splenization of the lung. It is most com- 
monly a result of gradual cardiac paralysis before death: the blood no 
longer efficiently propelled accumulates in the deeper parts of the lung 
and 80 gives rise to what we might describe as hypostatic haemorrhagic 
(Bdema. If as often happens infiammation begins in the engorged region 
the process is termed hypostatic pneumonia. 

Extravasation of blood is an exceedingly common accompaniment of 
pneamonic and bronchopneumonic affections (Arts. 602, 613). 

In acute inflammations the red blood-cells escape from the vessels witli 
the inflammatory exudation, of which indeed they form a component 
pirt In the later stages of the inflammation, when the pulmonary 
tissue breaks down, hssmorrhage is usually due to the rupture of small 
or large blood-vessels whose walls have been softened or ulcerated 
through. 

In the case of the larger arterial branches the wall usually jrields and 
becomes dilated into a small aneurysm before actual rupture. These 
meorygms are most frequently observed on vessels which traverse or lie 
in the wall of ulcerating cavities. When they rupture more or less 
eoplons hsBmorrhage ensues, and the cavities together with the bronchi 
which open into them are flooded with blood. 
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Mechanical injury, like that caused by a bullet or a broken rib^ gives 
rise to bleeding whose amount depends of course on the nature and 
extent of the wound. 

In somewhat rare cases pulmonary haamorrhage is referable to a con- 
genital or acquired hssmorrhagic diathesis, as in hssmophilia, in purpura, 
or in scurvy; or to infective diseases like scarlatina, typhoid, and small- 
pox; or lastly to cerebral disease, especially such as causes disturbance 
of the respiratory function. In the latter case the bleeding may be 
very considerable, whole segments of the lung becoming infiltrated and 
airless.. 

The most marked form of h»iiiorrliag:ic Inflltration or infaretion 

is that which follows thrombosis or embolism of a branch of the pulmo- 
nary artery. The infarct is usually subpleural, of a sharply defined coni- 
cal form, and in the recent ^ate dark brownish-red in color and firm in 
consistence. When the blood is somewhat leukssmic the infarct may be 
grayish-red or grayish-white in color. The emboli come from the right 
side of the heart or from the systemic veins and usually lodge at the 
bifurcation of the arterial branches. The characteristic extravasation 
takes place when the blood reaching the embolized region from the 
neighboring capillaries is insufficient to maintain the circulation. 

Pulmonary infarcts vary in size from that of a cherrystone to that 
of a hen's egg, though occasionally they are much larger. The pleura 
over a recent infarct is smooth and glistening, but afterwards it becomes 
turbid and covered with a thin fibrinous film. 

Embolism of a pulmonary arteriole is not always followed by haemorrhagio 
infarction, though the arteries are terminal in Ck)HNHEiM*s sense of the word 
(Art. 80). Sometimes of course death ensues before there is time for the forma- 
tion of an infarct, but apart from this the circulation may be maintained by the 
free influx of blood from the neighboring capillaries. 

References on hsBmorrhagic infarct i )a of the lung: — ^Virchow, Oesammdte 
Abhandl. Frankfort 1856; Cohnheim, AUg. Path. i. Berlin 1882; Panum, Virch. 
Arch. vol. 35; WiLUOK, Prager VierteHjahraachrift L. ; Gerhardt, BatMnlung 
UinUcher Vortrdge 91. Oerhardfs Handb. d. Kinderkrankh. m.; Hamilton, liv- 
erpool med. chir, Joum. 6, 1888; Ljttbn, BerL klin. Woch, 1882. 

References on pulmonary hsemorrhage in cerebral disease: — PllvsL, De VhS' 
morrhagie pulmonaire en rapport avec les IMona du cerveau Thdse de Paris 1876; 
NOTHNAGEL, Cent. /. d, med. Wias, 1874; Jehn, ibid.; Brown SfiQUARD, Lancet 
1, 1871: Charoot, Legona sur lea maladies du ayat. new. Paris 1875; CarrIb, 
Archivea g4n^ralea 1877. 

590. Blood extravasated into the tissue of the lung is re-absorbed 
provided the tissue remains otherwise uninjured (Art. 587). The cor- 
puscles dissolve and are taken up in solution, or they break up and pass, 
either free or enclosed in cells, into the lymphatics. Thence they are 
carried to the lymphatic glands, or are deposited in the walls of the lym- 
phatic vessels, and give rise to black or brown pigmentation. Some of 
the cells containing disintegrated blood are removed with the sputum. 
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Buring the stage at which the lymphatics and the alyeoli contain a large 
amount of disintegrated blood the pulmonary tissue has a dirty orange or 
TUBty tint. 

In more copious haemorrhage, such as follows the rupture of an 
artery, blood passes into the bronchi and is coughed up (haBmoptysis 
or h»mopto§). Some of the blood may be aspirated from the bronchi 
into neighboring branches and into their alveoli. In this way hasmor- 
rhagic patches exactly resembling primary hsBmorrhages are formed; 
TLBoally howeyer their number and distribution, and the circumstances 
in which they occur, enable us to discern their nature. 

The firm hsemorrhagic infarct becomes rapidly decolorized, assuming 
I reddish-brown or rusty tint. Then a reactive inflammatory immigra- 
tion of leucocytes sets in from the vessels of the contiguous parts, 
tnd accelerates the re-absorption of the blood. In the course of time 
nch infarcts often disappear entirely, leaving no permanent structural 
change behind. In other cases the affected region is indicated by a more 
or less marked but seldom very definite condensation of the pulmonary 
tisne, with some cicatricial contraction; the pleural surface of the region 
is slightly drawn in, and shows a certain amount of fibroid thickening 
with white radiating bands extending from it. The condensed tissue is 
sometimes brown or slate-colored, sometimes undistinguishable in color 
from the surrounding tissue. The condensation is due partly to collapse 
of the infiltrated alveoli, partly to new-formation of fibrous tissue in the 
alveolar septa by which they are thickened and bound together into a com- 
pactor mass. 

The embolus is meanwhile absorbed in like manner, its place being 
indicated by slight corrugations of the Wall or filaments traversing the 
lumen of the artery. 

When the infarct is large or the re-absorption of the extra vasated blood 
and the re-establishment of the circulation delayed, part of the infiltrated 
tissue may perish and break down into an inodorous brownish-red pulp: 
this either makes its way into a bronchus and is so removed, or is re- 
abaorbed. The loss of substance is repaired by the development of cica- 
tricial tissue, provided no septic change is set up within the cavity. 

In rare instances the re-absorption of blood and disintegrated lung- 
tissue is incomplete, and the detritus remaining passive for a time 
becomes thickened and caseous, and at length calcified, the whole being 
enclosed in a capsule of new-formed fibrous tissue. 

When the embolus causing the infarction contains at the same time 
infective matters capable of setting up decomposition or suppuration, or 
when these reach the injured tissue with the inspired air, we may have 
gangrene or suppuration of the lung (Art. 605). 



CHAPTER LXXXIIL 

ATELECTASIS, COLLAPSE, AND EMPHYSEMA OF THE LUNG. 

591. In the unborn child the lung is a compact structure^ the alveoli 
exist potentially, but they are everywhere collapsed and airless. When 
respiration commences the alveoli become distended with air into hollow 
vesicles and the epithelial lining of their walls becomes expanded and 
flattened. 

If the respiration is imperfect owing to the occlusion of a bronchus 
or the compression of some part of the lung, some of the lobules remain 
unexpanded and retain the dense fleshy consistence and livid tint of the 
foetal organ. This condition is known as fcdtal ateleetasis or apnea- 
matosis. 

When a part of the lung which has once acted becomes from any 
cause airless it is said to be collapsed or atelectatic. The condition may 
be due to compression, or to obstruction of a bronchus. Oompression of 
the lung is most commonly brought about by the collection of air or 
liquid in the pleural cavity, or by excessive elevation of the diaphragm: 
it may also be due to aortic aneurysm, spinal curvature, thickening and 
contraction of the pleura, distention of the pericardium, etc. The com- 
pression may be partial or total, and the collapse may be more or less 
complete. 

When the collapse affects the whole lung and is complete, the organ 
is usually squeezed up against the spine, and its tissue is dense, tongh, 
and airless: its color is generally pale pink or gray. Collapsed segments 
of the lung have a similar appearance, but there is often more blood in 
the part and so it has a redder color. 

When a bronchus or bronchiole is occluded by secretion or other 
cause, the corresponding segment always becomes airless after a time. 
LiOHTHBiM states that the oxygen of the enclosed air is first absorbed by 
the blood, then the carbonic acid, and ultimately the nitrogen; the lung 
shrinking to its foetal condition. 

As the collapsed part no longer expands or contracts with respiration, 
and its capillaries are much folded and contorted, a certain amount of 
engorgement takes place. The unexpanded tissue thus looks somewhat 
livid in tint, and is retracted or sunken in comparison with the normal 
tissue. 

Obstructive collapse is extremely common and is indeed a osoal acoom- 
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ptnimeiit of inflammation of the smaller bronchi. Post mortem the 
hmg looks mottled with livid retracted patchee alternating with pink or 
leddjsb' white air-coataioing regions. 



Bafomioea: — Weber, BeiMlge z. path. Anat, d. Neugebonun Kiel 18S3; BaR- 
nu, Virch. Arch. toI 2>; Hkbtz, Ziemsaen'a Cydtg). v.; Oerbabdt, Virch. 
ir«& Tol. 11, and Oerhardfa Handb. d. Kinda-krafJch. m.; Lichthejh, Arch./. 
eep. Path, z.; Tracbx, Oetamm. BeiMlge z. Phj/eiol. u. Path. Berlin ISTl; 
BiiZEB, Oaz. m6d. deParin 18T8; Rohelaerb. De VatHectasie pulnumaire BiJiB- 
nlilSSl; SOHUCHABT, Virch. Areh. vol. 101. 
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592. BeSDlts of collapse. When a part of the lung remains col- 
lipied for some time certain changes in its tissnes nsnally make their 
^pearance. Small hfemorrhagea take place from the engorged Tessela, 
by vhich the tissne becomes permeated by blood-cells and to some extent 
pgmentod: it is however beyond doabt that much of the black pigment 
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which is tiltiiniLtelj deposited in tbo collapsed tissue is simply dtiet and 
carbonaceous matter inhaled before the bronchi became occluded. Pres- 
entlj' the alveolar septa cohere and coalesce, aud the tissue is trans- 
formed into a more or lees compact aud coutiuuous mass (earn) Acat ion). 

The cohesion of the alveolar walls and the consequent condensation 
and induration of the tissue probably never take place without some 
slight iuflamraation, which ia either conducted from the inflamed bron- 
chi or set up by the extravaeated blood. Alter a time but few remnants 
of pulmonary structure can be made out in the collapsed region, and in 
them the septa are thickened.^ the few shrunken alveoli are filled with 
oells, aud the epithelinm for the moat part lost. Other parts (Fig. 221 
e) consist of dense aud compact fibrous tissue, usually much pigmented 
and resembling black india-rubber. 

This condition we may call the cirrhosis of collapse ; from the 
pigmentation which is always present it is often referred to as gray 
induration. 

It is most common about the apex of the lung (Fig. S31), where 
catarrhal obstruction of the bronchi (a) frequently takes place and leod^ 
to the collapse of the correspoudiug alveoli with the changes just 
described. 

The occluded bronchi are often hyper trophied (a) and distended with 
the accumulated secretion (c). The small respiratory brouchiolea (&) are 
nearly all obliterated. 

The surface of the condensed portion is always shrunken and dis- 
torted, and there are generally adhesions between the pleural surfaces 
which show that at some .time or other inflammation has existed about 
the parts. 

The pulmonary tissue lying between the' collapsed regions is partly 
normal {/), partly emphysematous (g); it often includes suiajl islands of 
collapsed and indurated tissue (e). The bronchi which are still pervious 
to air are not infrequently dilated (Art. 682). 

When part of the lung persists in a state of fcetal atelectasis, the pul- 
monary tissue is by degrees transformed into compact unpigmented fibrous 
tissue, sometimes interspersed (Heller, Feustel) with bite of cartilage 
and adipose tissue, the obliterated alveoli being represented by a few 
clusters of epithelial cells. The corresponding bronchi are in general 
somewhat dilated, so that the unpigmented tissue is traversed by smooth- 
walled channels and cavities of various sizes; in particular instances these 
may be as large as a hen's egg. The cavities are lined with cylindrioal 
epithelium, and like other bronchiectases may be the seat of inflamma- 
tory change. 

Helleb {NatarforKhervertammlung in Freiburg 1883, B. Arch, /. klin. Med. 
XXXV I. ]8BS)and FJtUSTEi. {Ueber d/espdteren Schicknale der Ateltktageln. Dibs. 
Kiel 1883) have recently directed attention to the bronchiectasis which may follow 
upon fcetal atelectasis. Ziboler boa met with a topical example iii the esse of a 
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inan of 85, in whom about a quarter of the upper lobe of the left lung was trans- 
formed into dense white fibrous tinsue, excavated in all directions by smooth- 
wtlled cavities lined with cylindrical epithelium and communicating with 
bronchi. The largest cavity was about as large as a hen*s egg. There were no 
signs whatever of any. previous inflammation. 

593. When the thorax is over-distended by forced inspiration^ or 
when one part of the lung is pervious to air while another part is shat 
off, the pervious parts become excessively inflated and a condition which 
we may describe as acate yesicular emphysema is induced. The 
alveoli are not altered in structure but are simply over-distended. This 
condition is very commonly the result of bronchopneumonia. The dis- 
tended lobules are pale and anaemic^ and those that lie immediately 
beneath the pleura project like little blebs above the level of the normal 
or atelectatic part«. 

When the pressure within an alveolus exceeds a certain amount its 
wall gives way^ and air enters the interalyeolar tissue and especially the 
lymphatic channels. This condition is called inter?esicalar emphy- 
sema. It is generally a result of bronchitis or bronchopneumonia 
accompanied by violent coughing^ and is met with in children who have 
died of asphyxia during the course of these affections. It has also 
occarred from over-energetic attempts to insufflate the lungs of stillborn 
infants. 

The alveoli of the anterior border of the upper lobe are the most apt 
to give way. The inflated vesicles are usually subpleural and may be as 
large as a pea. Sometimes air passes from them under the pleura 
towards the root of the lung and into the mediastinal adipose tissue, 
sometimes even inflating the subcutaneous structures of the neck and 
thorax (subcntaneons emphysema). 

594. When the alveoli are subjected to persistent or often-repeated 
distention^ partial atrophy and yielding of their walls ensue, and two or 
more alveoli being thus converted into one the pulmonary tissue is to 
that extent 'rarefied.' This state is called chronic Yesicular emphy- 
sema or simply emphysema. Its production may be facilitated by dis- 
orders of nutrition^ such for example as accompany local inflammation 
or senile decay. The lungs of many persons seem also normally to 
possess but little power of resistance to over-distention. 

The atrophy of the septa begins at the point where they are thinnest, 
and first appears in the widening of the intercapillary spaces (Fig. 222 a) 
and the yielding or disappearance (b) of the elastic flbres. Holes and 
gaps next appear between the capillaries in the septa; they are at first 
very small (b), but soon enlarge (d). The over-stretched capillaries 
become impervious (c) and ultimately give way {d). 

By the gradual extension of this process many of the septa and their 
capillaries at length disappear, the thicker fibrous bundles which sur- 
round the alveolar ducts being the last to go. 
9 
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The epithelium is passive throaghout and often shows signs of de- 
generative (especially fatty) change. Sometimes the tissue is inflamed 
and infiltrated, but this has nothing to do with the emphysema as such; 
it is simply a concomitant uf the catarrh which so frequently affects 
patients Buffering from emphysema. 

Chronic emphysema may be due, like the acute variety, to persistent 
inspiratory over-distention of the lung-tissue. This occurs chiefly in 
cases where parts of the lung are collapsed and functionleae (Art. 5S2), 
and the neighboring parte (Fig. 221 g) are accordingly over-distended. 
We might describe this as vicarious or compensatory emphysema. ' It is 
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aometimea lobular, sometimes lobar in its extension. The emphysema- 
tous lobules are inflated and the alveoli abnormally large. 

On the other hand emphysema also results from persistent and violent 
expiratory efforts, in conditions which interfere with the egress of air 
from the alveoli, ingress being unimpeded. This is the case in the im- 
portant T&riety described as chronic idiopathic diffuse emphysema or 
simply general emphysema, an affection wbicb is very common in 
persons subject to chronic bronchial catarrh or to freqnently-reoorring 
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expiratory djapnoea, or obliged to make violent expiratory efforts in 
connectioii with their employment. 

This form of emphysema exteuda over the whole lung, though it is 
usually most marked at the edges and apices of the lobes, and at the 
base. When the lung is removed from the thorax it appears abnor- 
mally large, its edges obtuse and rounded, and the base frequently 
atndded with hemispherical bladder-like prominences. The air-vesicles 
are everywhere enlarged by the disappearance of interalveolar septa, 
sometimes so much so that they look like bullte and range in size from 
ttiat ot a pea to that of a hen's egg. The latter is chiefly the oaee at the 




edgse and base, and there as a rule only in the lung-tiesue immediately 
beneath the plenra, The smaller vesicles {Pig. 223 a) are formed by 
the disappearance of the interalveolar septa belonging to a single infun- 
dibulnm; the larger vesicles {b) to the disappearance of the partitions 
between adjacent iufundibula. 

When there is much atrophy of the parenchyma the distended Inng 
feels remarkably soft and downy, aad its edges are markedly translu- 
cent. If the air is pressed out the lung becomes a mere flaccid inelastic 
mass with membranous edges. 
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Chronic idiopathic emphysema is occasionally limited to a part of the 
lang^ usually to the edges. In this case the expiratory obstruction has 
obviously been also local. 

When some of the yesioles in the general or in the local form are of 
exceptional size we have what is called bullous emphysema. The air 
is usually not easily pressed out of the larger vesicles. 

The abov^ account refers the production of emphysema chiefly to mechanical 
causes, namely to abnormal distention of the alveolar walls; but the atrophy of 
the latter may be much accelerated by malnutrition or senile decay of the pul- 
monary tissue. In senile emphysema the latter factor is of essential importance, 
though the mechanical factors must not be entirely overlooked. 

In emphysema a large number of capillaries are obliterated, and the vascular 
area of the pulmonary artery being thus contracted the resistance to the circula- 
tion through it is increased. Compensatory hypertrophy of the right ventricle 
is thus a frequent concomitant, while the pulmonary arterioles that remain are 
often visibly dilated. 

References :— Jbnneb, Med, chir. Trans, xi. 1857; Biermbb, SamnUung Jelin. 
Vartrdge 12, Virchow*8 Handb, d. spec. Path. v. ; Knauthe, Schmidt's Jahrbucher 
vol. 168; Hebtz, Ziemssen's Cyclop, v.; Liohthrim, Arch, f, exp. Path. z. 1878; 
Ehsbald, Deut. med, Woch, 1881 ; RisasL and EniNaBR, Zeitschr. f. Jdin. Med. 
1882-88; Villemin, ^rch. gin. de. mid, 1806; Bayer, Arch, d. Heitk, ii. ; TmsB- 
FELDER, Atlas d. path. Hist. I. (Plate vi.); Eppinoer, Viertey, f, prakt. HeUk. 
vol. 182. 



CHAPTER LXXXIV. 

DEGENERATIONS OF THE LUNG. 

695. The non-Inflammatory degenerations of the pulmonary 
tisBue are of oomparatively slight importance^ and have no practical 
interest for the physician. Emphysema and senile atrophy may form 
nominal exceptions^ and they have already been discussed in Art. 594. 

Swellings fatty degeneration, and desquamation of the pulmonary 
epithelium accompany every copious transudation into the alyeoli, 
inflammatory or non-inflammatory. The inhalation of deleterious sub- 
stances also leads to manifold injury of epithelium, blood-vessels, and 
flbrous stroma; but the changes so induced are of altogether secondary 
importance in comparison with the inflammation which is at once 
set up. 

Among degenerative changes due to disorders of nutrition we may 
mention fatty degeneration of the epithelium and amyloid degeneration 
of the fibrous structures. The former occurs in emphysema and in 
poisoning by phosphorus and arsenic, the latter in conditions which lead 
to the like change elsewhere. It is however to be kept in mind that the 
lung is on the whole but rarely the seat of amyloid change, and that the 
walls of the blood-vessels are most apt to be affected. 

Calcification of the fibrous stroma of the lung is rare, except in cases 
where the tissue has been morbidly altered by antecedent infiammation. 

References :— Buhl, LungenentzUndung, Tuberculose u. Schwindsucht 1878 
(fatty and amyloid change); C!obnil and Brault, Joum. de. Vanat, et de la 
physM. xvm. 1883 (phosphorus and arsenic poisoning); Ck)RNiL, Arch, de phyirioL 
1874 (hyaline degeneration); Zahn, Virch, Arch, voL 73 (stratified corpora 
amylaoea); voN RBCKUNaHAUBBN, AUgem, Path. Berlin 1888 (ditto); Chiabi» 
Wien. med. Woch. 1, 1878 (calcification); Hlava, Wien. med. Blatter 86, 1883 
(calcification of pulmonary vessels); Orth, Lehrb. d. «pec. path. Anat. n. Berlin 
1886. 



CHAPTER LXXXV. 

PULMONARY INPLAMIiATIONa IN GENERAL. 

S96. All aente inflammations of the lung of aay intensity are 
marked by exudation into the respiratory air-spaces, the exudation fol- 
lowing opon an initial congestive hyperiemia of the lung-tisBne. 

The exudation either consists of a clear albaminoDs liquid (as in 
inflammatory oedema), or contains a large number of leucocytes (as in 
catharrhal or parulent inflammation) or of red blood-cells (hemorrhagic 
exudation). 
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This exudation is always followed by more or less marked desquama- 
tion of the epithelium lining the alreoli, alToolar ducts, and respiratory 
bronchioles. 

The large nucleated and non-nacleated epithelial plates (J?ig. 2'M b) 
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are often detached unaltered; when the exudation is sadden and abun- 
dant they are often shed in cohorent flaktis. Oil-globules frequentij occur 
in them (c), usually aggregated around the nucleua (il). 

The small protoplasmic nucleated epithelial cells are also partially 
detached; many however remain all but unaltered (e), appearing only a 
little swollen or studded with fat-granules (/) which to acme extent 
obscure the nucleua. 

The blood-vessels are at first distended with blood (a), the alveolar 
eepta and wails of the bronchi being saturated with liquid and beset 
with a moderate number of extravasated leucocytes. The lymphatics 
also contain some exuded liquid, and the lymphatic glands are swollen. 
When the onset of the inflammation is less sudden the exudation is at 
first more scanty, and the epithelial desquamation is accordingly less 
extensive. 

The lung-tissue when recently inflamed ia reddened, eontains little 
air or none, and on pressure yields a more or less tnrbid gray or grayish- 
red or even blood-stained liquid. 

The changee in the pulmonary epithelium and blood- ressete which nccompanjr 
the begiDQinf; of iufiammaitioii bave frequently been tbe subject of in vestigia don 
hiatological and experimental. Experimenters have aet up inflammation in the 
Inng either by cutting the vagus nerve or the recurrent laryngeal nerve, or by 
injecting irritatiag liquids aucb as solution of perchloride of iron or solution (1 
per cent] of nitrate of silver. Section of these nerves causes paralysis of the 
laryngeal muBcIea, and saliva and othf^r matters get into the air-passagea from 
the mouth. When thetie are aspirated into the alveoli they set upa local inflam- 
mation, which it well-adapted for purposes of investigation. 

References:— TbaO BE, Oesamm. AMiandl. l. BerVm 1811: COLBSRO, Deut. Arch, 
f. klin. Med. U. 1860; Fribdla.ndkb, Unlerauch. iiber LungenentzHTtdjing Berlin 
1873, FtrcA. Arch. vol. 68; Fbkt, Die path. LungenverdHdentngen nach LAh- 
tifUJigd. iV. oojji I^ipaig 1871; SOHMERBRODT, Virch. Arch.vol M; VERAOnTH, 
ibid. vol. 83; Waonkb, Arch. d. Beilk, vii., viii,; OCBSOHKAKti, Dent. Arch./, 
klin. Med. XXXu.; Cobmi. and Ranvier, Man. Path. Hint. ii. London 1881; 
Fbld, Krperimertt. BeilrSge z. SclUwJe- und Vagu^meuTaonie In. Diss. Bonn 
1875; Feukrstack, Ueberd. VerhaUen d. Epitheltd. LuTigenalveolen bei d.fibri- 
nSaert Pneumonie Gdttingen 1883; Hahilton, Pathology of bronchilia London 



597. When the exudation has reached ita highest point the affected 
tissue is usually devoid of air, the alveoli being filled with the exuded 
matters and with desquamated epithelium. We may distinguish certain 
varieties of pulmonary inflammation by the nature of the accompanying 
exudation. 

In hsmorrahogic inflammation the chief contents of the alveoli 
are red blood-corpuscles, and the inflamed region has a dark-red or 
brown color. 

In catarrhal inflammation the contents of the alveoli oonsist 
mainly of liquid and small rounded cells with some admixture of larger 
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aqaamons cells (Fig. 325). When these larger cells are the more nnmer- 
ons (Fig. 337 c) the affection ie often spokea of as desqaamatire catarrh, 
the aasnmptioa being that the large cells are detached alveolar epithelial 
plates. This is however by no means always the case, for each cells are 
not infraqnently developed from eztravasated lencooyteB. A portion of 
Ittng affected with catarrh looks red, grayish'red, gray, or grayish-yel- 
low according as it contains much or little blood; on pressure it yields a 
grayish liquid more or less mingled with blood. 

Cronpous Inflammation is characterised by the coagnlation of the 
exudation, fine threads of fibrin appearing between the cells contained 
in the eztravasated liquid (Fig. 226) and making the whole cohere into 
a compact semi-solid mass. 

Coagulated exudations of this kind consist chiefiy of liquid mingled 
with red and white blood-cells and epithelium, coagulation setting in aa 
the white blood-cells diBSolve. 




(hSftcted preparation ilalmdviiUtlUBiiiatiatilitt I XSOl) 
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Another form of coagulation is observed in exudations containing 
many large cells (Fig. 337) and tending to become caseous at a later 
stage, in these the cells break up and dissolve entirely, forming with 
the exuded liquid a granular and fibrinous mass {d): when recent this 
contains a few nuclei, but soon these too disappear and the mass becomes 
uniformly fibrinous. The two forms of coagulation are met with in 
combination. 

The coagulated exudation is more or leas solid, and the affected 
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rMreiiohym& accordingly becomeB firm and reBietaDt, resembliog liver in 
coaoBteace: the oonditioD is therefore described as hepatization of the 
juDg. The anrCaoe on aectioa ie nsnall; rough and granulated, the 
Qoagnlft projecting somewhat from the cat alveolar walls. The color 
Ysriee from deep-red (red hepatization) to grayiah-red or grajish-yellow 
(gray hepatization), according to the amonot of blood that is present 
go.d the composition of the exudation. 

In many forms of pulmonary inflammation the changes within the 
ooDtents of the alveoli are those that are most striking and important, 
the changes in the parenchyma itself being of secondary signiGoanoe. 
These forms have been described as superficial in contradistinction to 
intentitial inflammations; in the latter marked changes (infiltration, ' 
hfperplasia, eta) are simultaneously set up in the connective tiaenes 
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(Pig. 327 a b). The disti>iction can frequently be made, but it is not 
eiictly one of hind, as the two forme pass the one into the other throagh 
anDmber of tranBitional stages. 

Cellular Inflltratlon of the Inng-tissue is never entirely absent in 
any pulmonary inflammation; but in some varieties it is aliglit and 
tnnsient, in others intense and persisting. There is always in like 
Banner a certain amonnt of exudation into the lymphatic vessels. 

The extent of the inflammatory change varies greatly in different 
cues, and accordingly wu have forms described as miliary, nodular, 
lobnlu, and lobar. 
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When the inflamed part of the lung is close to the pleural surface, 
the pleura in general becomes inflamed at the same time. Hyperasmia 
is first indnced, and a more or less abundant exudation is then poured 
out on the free surface. 

598. Terminations of pulmonary inflammation. The most 
favorable issue is in resolution, the exudation being removed and the 
altered tissue restored. The exudation may be removed by expectora- 
tion, but the greater part is re-absorbed. 

In many forms of inflammation the pulmonary vessels continue per- 
meable to injections throughout the entire course of the affection (Figs. 
225, 226), and the lymphatics in like manner are not permanently 
obstructed by the inflammatory exudation. Resorption therefore goes 
on continuously, the exuded matters being carried off directly in a more 
or less altered condition. Coagulated and cellular exudations must of 
course become partially liquefied before they can be re-absorbed. This 
liquefaction is brought about by fatty and mucoid change and by disin- 
tegration and breaking up of the cells and fibrin^ a turbid pulpy liquid 
containing granular detritus is thus formed. 

While the exudation is in process of disintegration within the pul- 
monary tissue a certain amount of inflammatory action persists, mani- 
fested chiefly by the continued extravasation of leucocytes. The 
leucocytes play a part in the process of resorption by taking up into 
their protoplasm fragments of the unliquefied detritus and carrying 
these with them into the lymphatic channels. At the same time the 
loss of alveolar epithelium is made good by regenerative multiplication 
of the intact epithelial cells. When the new cells continue to be shed 
as they are produced we have the condition known as chronic desquama- 
tive catarrh. 

A second but comparatively rare issue is in suppuration. It is 
characterized anatomically by an extremely abundant accumulation of 
leucocytes within the alveoli and iu their walls, together with progres- 
sive disintegration and liquefaction of the latter. This destructive pro- 
cess is set up by the presence of some intensely irritant agent, giving 
rise to ferments which dissolve the pulmonary tissue. 

A third issue, also not very common, is in gangrene. The condi- 
tions for its appearance are — first, extreme disturbance and in parts su})- 
pression of the circulation, and secondly, the presence in the affected 
part of putrefactive micro-organisms. The gangrenous tissue is trans- 
formed into a dark-brown dirty mass, changing presently into a green- 
ish-black foul-smelling sanious pulp or pus: this at first contains shreds 
and fragments of pulmonary tissue, but these too at length dissolve and 
disappear. The gangrenous pus contains various chemical products of 
disintegration of albumen and fat, such as leucin, tyrosin, margarin, 
volatile fatty acids, especially butyric, sulphuretted hydrogen, ammonia, 
etc. The more solid contents include granular detritus, pus-oorpusolesy 
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pigment^ shreds of lung-tissue, oil-globules, margarin-needles, crystals 
of triple-phosphate, and various micro-organisms. The latter are the 
prime cause of the chemical decomposition and of the disintegration of 
the pulmonary tissue. According to Filehnk a certain ferment is 
formed by them which acts like trypsin, and in alkaline solutions quickly 
dissolyes elastic tissue. 

CaseatiOll most frequently occurs as a sequel of tuberculous inflam- 
mation, though it is also not entirely absent in the other forms. It 
would thus appear to depend upon some peculiar property of the excit- 
ing cause of the inflammation, though under special conditions it may 
occur in connection with inflammations which usually terminate in a more 
favorable way. So far as mere morbid anatomy is concerned we may say 
that caseation takes place most frequently in inflammations which are 
characterized by dense cellular inflltration of the parenchyma of the 
long and accompanied by extensive alteration of the walls of the lym- 
phatics and blood-vessels. The latter feature is most marked in tuber- 
culous inflammation, and thus the anatomical and the setiological char- 
acters are in this regard largely co-extensive. 

In caseous degeneration the exudation within the aveoli necroses, and 
IS in the first instance transformed into a fibrinous and granular mass 
(Fig. 227), In other cases it appears homogeneous, or the extravasated 
cells lose their nuclei and break down into fatty granular detritus. As 
a rule the alveolar walls also become speedily necrotic and caseous. The 
vessels are blocked up, the nuclei of the tissue-cells disappear, the con- 
tours of the tissue-fibres become indistinct, and at length the pulmonary 
tissue becomes granular or homogeneous and structureless, almost or 
altogether indistinguishable from the caseous exudation proper. When 
the walls of the larger vessels have been much infiltrated they too become 
caseous in like manner. 

The last and not uncommon termination of a pulmonary infiamma- 
tion is in the formation of new fibrous tissue and cirrhosis. 

New fibrous tissue is developed when the cellular infiltration of the 
parenchyma of the lung is long-continued, the circulation at the same 
time remaining ample for the nutrition of the part. In such conditioner 
large formative or fibroblastic cells make their appearance first in the 
alveolar walls (Fig. 228 a) and in the circumvascular, peribronchial, and 
interlobular connective tissue, and at length in the pleura also. These 
cells develop into fibrous tissue in the usual way (Art. 108), and so give 
rise to thickening of the affected parts and consequently to diminution 
of the respiratory spaces. As collapse very commonly accompanies this 
fibroid change the thickened alveolar walls speedily come into contact 
and cohere, and the corresponding aveolar cavities are obliterated. Some 
of the alveoli however may remain open, and these become lined with 
short cylindrical epithelial cells, so that on section they somewhat re- 
semble the acini of a gland. 
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Not infrequently the fibrous hyperplasia in th« alTeolar waUa is 
accompanied by a like derelopment within the alreoli: large epithelioid 
formstire calls (Fig. 228 d) make their appearance in the alveolar con- 
tents, and growing out as bands or strings of cells (e) or as bnd-like pro- 
cesses from the alveolar wall traverse the exudation in vorioos directions. 
At the same time buds and oatgrowths spring from the oapillaries of the 
alveolar vail (g); these push their way into the new tissue and being 
transformed in(o blood-vessels provide for its nutrition. The whole 
process corresponds closely with that by which a thrombus is organized 
<Art. aSfi). 

Pulmonary tissue thus thickened by fibroid induration is firm and 
tough and usually devoid of air. Its color varies from white to alaty- 
gray or even black, according to the amount of pigment present. 
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Caseation and fibroid indnration are very frequently met with in 
combination, the caseous foci being surrounded and enclosed by new and 
cellular fibrous tissue. 

699. Causes of pnlmonary inflamiiiatlon. The inflammatioiu 
of the lung aro set up by irritants reaching it by way of the blood- 
vessels or of the bronchi, or by extension from the pleura or mediasti- 
num. We may therefore conveniently consider these inflammatioDi 
aooording to their various modes of origin. 

As r^^arda the pulmonary inflammations whose exciting cause ii 
referable to the blood it must be observed that the lung is not on the 
whole so liable as other organs to be the seat of contaminating depodt 
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from the blood. Thus pigment-granules and micro-organisms may cir- 
culate freely through the capillaries of the lung without being arrested; 
this is doubtless due to the fact that the capillaries are comparatively 
wide and the blood-stream rapid. Deposits from the blood do however 
occur^ and thus we meet with forms of hasmatogenous infiltration and 
hsematogenous (bacterial) infection. 

When the blood contains an excessive proportion of white corpuscles^ 
these may accumulate in great numbers in the capillaries of the lung, 
and by extravasation in the tissues also^ and give rise to leuksDmic 
infiltration. Fat and oil-globules circulating in the blood (as in lipas- 
mia) are apt to collect in the pulmonary vessels causing fatty embolism; 
and in anthrax the specific bacilli frequently crowd the capillaries so as 
to look like an artificial injection of them. 

Four kinds of hsBmatogenous infective inflammation are described; 
they may be described as pneumonias in a restricted sense of , the term. 
They are — true croupous pneumonia, embolic septic (suppurative or 
gangrenous) pneumonia, embolic tuberculosis, and embolic syphilis. 
They are probably all due to bacterial infection, and we must assume 
that the bacteria are conveyed by the blood. 

What we may term the plenrofcenous pneumonias are closely 
allied to those just referred to. The inflammatory process extends from 
the pleura to the lung-tissue chiefly along the interlobular lymphatic 
channels, though here and there it passes thence directly to the peri- 
bronchial tissue and to the pulmonary parenchyma. The antecedent 
pleuritic affection is generally itself hsamatogenous. Traumatic pneu- 
monia may be considered as a special pleurogenous variety, pleura and 
long being generally injured simultaneously. 

An inflammation of the lung induced by an irritant conveyed to the 
parenchyma by the bronchi is described as a broncho-pneumonia. It 
is immaterial whether the bronchi themselves are previously or simulta- 
neously infliamed or not. 

600. Inhaled impurities. The lungs are by reason of their func- 
tion exposed to the access of numerous impurities. We all inhale a cer- 
tain amount of dust with the air of the street or of the house, while in 
certain occupations the amount of dust necessarily inhaled is very con- 
■iderable. Workers in stone of all kinds, masons, bricklayers, potters, 
inhale mineral and earthy dust; workers in metal such as grinders, 
gilders^ braziers, typefounders, and so on, inhale metallic particles; 
millers^ colliers, coal-heavers, chimney-sweeps, bakers, cabinet-makers, 
rope-makersy cigar-makers, and workers in spinning and weaving mills. 
liTe in an atmosphere charged with dust of vegetable origin. Brush- 
makersy upholsterers, barbers, cloth-dressers, and hat-makers breathe air 
oontaining animal dust; and glass-workers, street-sweepers, etc. dust of 
various other kmds. 

A large proportion of the dust thus inhaled is caught in the air- 
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passages, but some of it especially in deep inspiration is carried into the 
parenchyma of the lung. Many of the particles adhere to the walls of 
the alveoli; others are promptly conveyed into the lymphatic channels 
communicating with the alveoli, and thence are carried by the peribron- 
chial and interlobular lymphatics into the lymphatic glands at the root 
of the lung. 

When a considerable number of dust-particles reach the parenchyma 
of the lung they set up a slight inflammation manifested by emigration 
of white blood-cells from the vessels and the desquamation of some of 
the alveolar epithelial cells. 

The extravasated cells take up the foreign particles, sometimes in 
such abundance that they have been fitly termed dust-cells (Langhans, 
VON Ins) . They may be carried into the bronchioles and bronchi and 
are then ejected with the sputa. Much the larger number of them are 
however carried into the lymphatics. 

Within the lymphatics certain kinds of dust, such as chalk-particles, 
are dissolved. Insoluble dusts are either carried into the bronchial 
glands or are deposited in the walls of the lymphatic vessels. This 
deposit takes place wherever lymphatics occur, that is in the interalveolar, 
interlobular, subpleural, pleural, circumvascular, and peribronchial 
fibrous tissues, especially in those parts where aggregations of lymphoid 
elements are normally met with. The particles lie either free in the tis- 
sues or enclosed in rounded, fusiform, or stellate cells. 

Colored dust gives rise to pigmentation of the lung, while the larger 
grains appear as sandy or gritty deposits. Some forms of dust-deposit, 
in particular those which give rise to marked change in the lung, have 
received special names. The most frequent as well as the best-known* 
form is that due to the inhalation of soot or coal-dust, by which the lung 
becomes dark-gray or black; it is variously described as anthracosis or 
pneumonoconiosis anthrdcotica {kovis dust, avdpaS coal), and the 
lung as collier^s or miner's lung. This form of pigmentation is very 
> common, and is seldom entirely absent in adult lungs. It must how- 
ever be remembered that all black pigmentations of the lung are not 
anthracotic, for black pigment is frequently a derivative of the coloring- 
matter of the blood (Arts. 68, 268). A second form is the so-called 
siderosis (compare Art. 268) or pneumonoconiosis siderotica {<xi6r^po3 
iron) of Zenker, due to the inhalation of metallic dust; in the lung it 
appears as oxide or sesquioxide or phosphate of iron. Oxide of iron 
(rouge) is used as a pigment and as a polishing-material; it gives rise to 
a brick-red pigmentation of the lung, the other iron-compounds tending 
rather to blacken it. The deposit of stone-dust, especially of quartz, 
fiint, and glass, has been called chalicosis {x^^^^ g^^)f ^^^t from 
clay as inhaled by porcelain-workers and makers of artificial ultramarine 
gives rise to alnminosis. Grinders inhale mixtures of steel-dost and 
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grit which cause the affection known as grinder's asthma or grinder's 
rot. 

Peabson, Thomson, Robin and others surmised that part at least of the black 
pigmentation so frequently found in the lung was derived from inhaled soot and 
ooal-dust: Tbaube verified this by actually demonstrating the presence of micro- 
scopic particles of coal in the lung and sputum. Cohnheim thinks that the black 
pigment of the lung is entirely of this nature; but Virohow is no doubt right in 
referring some of it to altered blood-pigment Zieqleb has found that in a very 
ktfge number of cases the lung-tissue and the bronchial glands contain broken- 
down red corpuscles, corpuscle-carrying cells, yellow and brown flakes, and 
Snnules of pigment. This is especially the case in parts that have been altered 
in any way by inflammation. 
Zenker's researches were the first to give us precise information on siderosis. 
KossMAUL, ScHMnxr, and Meinel have examined the mineral residue (ash) of 
hing-tissue, and have shown that in chalicosis the amount of silica present is 
lemarkably increased. Lewin, Villabet, Cbooq, von Ins, Ruppert, Schottb- 
uns, and others have experimented on dust-inhalation. 

Beferences:~PBARSON, PhU. Traru, 1818; Thomson, Med, chir. Trans, zx., 
XZL (1887); Robin, TraiU de chimie anatomique m. (1853); Traube. Deutsche 
BiiMk 1860; Zenker, Deut. Arch, f, Jdin. Med, xiu.; Kussmaul, Und. ii.; Oreen- 
How, Lancet 1, 1869, Trans. Path, Soc, xvi. et seq„ Report of Med. Off, to Privy 
G^wnea 1861; Meinel, DeuL Viertelj.f. dffentl C^esundh. 1876; Virchow, Virch. 
Anh, vols. 1, 85, Edin. Med, Joum, 1858; Lewin, Beitrdge z. Inhalationstherapie 
Berlin 1868; Villarbt and Crooq, Schmidt's Jahrb, 116, 126; voN Ins, Arch.f. 
eip.Path,Y.; Knauff, Virch, Arch. vol. 39; Slavjansky ibid, vol.48; Rup- 
FBBT, ibid, voL 72; Sotka, Prag. med. Woch, 1878; Merkel, Ziemssen's Cyclop. 
L; HiRT, StaubinJialationskrankheiten Breslau 1871; Smith, Med, Times 1, 1881; 
Hbbk, Viertey. f. gerichtl. Med. xxxvi. (1882); Seliosohn, Eutenburg's Realen- 
e§iioplldie Article Stavbkrankheiten ; Weichselbaum, Cent. f. med. Wiss, 1882, 
Wiaur med, Jahrb, 1888; Buhl, Naturforscherversammlung in MUnchen 1877; 
Habris, Joum. ofAnat. and PhysioL TV. 1881; Arnold, Staubinhmlation Leip- 
iig.1885. 

601. The kinds of dust described in the last article^ when in small 
quantities^ give rise to no serious change in the lung^ other than pig- 
mentation. This is especially true of coal-dust of which very consider- 
able quantities may be inhaled without injury. Metal-dust and grit are 
more dangerous^ for in any but small amounts they set up inflammations 
which in some cases are not slight or transient but give rise to very 
marked alteration in the lungs. Dust-inhalation is thus the exciting 
caiue of a group of bronchopneumonic affections ending in chronic pul- 
monary change. 

If insoluble dust is capable of acting in this way, much more will 
dmt containing soluble chemically- active substances, and organized or 
microparasitio irritants. 

The air we breathe^ especially in thickly-populated places, very f re- 
qoenfly oontains such matters, and some of them must reach the lung 
•od be deposited on the alveolar walls or enter its tissue or the lym- 
(hatioBi Many of them do no noticeable harm, others and especially the 
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micro-organisms pass from the lung into other parts of the body^ and act 
as the specific causes of infective disease. Others again give rise to local 
inflammatory change in the lung itself at the places where they settle. 
The bacillus of tuberculosis (or its spores) is probably the most striking 
example^ and there is no doubt that other disease-producing agents reach 
and act on the lung in a similar way. 

In addition to these irritants inhaled with the air from the atmo- 
sphere without^ we may have disease set up by inhalation of matters 
derived from the body itself^ and carried into the alveoli of the lung 
from the mouthy nose^ pharynx, larynx, or air-tnbes. Saliva and parti- 
cles of food may be aspirated instead of swallowed, and pus from the 
larynx or bronchi may be carried into the respiratory parenchyma instead 
of being coughed up. The former occurs in very young or comatose 
patients, and the latter in those suffering from laryngitis or bronchitis. 

These substances when thus aspirated usually set up more or less 
intense inflammation, especially when they are putrescent or contain 
putrefactive organisms, or speciflcally virulent agents such as the bacilli 
of tuberculosis or of glanders. 

Very various forms of bronchopneumonia, speciflc and non-speciflc, 
are thus induced, their course and character depending on the nature of 
the exciting cause. Tubercle-bacilli give rise to inflammatory processes 
tending to caseation; the products of catarrhal bronchitis as a rule set 
up a similar catarrhal bronchopneumonia, slight and usually transient 
in character; pus from a perichondritic laryngeal abscess tends to cause 
violent suppurative inflammation of the lung, and putrescent particles of 
food may lead to gangrene. 

Many experiments have been made on the action of saliva, decomposing 
organic substances, and bacteria, when aspirated into the lung. The numerous 
experiments on so-called vagUS* pneumonia are of this nature. This form of 
inflammation is observed when the vagus and recurrent laryngeal nerve are cut, 
and is due to the fact that the paralyzed larynx permits saliva and foreign mat- 
ters from the mouth to be drawn into the lung. Other investigators have con- 
veyed into the bronchi liquids or pulverulent matters (dry or suspended in water), 
others again have caused animals to breathe various substances suspended in the 
air by means of spray. Lippl, Tappbinbb, ScHWENiNaBB, Schottelius. Weich- 
SELBAUM, Veraouth, and others have in this way tested the infectiveness of 
phthisical sputum. 

The result of such inhalation-experiments depends on the nature of the matters 
inhaled and on the mode of experimentation. When finely-divided irritant sub- 
stances, such as spray of phthisical sputum or of putrid liquids, are inhaled, small 
miliary bronchopneumonic foci are produced. When the inhaled matters are 
coarser or of larger volume, and of an irritant nature, we have large usually 
lobular patches of inflammation with haemorrhage, suppuration, or gangrene, as 
the case may be. When the foreign matters are bulky enough to occlude one or 
more of the bronchioles the first effect is partial collapse or atelectasis. Large 
quantities of liquid quickly introduced into the lung may lead, as in drowning, 
to death by asphyxia. The liquid is carried with the inspired air into the alveoli, 
and fills them with a mass of froth. 
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References:— Art. 696; Traubb, Beitrdge z. Path, u. Phys. i. Berlin 1871; 

BODDAEBT Lisiona pulmon, consic. d la section d, nerfs pneumogcuiriqujM Brue- 

•eb 1862; Fbdedlandeb, Untersuch. Hib. Lungenentzdndung Berlin 1873, Virchr 

Are^ voL 68; f'RET, Die path, Lungenverdnderungen nach Ldhmung d, Nervi 

voQi Leipzig 1877; Sohottblius, Virch. Arch, vol. 78; Buhl, Tafpeiner, Lipfi^ 

BCEWKNINOER, NaturfoncherversamnUung in MUnchen 1877; Tafpeinbr, Virch^ 

Arth, vols. 78, 82; Heidenhain, ibid. vol. 70 (inhalation of hot steam). 
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CHAPTER LXXXVI. 

FORMS OF PNEUMONIA. 

' 603. Cronpons pneumonia ia an iDflammatiou of one or more lobes 
of the Inng, and is the characteristic symptom of a certain specific in- 
fective disease. The disease is acute, and the anatomical change which 
accompanies it is the appearance of a firm or solid exudation within the 
pnlmonary alveolt. 

The exudation may be limited to a portion of one lobe or appear 
in eeyeral isolated patches; but more usually it extends over the greater 
part or the whole of one lobe, or over the entire luug. Occasionallj' in- 
deed both lungs arc affected. The exudation either reaches its foli 
extent suddenly and rapidly, or advanct^s by successiTe stages. 




The process begins with intense congestive hypenemia, by reasoB of 
which the lung appears of a deep red color. This is the etago of 
congestion {«nffounne»{). The byperamia is accompanied by exnda- 
tion from the vessels, by which in a short time the air is driveD out of 
the alveoli, alveolar ducts, and respiratory bronchioles. At the same 
time the protoplasmic epithelial cells, and the homogeneous plates lining 
these spaces, are at least in part detached or shed (Fig. 234, Art. 596). 

The alveolar contents thos consist (Fig. 226, Art. 597) of albaminoos 
liqoid, red aod white blood-c«lls, and desquamated pnlmooary epithe- 
liam. After a time coagulation takes place, grannies and filaments 
appMriDg between and anlting the oellolar elemente into a solid mas^ 
I mihmng to the internal surface of the alveoliu. 
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The coagulation of the exiidattoti marks the beginning of the stage 
of red hepatization (Fig. 229). The lung is bulky, heavy, firm, and 
airless. The cut surface is red or grayiah-reil and granulated, the plugs 
which distend the alveoli protruding somewhat beyoTid their walls. The 
pleura over the affected region is turbid and covered with a thin film of 
fibrin: the costal surface is often markod by shallow impressions of the 
ribs. In the neighborhood of the infiltrated region the lung-tissno ia 
frequently cedematoas or filled with a turbid grayish exudation contain- 
ing numerous lencoeytes. 

Dnring the stage of red hepatization the lung is still highly vascnlar 
and filled with blood, the red tint being due not only to the extravasated 
red corpnscles hut also to the blood which distends the capillaries. 
When the red corpuscles are extravasated in very large numbers the 
exudation assumes a dark-red tint like that of bfemorrhagic infiltration. 

The stage of red hepatization passes gradually into that of gT%J 
hepatization. The change of tint is mainly due to the deeolorization 
of the exudation and the accompanying anaemia of the lung-tissue. It 
must be remembered that in ordinary cases the pulmonary vessels re- 
main throughout permeable by injections, while the normal structure of 
the lung continues quite distinct (Pig- 229). As the exudation loses 
color the cells it contains break down by fatty change and disintegration 
into grannies and flakes, and they with the fibrin begin to dissolve. 
Leucocytes now migrate freely from the vessels, some of which remain 
clinging to the vessel-walls while others mingle with the liquefying 
exudation. 

These changes result in the coUiqnation of the firm coaguta, and 
when the lung is cut and scraped an abundant turbtd whitish or grayish 
juice comes away, and the plugs that still fill the alveoli are loose and 
easily removed. The resolntion of the pneumonia has set in. 

The bronchi of the affected part are throughout the changes just de- 
scribed the seat of inflammatory change, and contain a mucous or sero- 
mncons secretion stained brown or red { ' prone-juice ' or ' nisty ' sputum) 
with blood pigment. In the later stages the secretion is mingled with 
liquefied exudation from the bronchioles and alveolar ducts. Sometimea 
croupous casts of the smaller bronchi are formed. 

We aJhided in Art. 304 to the fact that Elebs, Eoch, and FnisDiJiifDEB had 
observed the presence of micrococci ia Lruc> croupous paeumonia. More recent 
invpstigatioua by Fried Landkr. Frobe.vius, and othera make it not improbable 
that these micnxir^aniRmR (round or oval diplonocoi surrounded bj a. gelatinous 
(!apsu)e)are in cbubbI elation to the diseaHe, It this be established the view 
long maintained by JihtOEHSEN'-Chat croupous pneumonia is the symptom of R 
speciflo infective dieease—will t>e conHrmed. The clinical coune. the definite 
duration of the accompanying fever, and the occasional epidemic character <A 
the disease— all point in this direction. 

In addition to this idiopatliic form croupous pneumonias Bometimes appear in 
dM course of various infective diseoess such as malarial fever, erysipelas, and 
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typhoid, and in acute rheumatism. According to E. Waqneb these forms have 
probablj no aetiologica] connection with the first, but are due to the action of the 
specific poisons of the respective primary affections. 

References:— Art. 204; Eberth, Deut, Arch.f klin.Med, xzvm.; FrisdlIndbr, 
Fortschritted, Med, 1888, Ftrc^. Arch, vol. 87; JthiOENSBN, ZiemsserCa Cjfdop.y., 
and Die croupdae Pneumonie Tftbingen 1884; £. Waqner, DetU, Arch. /. klin. 
Med. xxxni. ; Salviou and Zaslbin, Cent. f. med. Wiss. 1888; Hbitsch, Ueb. infect, 
Pneumonie In. Diss. Leipzig 1883; Mendelsohn. Die infect. Natur d, Pneumonie^ 
Zeitschr. f klin. Med. vn. ; Ziehl, Cent. f. med. Wiss, 1888; GtJNTHBB, Zeitschr. 
f. Jdin. Med. 1888 (micrococci in living patient); Discussion, Congress f. innere 
Med, Wiesbaden 1884; Collective Investigation Record u. London 1884; Dresch- 
FELD. Brit, Med. Joum. 1, 1884, Fortschritte d. Med. ni. 1885; Klein, Micro- 
organisms and Disease London 1884; Emmerich, Fortschritte d. Med. 1884; Pur- 
JESZ, D. Arch, f. klin. Med. xxxv. ; Sbnqer, Arch. /. exp. Path. zx. ; Cornil and 
Babes, Les hactMes Paris 1885; Sternberq, Amer. Joum. med. sci. 1885; Dis- 
cussion, Brit. Med. Joum. 2, 1886. 

The composition of the exudation varies much in different oases. We have al- 
ready remarked that the number of extravasated red corpuscles is by no means 
constant; the white cells and the amount of fibrin formed is also variable. In the 
pneumonia of aged patients the fibrin is often sccmty, so that the exudation has 
rather the character of inflammatory onlema, and only in isolated spots is firmly 
solidified. The like happens now and then in younger persons, and is indicated 
by the rapidity with which the affected regions recover and agajn contain air 
It appears also that in certain cases the process may stop short at the stage of 
congestion, the commencing exudation being rapidly re-absorbed. The time at 
which hepatization is complete is also to some extent variable, so that no definite 
statement can be made as to the precise duration of each stage. All we can say 
is that during the first two days the hepatized lung is red in tint, after that it be- 
comes pale. Sometimes the transition takes place irregularly, the lung showing 
patches of grayish-red, grayish-white, and yellow simultaneously. 

603. As the coagulated exudation liquefies its removal becomes pos- 
sible. This takes place chiefly by re-absorption, in part also by expec- 
toration. During this process the lung appears as if saturated with 
moisture; it is beset with leucocytes but not in excessive number, and 
its tissue is easily torn. 

In the great majority of cases complete recovery takes place, so that 
after re-absorption is complete nothing remains of the affection. The 
time required to bring this about varies much in different cases. Not 
infrequently there is for weeks some dulness to percussion over the 
affected region. 

In few cases does any permanent textural change remain, but it is 
possible for the pneumonic exudation to issue in gangrene, suppuration, 
or cirrhosis of the lung. 

Gangrene of the lung occurs when the pulmonary vessels are so 
gravely injured that the circulation comes to a stand-still, while putre- 
factive organisms gain access to the affected parts. The former condi- 
tion is most frequently met with in drunkards and ill-nourished persons, 
in whom the pneumonic exudation often has a hadmorrhagic character. 
The latter condition is most likely to arise in cases where before the 
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attack of pneamonia bronchiectases or other cavities containing decom- 
posing secretion exist in the lung. 

The destruction of the lung may take place in isolated patches or 
continuously. The tissue is transformed into a tindery or pulpy mass 
with a characteristic intensely foetid odor. When a gangrenous patch 
lies immediately beneath the pleura the latter may be raised up in bullas 
or blisters^ or the softened mass may break through into the pleural 
cavity. 

The tissue surrounding the gangrenous part is inflamed and infil- 
trated, often hsBmorrhagic. Death usually ensues either from intense 
pleurisy or from putrid poisoning. If recovery takes place, the gan- 
grenoas portion is separated off from the healthy by a zone of granula- 
tions, and gradually removed: in most cases a cavity remains which may 
be the starting-point for fresh inflammatory mischief. 

Another and comparatively uncommon issue is in sapporation^ due 
to excessive extravasation of leucocytes in the later stages of the pneu- 
monia. Sometimes patches of necrosis are the starting-point of the 
gappuration. The accumulation of leucocytes appears partly in the 
alreoli, partly in the substance of the lung-tissue, and may be dissemi- 
nated or diffuse. The tissue becomes yellow and very brittle; here and 
there it may break up and dissolve outright. Large abscesses are how- 
ever very rare indeed, and are probably formed only where some previ- 
ous morbid alteration has already existed. 

The pus thus formed may find an exit in various directions. 
Most frequently it is evacuated through the bronchi. Death is a com- 
mon termination; though the suppurative process may come to an end 
and granulations spring up, by which cicatrization is effected, or a cavity 
bounded by new-formed connective tissue remains. 

The frequency of gangrene, suppuration, and caseation as terminations of 
pneamonia is still matter of discussion. Letdbn doubts whether a lung previ- 
ously healthy ever becomes gangrenous or suppurates after pneumonia. It is 
however by no means always possible to demonstrate post mortem the presence 
of previous morbid change. It is to be doubted whether croupous pneumonia 
ever issues in caseation. 

References:— Jt^RQENSEN, loc. cit; Letdbn, SammXung Idin, Vortrdge 114, 115, 
I^. Zeitachr. /. klin, Med, ii.; Buhl, LungenentzHndung, T\iberculo8e und 
Sehmndmicht 1872, Arbeiten a. d. path. Inst, zu Miinchen 1878; Thomas, Ger- 
hardes Handb, d, Kinderkrankh, m. 

604. Another termination of croupous pneumonia, not very com- 
mon it is true but by no means rare, is in collapse and induration of the 
Inng, a condition which is best described as simple cirrhosis. 

In some cases this comes about by the lung failing to expand after 

resolution and absorption of the exudation. This may be due to 

pvostent obstruction of the bronchi (Art. 592, Fig. 221) or to compres- 
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sioa from withont. The walls of the unezpanded alveoli Boon become 
coherent and undergo a certain amount of thickening. 

lo other cases the ahaorption of the esndation is incomplete: weeks 
and months elapse and the consolidatiou does not disappear. The io- 
flammatorj condition is maintained, repeated extravasations of cells 
from the hlood-vessels into the alveoli take place, and the Inng-tissne 
itself is the seat of inflammatorr infiltration. In process of time new- 
fibrous tissue is formed both within the alveoli and in the interalveolar 
septa (Art. fi98. Fig. 223). In this way more or less extensive fibroid 
induration of the lung takes place: in many places it is transformed into 
a dense airless mass of fibrous tissue, usually containing pigment (Fig. 
230); in other parts the alveolar walls are thickened {b) or infiltnted 
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with cells, or the alveoli are filled with leucocytes or new-formed cellular 
tissue (c). 

The cirrhotic patches have in the earlier stages a gray or grayish-red 
or grayish-yellow tint, aud a small quantity of turbid exudation can 
here and there be squeezed from them. But where the development of 
fibrous tissue in the alveoli or their walls has begun, the lung is dense, 
firm, airless, and fieshy, having something of the appearance of freshly 
hepatized lung. The condition is well described as carniflcatiOQ. 
When the fibroid transformation is complete the tissue is firm and con- 
tinuous, and white or slaty-gray in color. 

The extent of the induration left by an anteoedent pneumonia variee 
very greatly. It may he limited t« the stratum immediately beneath the 
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pleura, or extend oyer the greater part of a lobe. It may be continnoa8y 
that is uninterrapted by islands of air-containing tissue, or it may take 
the form of fibrons bands traversing the parenchyma in various direc- 
tions and not very sharply marked off from it. This variety of cir- 
rhosis is indeed always characterized by the peculiarity — ^that it occurs 
BOt in well-defined nodes or groups of nodes, but in bands and patches 
which pass gradually into the air-containing tissue. This character is 
obeoured only when secondary bronchopneumonia or peribronchial in- 
flammation sets in. 

The pleura overlying the cirrhotic patches is usually thickened and 
adherent to the costal pleura. The patches are usually shrunken and 
oontracted, and the intervening alveoli emphysematous. After a time, 
if the induration and contraction are at all extensive, the corresponding 
bronchi are distorted and more or less dilated (Fig. 230 d); sometimes 
they are also ulcerated. For months and it may be years a chronic in- 
flammation of the bronchi and of the pulmonary parenchymals kept up, 
its existence being indicated by the patches of cellular infiltration that 
lie scattered throughout the affected region. 

The occurrence of indurative contraction of the lung as a sequel of croupous 
pneamonia is regarded by most authorities as indisputable. Buhl however main- 
taioflthat the form of pneumonia which leads to contraction is ab tntfio distinct. 
According to him it begins with cellular infiltration of the parenchyma of the 
long, and the filling of the alveoli with desquamated epithelium, and issues in 
drrboeis and caseation. He names it * desquamative pneumonia * and considers 
it ai a local manifestation of a general disease. This desquamative pneumonia 
is not however a pathological entity: Buhl's cases were partly cases of croupous 
pneumonia, partly of tuberculous, lobular, and confiuent bronchopneumonia 
(Arts. 606, 617). 

Within the last ten or twelve years Zirolrh has had the opportunity of ex- 
amining a large number of cases of post-pneumonic cirrhosis in various stages 
of development, and the account in the text is drawn up from actual observa- 
tion. Mabchand's account agrees in the main with the above, though he has 
laid somewhat exclusive stress on the intra-alveolar formation of fibrous tissue. 

References : — Laennbc, Traiti de Vausctdtation mediate Paris 1819; RoKl- 
TA58KY. Path, Anat m.; Forstkr, Path, Anat; Hbsohl, Pr<ig, Viertefjahresschr, 
Tol. 51; Eppinqer, i&ul. vol. 125; Marohand, Virch. Arch, vol. 82; Bibrmeb, 
Vhrchoufs Handb, d spec. Path, v.; Buhl, loc, cit,; J&RasNSBN, Die croupfiae 
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1879; KWaonsr, Deat, Arch, /. klin, Med, tyytu.; Notrnagel, SamnUung 
Utn. VortHlge 66; Amburoer, Deut, Arch. /. klin, Med, xxxm.; Bastian, 
ftynokb* Syst, of med, n. London 1876; Sturqbs, Pneumonia London 1876; 
OouPLAND, Trans. Path. Soc. xxz. 1879; Hbitlbr, Wien. med, Woch, 1884. 
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605. Embolic septic pneamonla always occurs in isolated patches, 
whose appearance varies in diflferent cases. When infective matters 
enter the circulation from a septic wound^ some may be arrested in the 
hng and give rise to embolic infarction. Suppurative inflanunation is 
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Bet up around the infarcted tissue, by means of which the latter is Bur- 
rounded by a zone of yellowisii intittratioD, and presently is loosened 
aud separated from the faealtbier tissue. It then naturally undergoes 
necroalB and breaks cp under the action of continued suppuration, so 
that at length there is formed a cavity filled iritli pus, a metastatic ab- 
scess of the lung. If the septic embolus contain putrefactive organiama, 
or if these enter the infarct from the bronchi, the tissue may undergo 
putrid change or gangrene, and so be transformed into a foul dirty-gray 
or blackish mass. 

When the original irritant reaches the reasels of the lung in the form 
of fine particles, such as micrococci, which are not arrested till they 
reach the capillaries and there lodge, the patches of inflammation are 
usually small and ill-deflned. At first the inflammation is as a rule 
beemorrhagic in character, but no infarct is formed and the patobea 
speedily become purulent or gangrenous. 

In recent cases the tissue appears saturated with blood-corpnsclea and 
pus, the pulmonary epithelium desquamated and partially necrosed. 
In the gangrenous patches the lung-tissue is disintegrated and dissolved 
(Art. 598). 

When the septic embolism is sobpleural, the pleura is always simuU 
taneously iu&amed. The exudation is purulent or fibrino-pnrulent, and 
may extend over the entire surface of the membrane. 

Within the lung tiie suppuration and gangrene may extend by con- 
tinuity to the neighboring tissue. The infiamtoation set up is usually 
hemorrhagic and fibrinous in character, and speedily passes into sup- 
puration and gangrene. Sooner or later the process reaches the peri- 
bronchial and interlobular lymphatics, and they become filled with serous, 
fibrinous, and purulent exudations, while the tissue about them becomes 
infiltrated with cells. This lymphangitis and perilymphangitis may 
start either from an embolic abscess or from a purulent pleurisy. In the 
latter case the interlobular tissues are the most affected. 

The embolic abscesses may break through either into bronchi or into 
the pleural cavity, the former being the commoner event. When adhe- 
sions unite the lung to the thoracic wall or to the diaphragm, the pas 
may find its way to the exterior or into the abdomen. 

The smaller abscesses may heal up more or leas perfectly by absorp- 
tion of the pus, the larger by rupture and evacuation; granulations are 
formed round the cavity, and develop into cicatricial tissue. If the 
absorption of the pus is incomplete it may become inspissated and calci- 
fied. Adhesions are invariably the result of the healing of the pleuritio- 



JiJRQENSBN and SoofiPFEL have raised the question whether the cattle-diseaM 
called pleoro-pneumonia does not &1bo occur in man ( WiEDEiuiAira, Deut. Arch,' 
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tmd Herdekrankheiteii 3tuttg:irt 1883; Pobls ami Noles, Oenl. f. tne<l. mas. 
1884; KoaiNTI and Babes. Pest. med. chir. Pmaae 1884: CORSn, and Babbs, 
Let bacUriei Paris 1SS5). Ttua is an infective diuease of bovine cattle, the 
msin Hf mptom being an affection ot the luag characterized by red hepatization 
with extensive interlobular and pleural inflamnrtation. The lobules appearing 
red and the EtvoUen and inflltrated inlerlobiilar septa yellow, the aurtace has a 
typically marbled appearance. The exciting virus is prohnbly a mlcroccH^cus. 

The septic (suppurative and gangrenous} inflammatioas o( the lung which 
occur in new-born iafauta are in general bronchopneumonias due to aspiration ot 
decompoeiug genital secretions or liquor amnii; sometimes they are due to em- 
bolic infection Trom the unhealed stump of the umbilical cord. The pleura and 
interlobular septa are usually much inflamed at the same time. 

References :— P. MOller, Gerkardfs Handbudi d. Kinderkr. n. ; OttTB, Arch. 
d, SeQk. sm.; Rdhob. Zeitadir. f. Geburtshi'Ufe. vi. (1831); Silbermann, Deut. 
Areh. f. Win.. Med, xxsiv., and Die septisvhe Pneumonie d. Neug^x/rerten la. 
DiaB. Brealau 1383. 




606. Embolic tnbercnlosln of the lung occurs in two forms. The 
oommonest and beat-known is miliary tuberculoaia, the rarer ia the em- 
bolic localized form. 

Miliar}' tnbercnlosis of the lung is set np when tubercle-bacilli 
enter the circulation in considerable nnmhers. and lodge in the pulmo- 
nary capillaries. As they settle and multiply they giro riae to the 
formation of miliary nodules or tubercles, which are numerous or scanty 
according to the number of bacilli iutroduced. Usually they are dia- 
tribnted pretty uniformly through the parenchyma of the lung and the 
^H jtleora, though sometimes they are conceatrated more closely In one 

^B The formation of the tuborclea begins with a localized oellnlar infil- 
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tration in the alveolar septa (Fig. 231) or other element of the pulmo- 
nary tissue where the bacilli have found a nidus. 

The recent tubercles have all sorts of irregular shapes — cresoentic, 
annular, stellate, and so on. Later on an accumulation of cells takes 
place in the neighboring alveoli and ducts and the nodules become more 
rounded, though even in this stage they frequently have processes and 
projections corresponding to the thickened alveolar septa. Where a 
tubercle forms the capillary-system of the part is always destroyed, so 
that a fully-developed tubercle is non-vascular. 

Becent (or 'crude') tubercles are gray and translucent; afterwards 
they become opaque, yellow and caseous. 

The eruption of the tubercles is sometimes accompanied by a ca- 
tarrhal exudation. 

A lung studded with miliary tubercles is generally hypersemic; it is 
firmer and contains less air than normal, the smaller nodules are gray 
and translucent, the larger opaque and white or yellow. The tubercles 
are thus obviously not all of the same age. 

Embolic localized tabercnlosis is in its origin of the same nature 
as the miliary form, but is distinguished fropi it by occurring only in 
one or two isolated patches. 

The development of the single patch corresponds to that of the dis- 
seminated miliary eruption. As the patient usually survives for a longer 
time, the tubercles as they form coalesce into large nodular formations 
which are the starting-points for further morbid change (Art. 612). 

Many writers have maintained the existenoe of a form of lobar pneumonia of 
which the reg^ar termination is in caseation, and which they consequently de- 
scribe as caseous lobar pneumonia. 

Buhl (LAingenentzUdung, Tubercvlose und Schunndsucht Munich 1873) has 
asserted that this caseous pneumonia is a sequel of what he calls true desquama- 
tive pneumonia. This latter begins acutely like croupous pneumonia and termi- 
nates in recovery, or after weeks, months, or years, in death. The gravest form 
ends in caseation and is the local expression of a * tuberculous constitution.' As 
we have pointed out in Art. 604, there is no distinct form of pneumonia poeseas- 
ing the characters which Buhl describes, and the same holds true for the so- 
called ' caseous labor pneumonia.' What has been so frequently described under 
this head is a confluent caseous lobular bronchopneumonia of tuberculous origin. 
ZiBOLER has examined a large number of lungs clinically described as the seat of 
caseous lobar pneumonia, and has always found them to be examples of nodular 
and lobular bronchopneumonia. Nauwerck and Koch have demonstrated the 
presence of tubercle-bacilli in the diseased foci (Nauwerck, Deut. med, Woch, 18, 
1888; Koch, MittheU. a, d, k, Oesundh, ii. 1884). For an account of the various 
views on the subject of caseous lobar pneumonia see Shbphkbd, Brit Med, Joum, 
1876; Hamilton, ibid. 1880; Obth. Lehrb. d, spec. Path, n. Berlin 1885. 

607. Syphllitie pneumonia occurs most frequently as the result of 
congenital syphilis^ rarely in the acquired disease. 

As we have already seen (Art. 128), when the poison of syphilis is 
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diffased by way of the circulation it sets up inflammations which in 
gome cases differ little from ordinary non-specific forms, in others are 
characterized as specific by the formation of gummatous foci. Both 
forms occur in the lung, but are certainly yery rare indeed (if we except 
congenital syphilis), and this specific character is by no means easily 
established. 

Gmniiiatoiis pnemnonia is a syphilitic inflammation of the lung in 
which caseous granulomatous foci deyelop within patches of inflamed 
pulmonary tissue or of new-formed and hyperplastic fibrous tissue. 
Similar foci are often described as met with in post-mortem examina- 
tions, but there is little doubt that in mo^t cases they are not due to 
syphilis. They are in general merely encapsulated patches of broncho- 
pneamonia, dilated bronchi filled with caseous exudations, caseous 
detritus lying within dilated and thickened lymphatics and surrounded 
by new-formed fibrous tissue, and so on. 

Gummata are extremely rare in the lungs of adults; they are com- 
moner in new-born syphilitic infants, and may occur in considerable 
numbers. When recent, they are gray or grayish-white and somewhat 
translncent; they yary from the size of a pea to that of a hazel-nut. 
Afterwards the centre becomes white and opaque, and by disintegration 
mayeyen become excayated. 

Another form of syphilitic pneumonia in infants giyes rise to diffuse 
cellular infiammation of the lung, often accompanied by desquamation 
and fatty degeneration of the pulmonary epithelium. The diseased tis- 
sue is abnormally hard and white, and the affection has therefore re- 
oeiyed the name of white pneamonia. 

Some writers describe a similar form in adults as the result of acquired 
syphilis, and it is said occasionally to lead to fibroid induration of the 
lang. According to Pankritius it usually starts from the hilum and 
extends radially. Others describe as syphilitic certain induratiye in- 
flammations starting from the pleura or the interlobular septa. 

Some of these infiammatory indurations in syphilitic subjects are no 
doubt due to the specific influence of the disease, but it is yery difficult 
to distinguish them with any certainty. We may be sure that many of 
the induratiye changes in the lung set down to syphilis haye really no 
connection with it, but are due to other causes. The like is true of 
many of the so-called syphilitic cicatrices of the lung, the pleura, and 
the interlobular septa. 

On syphilitic bronchopneumonia see Art. 618. 

ViRCHOW has expressly called attention to the fact that the diagnosis of 
syphilitic changes in the lung is of exceptional difficulty: he thinks howeyer that 
both gammatous and simple irritative infiammations of the lung due to syphilis 
do occur. Among the latter are certain forms of fibrous pneumonia, pleurisy, 
and peribronchitis, and of catarrhal and caseous bronchopneumonia. Although 
cC Jato yean much has been published on the subject of pulmonary syphilis it 
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<3annot be said that our knowledge of its morbid anatomy has much adTanoed. 
Most of the cases described leave room for considerable doubt as to their sjphi- 
litic nature. • 

References:— Dbpaul, Oaz, dea hdpitaux 1851; Heckbb, Virch, Arch. voL 17, 
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8yphUi8 Berlin 1864; Virchow, Virch, Arch. vols. 1 and 15, Krankhafte Oe- 
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Berl. klin. Woch. 1878; Tiffany, Amer. Joum. med. aciencea 1877; Pankritiub, 
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608. Plearogenaas pnemnonia. When the pleura becomes af- 
fected with infiaminatioii (plenrisy) the underlying pulmonary tissue 
may be injured, either mechanically (Art. 591) or by extension of the 
inflammatory process to the lung. The extension takes place chiefly by 
way of the lymphatics, which are very abundant in the pleura and com- 
municate directly with those of the interlobular septa. The first sign of 
the inflammation is exudation into the lymphatic vessels, by which they 
are distended — often to the dimensions of a middle-sized bronchus. 

Interlobular lymphangitis of this kind may result from varioas types 
of inflammation, though it is most commonly associated with purulent 
or flbrino- purulent pleurisy, whether set up by pyaemic (embolic) suppu- 
ration in the lung or as a primary local affection. For example, it is 
not infrequently met with in infants who hare died of pyasmia from sep- 
tic infection of the umbilicus. 

The distention of the interlobular lymphatics with purulent or 
fibrino-purulent exudation causes the lobules to be separated by zones of 
yellowish-white infiltrated tissue, and if the septa themselves undergo 
suppuration the lobules may be loosened and isolated from each other. 
This form of pulmonary inflammation is accordingly spoken of as dis- 
sectini^ pneamonia (Hutinel and Pboust, Archives gSnSrales de 
mid. 1882). 

From the septa the inflammation may spread to the peribronchial 
lymphatics and affect them in a similar way. The lobules also may 
become inflamed, so that the already compressed lung-tissue becomes 
the seat of inflammatory exudation and infiltration — catarrhal, croup- 
ous, haemorrhagic, or purulent — as the cp.se may be. Accordingly the 
lobules may look red, grayish-red, or grayish-yellow, and saturated with 
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a Inrbid secretioD. The appearance of the lung is in fact like that of an 
ox deiul of pi euro-pneumonia (Art. 605). 

if the disease is not fatal, recovery takes place by resorption, though 
in most cases there remains some permanent thickening of the jnter- 
lobiiiar ti,isi.ies. Should residues of inspissated pus remain in the thick- 








ii lomtrated walls 



ened septa, nodules having much resemblance to gummata are formed, 
aod have occaaionally been mistaken for them. 
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Tuberculosis may in like manner extend from the pleura to the lung, 
as in cases of tuberculous disease of the ribs or Tertebrse; and then 
tubercles appear along the course of the several lymphatics. 

Chronic indurative and plastic inflammations of the pleura may also 
extend to the alveoli by way of the interlobular and peribronchial 
channels. 

The thickening of the pleura causes the lung to be enclosed in a 
thick^ tough, fibrous casing (Fig. 232 a) from which stout fibrous bands 
(c) (corresponding to the interlobular septa) extend into the pulmonary 
tissue, forming a kind of coarse meshworji; with the thickened peribron- 
chial tissue (e). 

The pulmonary tissue enclosed in the meshes of the septa is more or 
less compressed, and sometimes becomes entirely collapsed and function- 
less. Moreover active inflammation may extend from the septa to the 
alveoli (d) and give rise to infiltration and fibrous hyperplasia in them. 
Very frequently too the morbid process is associated with evidences of 
bronchopneumonia, either primary, secondary, or antecedent. 

The bronchi of the affected region seldom remain entirely healthy. 
As a rule they are distorted and dilated {e), partly owing to the traction 
of the shrinking fibrous tissue, partly to the pressure of the air which is 
irregularly distributed among the alveoli. There is usually also some 
bronchial catarrh, the mucous membrane both of bronchi (/) and 
bronchioles (g) being visibly infiltrated. 

609. Inflammation of other conteats of the thorax or of the 

abdomen sometimes extends to the lungs. The mediastinal organs, the 
bronchial glands, the. oesophagus, the stomach, and the liver, are the 
parts most commonly concerned. And according to the qharacter of 
the primary affection the inflammation of the lung may be purulent or 
putrid, tuberculous, caseous, or indurative. Thus a tuberculous gland 
may give rise to tuberculosis of the root of the lung, and an abscess of 
the liver breaking through the diaphragm may cause suppuration of 
the base of the lung with purulent pleurisy or empyema. 

In ulcerative disease of the lung the bronchi may become perforated. 
A basal abscess, for instance, or a broken down caseous bronchial gland, 
may rupture into a neighboring bronchus. If the matters thus evacuated 
are infective or irritating, and if some of them are aspirated into other 
parts of the parenchyma of the lung, secondary bronchopneumonia may 
result (Art. 613). 

Traumatic lesions of the lung, caused for example by a fractured rib, 
give rise in the first place to hsBmorrhage and perhaps entrance of air 
into the pleural cavity (pneumothorax). If the wound is not contami- 
nated the rent is healed by thrombosis and subsequent cicatrization. 
Septic contamination of the wound results in suppuration and gangrene 
of the lung. 






CHAPTEE LXXXV^IL 

FORMS OF BRONCHOPKEUMONIA. 

610. Non-specific bronchopnenmonla. All forms of broncho- 
pneumonia are at Sret eseentially local disorders, whose exteot aad dis- 
tribation are determined by the poeition and relations of the affected 
bronchioles and alveolar ducts. Thii^ local character is most apparent 
when the irritant aubatance which induces the bronchopneumonio 
inflammation is in a minutely divided form and suspended ia the 
inspired air, so that it reaches the terminal air-paasages directly. In 
animals such inflammations can readily be produced by causing them to 
breathe an atmosphere containing irritant substances in the form of dust 
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oripray. In man the earlier stages can be observed only in cases where 
durtly before death a quantity of irritating duat, or very small particles 
of iecretion from the air-passages themselves, have heea inhaled. 

Wherever these particles lodge an acute reactive inflammation is set 
ap iroanfl them, first of all in the wall of the particular air-space, and 
mm (it the irritation be sufBciently great) in the adjoining tissue also. 
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In this way are formed tninute, or as they are called miliary, patches of 
inflammation starting from the terminal air-sacs or infundibula (Fig. 
233), or from the alreolar ducts and respiratory bronchioles (Fig. 234) 
with their alveoli, and spreading to the neighboring elements by direct 
extension. 

When the aspirated substances are still more irritating (e. g, saliva 
with remains of food, pus from laryngeal abscesses, etc. ), the inflamma- 
tions induced are more extensive. In this way are produced larger areas 
of bronchopneumonia extending oyer a number of contiguous alveoli, 
alyeolar ducts, and bronchioles. When entire lobules are thus attacked 
we have what is called lobular bronchopnenmonia. When all or 
most of the lobules of a lobe are simultaneously affected we hare what 
may be called lobar bronchopneumonia. 

The appearance of the bronchopneumonic patches naturally varies 
with the form of the inflammation (Arts. 596, 597) and the stage it has 
reached. When exudation has followed upon the initial hyperasmia, the 
spots have a dark-red, grayish-red, gray, or grayish-yellow tint, and 
yield on pressure a turbid liquid whose tint varies in like manner, 
according to the proportion of red and white blood-cells it contains. 
Only in croupous inflammations is the exudation solid or semi-solid and 
not readily squeezed out. The cut surface has a granular look. The 
inflamed patches are sometimes well-deflned, sometimes indistinct. The 
tissue around them is usually hyperaemic. 

In miliary bronchopneumonia when the cellular inflltration is dense 
and the patches sharply-defined, they sometimes look very like recent 
miliary tubercles. 

Very frequently indeed bronchopneumonia is preceded by bronchitis 
and bronchiolitis, and thus before the respiratory tissue is actually 
inflamed some of the smaller bronchi may be obstructed and so give rise 
to lobular collapse or atelectasis (Art. 591). The collapsed lobules 
assume a dark-red or livid tint, and thus the onset of bronchopneumonia 
in them is not very obvious. The tint alters only after a certain amount 
of cellular and serous exudation has taken place into the alveoli, and 
then the characteristic turbid juice can be squeezed from the affected 
tissue. 

611. The number and distribution of the bronchopneumonic 
centres will of course be very different in different cases. In one instance 
they may be scattered over both lungs, in another confined to a part of 
a single lobe. When a large number of lobules are collapsed or inflamed, 
compensatory dilatation of the still active lobules takes place. Subplenral 
inflammations usually lead to inflammation of the pleura also. 

Suppuration and gangrene of the bronchopneumonic patches are 
comparatively infrequent; they are most commonly due to the aspira- 
tion of irritating liquids from the mouth or stomach, or of pas and 
detritus from abscesses or ulcers in the larynx or trachea^ from oavities 
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in tbe long itaslf, and so on. As ia the case of embolic abscesses and 
n«>roeeB, these brODChopneDmonic ainceases may heal more or less 
completely by delimiting inflammation and oioatrization. Death how- 
ever is the more frequent result. 

In most cases of bronchopneumonia the exudation is absorbed, and 
the Inug restored to its normal state. It mast however be remembered 
that nnabsorbed rosidnea are much more common after bronchopQenmoaia 
than after croupous pneumonia. Even in the non-aupparatfre forms 
the oellolar inflltration of the interlobular and peribronchial fibrons 
stmctaree is here and there bo abundant that complete resorption is 
impossible: the circulation of the part may indeed be bo much interfered 
with that caseous necrosis takes place. In other cases the inflammation 
persists for a considerable time, and passing into a chronic condition 
leads to the formation of new fibrous tissue and thus to induration. 




(AcMoK haitlmted in oieoAoI, and itatntd mith plrrotarTnine 



Dry caseous necrosis of the pulmonary tissue occurs generally as a 
seqael of the lobular inflammation, especially in children suffering from 
bronchitis and bronchopneumonia after measles or whooping-cough. It 
may however occur in adults and in connection with other forms of 
bronchopneumonia. While many of the patches of inflammation dis- 
appear by resorption, here and there the exudation persists, coadenses, 
and by degrees assames a dry cheesy consiBtence, while the surrounding 
tissue ramnltaneously undergoes necrosis. In this manner caseous 
nodnleB, from the size of a pea to that of a walnut, are produced; after 
a time they become enclosed in a flbrous capsule, and then may remain 
for an indefinite time without further change, though frequently they 
baoome oftloified. These nodules are met with in all parts of the Inng, 
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though the apex is the commonest seat. Occasionally they give rise to 
obstruction of some of the bronchial tubes (Art. 580). 

A more frequent result of bronchopneumonia is induration or 
cirrhosis of tlie lang. In its least-complicated form this occurs in 
cases where the continual inhalation of irritating dust keeps up a con- 
stantly-renewed inflammation. 

Coal-dust is the least irritating, stone-dust and metallic particles are 
much more injurious. The power of the absorbents is usually insuffi- 
cient to remove all the dust inhaled^ and inflammation being set up 
around the particles that remain in process of time they are enclosed in 
capsules of new fibrous tissue (Fig. 235 a), and thus give rise to hard 
fibrous nodules. 

In some cases these nodules are few and scattered: in others they are 
numerous and lie together in groups (Fig. 235). Instances occur in 
which they are so numerous in particular parts of the lung that scarcely 
any air-containing tissue exists between them, and in other parts the 
lung is entirely fibrous. This condition is best described as nodalar 
cirrliosis. 

The separate nodules are of yarious sizes from that of a lentil to that 
of a bean. They are white, slate-colored, or even black, and that even 
in the absence of coal-dust. The pigment is then derived from the 
coloring-matter of the blood. When fully developed they consist of 
coarse fibrous tissue, often concentrically stratified. Larger nodes are 
formed by the coalescence of smaller nodules, and correspond to the 
territory of a single bronchiole: the smallest nodules represent terminal 
alveoli or infundibula. 

The tissue round about the nodules is infiltrated with cells, or thick- 
ened and fibrous, the indurative inflammation extending radially. 

When the bronchopneumonia is lobular^ and associated with obstruc- 
tive collapse, the nodular cirrhosis is accompanied by a more diffuse 
indurative change, which we may call lobular cirrliosis. In this way, as 
in the cirrhosis of simple collapse (Art. 592^ Fig. 221), the lung is beset 
with patches of compact gray or slate-colored tissue, enclosing scattered 
nodules which are usually of a paler tint. 

Patches of this kind may be formed in any part of the lung, though 
they are most common at the apex: not infrequently they contain small 
cheesy nodules. 

The pervious bronchi traversing the indurated region generally 
become dilated, and are the seat of chronic inflammation often of an 
ulcerative kind and leading to the formation of cavities or Yomicie. 
When such a vomica contains a decomposing or irritant secretion, the 
latter may gain access to the air-passages and by aspiration pass into the 
terminal branches of other bronchi. In this way fresh bronchopneu- 
monia is set up^ and may lead to miliary or nodular or lobular inflamma- 
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tion, ending in local recovery, or it may be in suppuration or induration 
like the first. 

The pleura is affected in all bronchopneumonic indurations that are 
not entirely limited to the deeper parts of the lung; thickening and 
adhesions are the usual result. So also it is not unusual to find thick- 
ening of the peribronchial and the interlobular fibrous tissue. 

612. Taberculons bronchopneumonia. Tuberculosis of the lung 
may begin in one of three ways: namely, as embolic tuberculous pneu- 
monia, as primary tuberculous bronchopneumonia, and as tuberculous 
lymphangitis. 

Embolic tuberculous pneumonia has already been considered (Art. 
606). It takes the form either of disseminated miliary tuberculosis and 
terminates fatally, or of a localized affection leading to the formation of 
one or more isolated caseous nodes. These nodes may occur either in a 
part of the lung previously healthy, or in tissue already altered by dis- 
ease. 

Tuberculous lymphangitis (Art. 609) takes the form of a local erup- 
tion of tubercles in the neighborhood of a tuberculous focus outside the 
lung. A caseous bronchial gland or tuberculous disease of the vertebral 
column is the commonest starting-point of the affection. 

Primary tuberculous bronchopneumonia attacks both healthy 
and diseased lung-tissue. 

In the former case tubercle-bacilli, either alone or accompanied by 
other irritant matters, gain access with the inspired air to the respira- 
tory parenchyma, settle in some ramification of the air-passages, and in 
the first instance give rise to a nodular patch of inflammatioa (Fig. 236 
g). Occasionally the bacilli may at once be taken up by the lymphatics 
and give rise first in them to the formation of granulomatous nodules. 

When the tubercle-bacilli alone enter the lung, these are the only 
changes induced; but if at the same time other sources of irritation are 
at work the tuberculous changes are accompanied by more or less exten- 
sive bronchitis and bronchopneumonia. As the case goes on the latter 
affections pass away, often however leaving behind bronchi obstructed 
with secretion, or collapsed and indurated patches sometimes containing 
caseous foci; so that the affected part of the lung includes one or more 
caseous patches (e) containing bacilli, caseous masses free from bacilli, 
obstructed or occluded bronchi, and gray cirrhotic areas. In certain 
cases patches originally containing bacilli may become free from them, 
and undergo cicatrization with or without caseous enclosures. 

The specific infection frequently readies a lung already morbidly 

affected. If the affection is a recent bronchitis with bronchopneumonia, 

the after-course of the disease will resemble that just described. Exactly 

how often such a secondary infection takes place it is not at present 

«tty to determine. Most probably we have instances of it in those cases 
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where chrome taberoulosia appears to be developed from a noa-taberco- 
loas bronchopnenmooia such as follows measles or vhoopiug-cough. 

Secondary tubercDlom InfecUuu id also favored by the fact that 
inhaled bacilli maj develop more readily in tissue which ia altered by 
antecedent or still persiBting chronic inflammatory processes. This pos- 
sibility is supported by the observation — that certain tissue changes con- 
nected with particular inflammatory affections of the long appear to 
predispose it to tuberculosis. So far as can be made out by morbid anat- 
omy these are chiefiy — caseous neorotio patches, inspiiisated collections 
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of bronchial secretion, and bronchiectatic cavitiae. The predisposition 
does not depend on the way in which these morbid changes have been 
brought about. When the bacilli once gain a settlement the periphery 
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of the caseous node or the wall of the bronchiectatic cavity becomes the 
seat of a new inflammation which thenceforth exhibits the character of 
a tnbercaloos process. 

fl 

The author has for a number of years endeavored from the anatomical side to 
make out the early stages of pulmonary tuberculosis, and the above account 
represents the outcome of his investigations. In Wdrzburgand in ZUrioh he had 
to make post-mortem examination of a large number of children and young per- 
sons, and so had frequently the opportunity of observing tuberculosis in all its 
stages, even from the very beginning. He has thus convinoed himself that in 
the great majority of cases tuberculosis of the lung begins in the form of solitary 
nodes or nodular foci The tuberculous nature of these foci is in general readily 
determined from the appearance of the parts immediately around them. Re- 
cently also Nauwbrck and Glaseb have demonstrated the presence of tubercle- 
bacilli in some of the oases oollected by the author. 

The occurrence of secondary tuberculous infection in lungs already diseased 
appears to follow from the frequently-observed fact that recent tuberculous 
bronchopneumonia is found side by side with old patches of induration that are 
devoid of any recognizably tuberculous character, while the bronchiectatic cavi- 
ties they enclose contain tubercle-bacilli. It must however be granted that a 
tuberculous lung may recover locally, the disease sometimes leaving behind it 
patches of induration that possess none of the special characters of tuberculosis. 

Formerly attempts were made to explain pulmonary phthisis and tuberculosis 
as the direct result of a special constitution or predisposition, which reacted in 
a peculiar way to ordinary irritations. After the communicability of tuberculo- 
am was established stress was always laid on the fact that certain animals are 
more susceptible of the disease than others, and accordingly the special predispo- 
sittcm of the individual has always been regarded as a principal factor in the gen- 
esu of tuberculosis. Since Koch*s discovery of the tubercle-bacillus the question 
of predisposition has fallen somewhat into the background. It appears however 
unwise to lose sight of what is almost certainly the fact — that many persons are 
more disposed to become tuberculous than others. This predisposition is either 
or acquired, and consists either in local alterations of tissue or in the 
constitution of the system, that is in peculiarities of the metabolism of 
the tiasueB. For instance, diabetic patients are well-known to be very apt to 
sufiFer from a fatal form of tuberculous phthisis. Other predisposing conditions 
are— excessive smallness of the heart in proportion to the lungs and the body 
generally, poverty of the blood in albuminoids and water such as follows con- 
tinned lactation, suppuration, cholera, etc., lesions of the heart limiting the 
blood-supply to the lungs, contracted thorax, and enfeebled inspiration. Scrof- 
ula, that is to say the particular anomaly of constitution which is manifested 
chiefly by a tendency to chronic catarrh of mucous membranes, also favors 
tuberculous infection. How exactly these conditions act as predisposing causes 
of tuberculosis we can hardly at present determine, though all clinical experience 
goes to show that they are of some importance. 

In addition to the constitutional predisposition we have to consider the local 

predisposition : and it is reasonable to suppose that in the case of the lung this 

latter plays a considerable part. Thus lung-tissue that is inflamed or that is 

altered in a certain way by previous inflammation is more apt to become tuber- 

enlons than normal healthy tissue. 

Lasfly, it appears certain that many persons are predisposed or rather pre- 
Minsd to tuberonlosis because they are much more exposed to the chances of 
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infection than others. This is espeoially the case with children who grow up in 
the company of tuberculous parents. 

An extremely important, but at present involved, question is — whether 
tuberculosis can be inherited, t. e. whether the tubercle-bacillus can be trans- 
mitted from the parent to the foetus in fecundation or during gestation. Ziboleb 
has pointed out in several of his writings that no anatomical facts are yet to 
hand in [support of the affirmative supposition. There is on record no indubi- 
table instance of intra-uterine foetal tuberculosis, and after birth the afl^ection 
appears at the earliest in the third week, by which time it is quite possible for 
infection from without to have taken place. It must however be kept in mind 
that in some instances the disease had at this time made such progress that the 
beginning of it might with great probability be referred to the intra-uterine 
period (Demmb and Lichthbiic, Verhandl. d, med. Congresses in Wiesbaden 1888). 
SjIEGLEB's view is — that congenital tabercnlosis is possible but not yet certainly 
demonstrated, and that it must at any rate be rare. Since Koch's discovery a 
good many authorities have come over to this view. Actual transmission of 
tuberculosis to the foetus appears conceivable only when at the time of impregna- 
tion the male suffers from urogenital tuberculosis, or when during gestation the 
female genital organs are tuberculous, or tubercle-bacilli gain access to the cir- 
culatory system. Future observation alone can determine whether this view is 
correct or not. and meanwhile we may explain the fact— that the children of 
tuberculous parents so readily perish from tuberculosis — by observing that they 
inherit some predisposition to the disease and by their constant intercourse with 
the parents are in a special way exposed to the risk of infection. 

Tuberculosis by inhalation was first induced in animals by Tappbinbr» 
LiPPL, and Schweninger (Naturforscherversammlung in MUnchen 1888, Ftrc^ 
Arch, vols. 74, 82), afterwards by Wbichselbaum (Cent. /. wed. Wiss. 1883, 
Wiener med. Jahrb. 1883), Schottblius (Virch. Arch. vol. 73), and others. 
When animals are made to breathe air containing phthisical sputa pulverized by 
means of the spray apparatus, small miliary bronchopneumonic patches much 
resembling tubercles are found in the lungs. Tappbinbr took them for actual 
tubercles and compared them to the tubercles found in miliary tuberculosis of 
the lung. This however is a mistake: they are multiple primary tuberculooa 
bronchopneumonic patches of miliary size, caused by the inhalation of tubercle- 
bacilli (Zibqler, Sammlung klin. Vortrdge 151). Ybraquth worked at the sub- 
ject in Zibqlbr's laboratory during 1881-82, and showed that in the broncho- 
pneumonic patches great masses of bacilli were developed, that in course of time 
from these patches were formed larger caseous and even ulcerating nodes, and 
that in goats the process might give rise to tuberculous disease of the lymphatics, 
lymphatic glands, and serous membranes, all of which contained bacilli. Four- 
teen days elapse from the time of inhalation before the first visible changes are 
detected. As the changes set in masses of bacilli are seen in the alveolar epi- 
thelial cells, which they presently cause to degenerate, while reactive inflamma- 
tion is set up in the adjacent tissue. 

References: — Bayer, Etudes compar, de la phthisis pulmonaire 1842; Sebokn, 
Der Diabetes mdlitus Berlin 1878; Bouchardat. De la glyeosurie Paris 1878; 
Leyden, Ueb, diabet. Lungenphthise, Zeitschr,/. klin, Med. iv.; Ri^HLE, Ziems- 
sen's Cyclop, v.; J^rqensen, ibid.; Zieqler, loc, cit,; Ba^umqarten, Zeitschr. f. 
Jdin, Med. vi., Sammlung klin. Vortrdge 218, Berl. klin. Woch. 1888; Collective 
Investigation Record i. London 1888; Klebs, Art. Tuberculose, Eulenburg's En- 
cydopddieTm.; Veraouth, Arch.f, exp. Path. xvii. 1888; Kostbb, Sitzungsber, 
d. niederrhein. Oesellsch, Bonn Feb. 1876; Senise, Movimento med, ehir. di 
Napoli 4, 1888; Johnb, Geschichte d. Tuberculose Leipzig 1888, and Die kOeige 
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HiUtenrauchpneumanie d, Rindea, Fortachritte d. Med, i. 1888. iii. 1885; Biedert 
and SiOBL. Virch. Arch, vol. 98; Wargunin, ibid. vol. 96; Wahl, Deut, med, 
Woch, 1, 1885; Schaffer, Die Verbreitung d, Tidyerculose in den Lungen In. 
Diss. Berlin 1884; Brbhmbr, Die Aetiol, d, chron, Lungenschunndsucht Berlin 
1885. 



613. Extension of tuberculosis in tlie lung. The manner in 
which tuberculosis of the lung extends from part to part is always the 
same^ whether the original infection is due to embolism or to inhalation. 
The first-formed nodule increases in size by peripheral extension 
* of the cellular infiltration. The accumulation of cells in the contiguous 
alveolar walls and alyeoli takes place continuously and uniformly (Fig. 
236 h i), though here and there we may find typical tubercles with epithe- 
lioid cells and giant-cells in the midst of the mass of simple leucocytes. 
After a certain time this continuous extension is accompanied by 
taberealons lymphangitis, manifested by the development of tuber- 
cles in the course of the surrounding lymphatics (Fig. 236 i k). This 
eruption may be interalveolar, interlobular, or peribronchial, and often 
spreads rapidly to the pleura and the bronchial glands. 

In many cases this is the only mode of extension, at least for a con- 
giderable time. For months together, either steadily or with occasional 
pauses, fresh nodular foci continue to be formed along the course of the 
lymphatics, and the intervening tissue becomes chronically inflamed. 
In this way patches of induration of various sizes are produced, which 
contain single tubercles and groups of tubercles, usually all enclosing 
bacilli, and in various stages of growth and decay. 

Sooner or later another mode of extension takes place in addition to 
this ordinary one of lymphangitic induration and caseation. 

A primary (or it may be a secondary) caseous node reaches a certain 
size, softens and disintegrates, and then breaks through into a bronchus. 
The caseous detritus contains tubercle-bacilli, and consequently a possi- 
bility arises that the disease may be spread to other parts of the lung by 
aspiration into the air-passages. As a fact much of the detritus and 
the bacilli are coughed up as sputum, but some may be aspirated into 
the smaller tubes and so reach the respiratory parenchyma. This may 
also happen when the infected con teats of a bronchiectasis or of a 
bronchiectatic vomica are emptied into a bronchus, or when a cheesy 
tuberculous gland softens and breaks through. 

The aspirated matters lodge in various parts of the pulmonary tissue 
and give rise to a reactive inflammation whose extent and intensity 
depend partly on the amount and nature of the irritant substances, 
partly on the relations of the tissue involved, partly on the special pre- 
disposition of the patient. As regards the irritant substances it must be 
Icept in mind that they often include not only tubercle-bacilli but also 
other micro-organisms and chemical products of decomposition from the 
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diseased cavities, and these may give rise to eupparatire, or fibriooas, or 
even putrid ioflammatiotiB, 

Ib this way sfreslifocDBof bronchopnenmonic inflammation is lit up. 
The conrse of the new inflammation Ib in general this — there is first an 
abundant cellular exudation; after Bome days or weeks this forms a 
nodular infiltrated patch (Fig. 337/jr), which then becomes caseous in 
the centre (/), while the periphery (g) conaists of living cells. By 
proper staining-methods bacilli (A) can be shown lying singly or in 
groups both in the caseous and in the cellular parts. The vessels which 
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traversed the part occapied by a solid nodule of this kind are always 
destroyed. 

The Inng-tisBue around the nodule is the seat of an exudatiTe in- 
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flammation, whose intensity differs greatly in different cases. As a rule 
the neighboring alveoli (/) contain extravasated liqnid and cells, desqua- 
mated epithelium^ and often fibrin (i,). The alveolar walls are infil- 
trated with leucocytes, especially around the veins (k). The lymphatics, 
peribronchial and periarterial (d) as well as interalveolar and interlobu- 
lar (/), are also in some measure affected by the inflammation, being 
more or less distended by exuded matters (d I). When the nodule is 
subpleural, the pleura is simultaneously inflamed. 

When a number of tuberculous bronchopneumonic foci are thus 
formed by aspiration, each passes through much the same series of 
changes as were described in the case of the primary focus. Some con- 
tinually enlarge and lead to progressive tuberculous lymphangitis, others 
soften and break down and by aspiration of their contents lead possibly 
to fresh bronchopneumonic infection. 

At all stages of the disease there is still another possible mode by 
which the infective agent may be disseminated. Chronic inflammatory 
change in the lung always extends in some degree to the blood-vessels. 
Plastic inflammation leads to flbrous thickening of the walls of arteries 
and veins, and by endarteritic thickening some of the smaller branches 
may be obliterated altogether. In tuberculous inflammation of the 
lung the walls of the capillaries as well as those of the arteries and veins 
are especially apt to be affected. When an actual tuberculous node or 
nodale is formed the capillaries perish outright, while in the walls of the 
larger vessels appear granulomatous growths having all the characters 
of tubercle, and developing some into fibrous thickenings and some into 
caseous ulcers. These several morbid changes naturally lead to local 
disorders of the circulation, and to more or less copious hsBmorrhages 
(hemoptysis), which are most apt to follow when the walls of arteries 
are diseased and are eroded or give way. But there is also the danger 
that the caseous growths on the walls of veins may break into the in- 
terior of them, and permit the tuberculous detritus and bacilli to enter 
the circulation and spread the infection to distant organs. This how- 
ever appears not to happen at all frequently, no doubt because before a 
tnbercle actually breaks through the intima into the vein thrombosis is 
induced by the diseased state of the wall, and in this way the vein itself 
is effectually blocked up (compare Cornil, Journ. de Vanat, 1880 ; 
MfOGE, Virch. Arch. vol. 76; Arnold, ibid. vol. 88; Weigebt, ibid. 
Tok 77, 87, 104). 

The tubercle-bacilli may at a very early stage of the disease pass 
from the peribronchial lymphatics into the bronchial glands, and there 
set up tuberculous changes. Cases indeed not infrequently occur in 
which only a few scattered bronchopneumonic nodules are found in the 
lungs, while some of the bronchial glands are tuberculous throughout or 
entirely caseous. It has even been noted that only a single small patch 
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may occur in the lung, or that no patch at all may be discoyered^ and 
yet the bronchial glands may be extensively diseased. 

After the tuberculous process has spread over a considerable part of 
the lung and the lymphatics the bronchi also become diseased in like 
manner. The smaller tubes are first affected, Jihen the larger, and often 
the trachea and larynx as well. If the sputum be swallowed tuberculo- 
sis of the alimentary canal may be set up. 

The author in a lecture published in 1878 {Sammlung klin. Vortrdge 151) ex- 
plicitly insisted on the fact that the extension of tuberculosis in the lung takes 
place by way partly of the lymphatics and partly of the bronchial passages, the 
whole course of the disease suggesting inevitably that the secretion and other 
contents of tuberculous cavities act infectively upon the sounder parts of the 
lung. This statement was based chiefly on the results of anatomical examination 
and on the experiments on inhalation cited in Art. 612. The subsequent discoT- 
ery of the tubercle-bacillus, and the demonstrated fact that the sputum from the 
diseased lung contains bacilli, corroborate the statement, and all the author's re- 
cent observations in the post-mortem room are in entire accord with it. When a 
number of tuberculous bronchopneumonic patches are found in a hing, there is 
always presenc an older disintegrated focus or a bronchiectasis or a caseous lym- 
phatic gland: in these the bacilli have multiplied and have thence been dissemi- 
nated along the air-passages. 

We are unable to set forth in detail the numerous and various accounts which 
have been given of tuberculous disease of the lung. An analysis of them could 
only be of value if accompanied by the arguments which have induced us to set 
aside those that differ from the account in the text, and this would scarcely be 
in place in a work like the present. In general terms it may be said that some 
of the views referred to are erroneous because they rest on mistaken ideas as to 
the structure of the lung; and further that sufficient attention has not been paid 
to the distinction between diseases of the respiratory parenchyma of the long 
and diseases of the bronchi and peribronchial tissue. Many affections have thus 
been described as peribronchitic in which the peribronchial tissue is intact, the 
affection being really one of the respiratory tissue and only properly desoribed 
as bronchopneumonic. Authors again have in many cases entirely ignored the 
lymphatics, while a few have exaggerated the part they play. 

References on the morbid anatomy of chronic pulmonary tuberculosis:— 
Laennec, TraiU de VaiLscultation midiate et des malddies des poumonset du ocetcr 
n. Paris 1837; Carswell, PathologiccU Anatomy London 1838; Ri^LB, ZienU' 
sen's Cyclop, v. ; Rindfleisch, PathologiccU Histology ii. London 1878; Raymond, 
Arch, g4n, de mid. 1883; Orth, Virch, Arch. vol. 86, BerL klin. Woch. 1881; 
AUFRECHT, Path, Mittheil, i., u.; Koster, Sitzungsber, d. niederrhein. OeselL 
Bonn 1876; Huguenin, Corresp, f, Sditveizer Aerzte 1880; ZiBOLEB, loc, cit.; 
Buhl, loc, cit.; von Wyss, OerhardVs Handb. d. Kinderkr, m.; Hamilton, 
Pathology of broivchitis etc. London 1888; Cornil and Ranvibr, Man, Path, Hist, 
n. London 1884; Sormani, Annal, univers, di med. 1883; Germain S£b, BacUlary 
phthisis (trans, by Weddeix) London 1885; Orth, Lehrb, d, spec. Path. ii. Berlin 
1885. 

References on tubercle-bacilli in sputum etc. : — ^KocH, Berl, klin, Woch, 15» 
1882 and 10, 1883; Baumgabten, Cent. f. med, Wiss. 15, 1882; Lichtheim, 
Fortschritte d. Med, i. (1883); de Giacomi, ibid,; Balmer and Fbaentzel, BerL 
klin, Woch. 45, 1882 and Deut, med, Woch. 17, 1883; Hillbb, Deut. med. Woch. 
47. 1882, Zeitschr. f. klin. Med. v.; P. Guttmann, Berl, Idin, Woch, 52, 1883; 
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FniPPEB. S>id. 8, 1888; ZtRBL, Deut. med. Woeh. S, 1888; Mbnche, ForlschritU 
d. Med. I.; DaBSCHTBLD, BHt. Med. Joum. 1, 1888; Demub, Berl. Min. Woek. IS. 
1888; RiBQEL, CetU. f. klin. Med. 13, 1888; HOlleb, Ver?tandt. d. phya.-med. 
OcmQ. zu Wiiriimrg ivm. [ISS3), London Med. Becord 18SS; Koca. Mitth. a. d. k. 
Cfttttoidh. n. 1S84; Elein and Oibbbs, Annual Beport to Local Oovemment Board 
1888-1884; Percy Kmo, Med. chiV. Traiia. ucvui. 1886; Htwter Haoeehzik, 
Trtatise on the gputam Edinburgh 1886; Cobnil uid Babes. Lea bacUriet PsriB 
18Ki. 

614. From what has been said in the last Article it mil appear 
that the extentdon of localized tuberoalosis of the lung is essentiall; a 
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bronchopneumonic procesa, accompanied to a varying extent by lymphan- 
gitii, bronchitis, and peribronohitis. 

All these infiamtnatory processes affect in the first instance more or 
Im taolated patohee of tisane, which are usually nodular and vary from 
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the size of a millet-seed to that of a pea. Where the process is still 
recent we thus find the respiratory tissue studded with small gray trans- 
lucent nodules^ or larger white opaque ones (Fig. 238 a d). Most of 
these are simply respiratory bronchioles and alveolar ducts with their 
alveoli (abed) w^ch have become transformed by inflammation into com- 
pact and continuous masses. On section we can frequently make out 
in them the form and arrangement {b c) of the original parts. It is 
only when the nodule increases in size by the extension of the inflamma- 
tion to neighboring alveolar groups and to the lymphatics that this con- 
flgu ration becomes indistinct and disappears. 

In the later stages the bronchopneumonic nodules usually give place 
in a measure to those caused by lymphangitis, bronchitis, and peri- 
bronchitis {e); but this is by no means always the case. 

Gases occur in which the thickening of the bronchi and peribronchial 
tissue and the occlusion of the smaller air-passages goes on to a very 
marked extent. In like manner the lymphangitis may spread far and 
wide. 

If we start then with these nodular inflammatory patches it is not 
hard to gain an understanding of the many diverse forms in which pul- 
monary tuberculosis presents itself. They are all referable to this 
primary type, and their differences are due partly to varieties in the 
original bronchopneumonic patches themselves, partly to variations in 
the morbid phenomena which accompany their development. 

As regards the bronchopneumonic patches, varieties occur chiefly in 
the character of the inflammatory exudation, to some extent also in the 
way in which the inflammation terminates — the issue of the inflamma- 
tion. 

In one case we may have a cellular or a fibrous exudation which 
rapidly becomes caseous or purulent, in another the process tends to 
fibrous overgrowth with partial caseation: thus we may distinguish case- 
ous, caseo-purulent, caseo-fibroid, and fibroid or indurative varieties of 
tuberculous bronchopneumonia. 

When the development of the nodular patches is accompanied by 
more extensive inflammation of the adjacent tissue, the nodular patch 
becomes a lobular one: thus we have a simply nodular and also a lobular 
form of tuberculous bronchopneumonia. 

Both the primary and the secondary tuberculous patches may cease to 
extend and at length heal. It is very doubtful whether complete re- 
covery of the affected tissue by re-absorption of the exudation is in any 
case possible, and indeed it can only occur in the very smallest patches 
whose vessels are not yet obliterated. In larger patches healing can only 
take place when the inflammatory process issues in fibrous hyperplasia 
and induration. The indurated portions of the lung are sometimes 
nodular, sometimes diffuse and extensive: they consist of slaty-gray 
{induration arddse) or white fibrous tissue. They may contain 
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caaeouB residues; but usually some exist scattered through the tissue^ 
and are derived either from bronchopneumonic patches or from altered 
bronchial secretion. In these nodules and patches it appears likely that 
bacilli may persi&t for a considerable time^ though we may take it for 
granted that they ultimately perish. Sooner or later the caseous resi- 
dues become calcified. 

In this way, so long as the affected patches are few, tuberculous dis- 
ease of the lung may be entirely recovered from, or at least stayed from 
further advance, so that for years no new. portion of the lung is invaded. 
Of course so long as any bacilli remain in the tissue, we can hardly speak 
of the recovery as complete. When a large number of tuberculous foci 
exist in the lung, in some of them absolute or relative recovery may take 
place, but it is extremely unlikely that this will occur in all simultane- 
ously. So long however as a single patch undergoes disintegration and 
forms a nidus for the multiplication of the bacilli, the danger and the 
probability remain that the process may start afresh by extension 
through the lymphatics, the blood-vessels, or the air-passages. 

The term tuberculous bronchopneumoDia (including the associated morbid 
changes) is to a great extent coextensive with the clinical term pulmonary 
phtMnSi The two ideas are however not identical. The lung may be destroyed 
bj inflammations which have nothing to do either with tuberculosis or with any 
other of the infective granulomata. Inasmuch as phthisis primarily connotes 
amply destruction of tissue, it might very well be taken to include all destruc- 
tive inflammations of the lung. 

It is usual however to limit the term to those destructive inflammations which 
are progressive, that is to say which advance either steadily or intermittently 
from bad to worse, and that independently of fresh injury from without. This 
limitation then excludes those affections of the lung wherein an acute inflamma- 
tion is followed by a partial destruction of tissue, which however has no ten. 
dency to extend or become general. 

Even then the terms phthisis and tuberculosis are not equivalent. For as we 
have seen certayi non-speciflc inflammations may take on a progressive charac- 
ter, and of the speciflc granulomatous infections glanders, syphilis, and actino- 
myooBis lead to affections of the lung analogous to tuberculous disease. 

The varieties observed in the course of tuberculous bronchopneumonia, in 
other words the diversities in the nature of the individual foci of inflammation, 
depend partly on differences in the reaction of the pulmonary tissue to irritation 
in different persons, but chiefly no douht on the character and quantity of the 
iiritant disseminated through the lung. And though our view at present is that 
theesflential and specific irritant in tuberculous phthisis is the tubercle-bacillus, 
yet it can hardly be gainsaid that in many cases other injurious agencies co- 
operate with it. 

ICany pulmonary cavities or vomicsB contain not only tubercle-bacilli but also 
other bacilli and micrococci, and these too may have a destructive action, modi- 
fying and perhaps now and then intensifying the action of the specific virus. It 
is possible that the caseo-purulent form of phthisis may be due to a complex in- 
fection of this nature. 

With regard to recovery from pulmonary tuberculosis, many cases have been 
iwsded; bat until the discovery of the tubercle-bacillus it was impossible to de- 
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cide with obeolute certiuDty whether when a cicatrix was found in the lung tbe 
antecedent affection had or had not been tuberculous. The proceu of healing 
referred to in the text undoubtedlj occurs; we would refer in support of this not 
oaij to caara in which a clinical diagnosis of tubercnlosis had been made, and 
fears afterwards the' indurative changes ^mve described have been diaoorered 
in the lung, but also to a recently-published observation of Nauwkbgk'8 (Dewt, 
med. Woch. 38, 1888). In the body of a man of 4S, who five years before his 
death had for n time shown sTinptoms of bilateral disease of the apices of the 
lungs, and who died after a short iUneea of gastric cancer, Nadwzrck found in 
the apices cicatricial patches enclosing scattered caseous foci with a few tuber- 
cle-bacilli. There was no trace of recent tuberculous bronchopneomonia or lym- 
phangitis. In the indurated flbrouB tissue no bacilli were found. It is worth 
noting that four brothers of the patient had previously died of tuberculosis. 

615. The aimplest tuid conuDoDest form of palmoo&r; tuberculoaiB 
is DOdolar tnbercalons bronchopnenmoofa, characterized by tbe 
formation of bronchopneamonic nodules and nodes. 
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To giro rise to it there mnst somewhere exist a mass of softening 
tubercle, a tuberculous bronchitis, or a bronchi ectatic cavity: in other 
words a focus from which tubercle-bacilli may reach the bronchial pas- 
sages and thence pass into the terminal bronchioles (Fig. 239 b). 

If tbe disseminatiou is rapid and extend over the greater part of the 
Inng the patient may sink very speedily, find after death the lung ia 
found studded with miliary gray and white nodules exactly resembling 
embolic tubercles. This form we miglit describe as miliary tabercnloua 
bronchopneumonia (Fig 237). Tbe small patches lie partly in the alre- 
olar duots (Fig. 230 c), partly in the respiratory bronohioleii {b): Then 
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recent they are cellalar^ but afterwards they become caseous or fibrous. 
The vessels parish as the nodules develop. 

When the virus is more gradually disseminated^ so that the patient 
survives for a longer time, the patches become more numerous and in- 
crease in size. As a rule they become caseous in the centre (a) and 
fibrous or fibro-cellular at the periphery. The course of the disease is 
usually chronic, and it might therefore be described as chronic nod alar 
indurative bronchopneumonia. The groups of gray or grayish-white 
nodules are arranged in clusters, and in section appear rounded, oval, 
bifurcated, or trifoliate. This is of course due to the fact that the solid 
Bodular masses represent the terminal branches of a respiratory bronchi- 
ole. In the neighborhood of the nodules there are always a number of 
obstructed bronchioles with thickened walls, looking on section like en- 
capsnled caseous nodes. 

At first the bronchopneumonic patches lie bedded in normal air-con- 
taining tissue; but after a time the surrounding tissue is usually con- 
densed, indurated, and gray. This is due in the first place to collapse 
from occlusion of the bronchioles and small bronchi, and secondly to 
exteasion from the nodular patches of the inflammatory infiltration and 
induration, by which the alveolar walls are thickened and the alveoli 
are filled up with cells and ultimately fibrous tissue. The pigmentation 
is referable partly to inhaled dust, partly to the small haemorrhages which 
occur from disturbances of circulation in the diseased area or from rup- 
ture of the degenerate vessels that run through it. 

The rarer form of nodular tuberculosis, nodnlar caseons broncho- 
pneumonia^ is characterized by the formation of small cellular foci, 
gray or yellowish-white, and rapidly becoming caseous or purulent. The 
caseous non-vascular nodules are always surrounded by a zone within 
which the alveoli are filled with leucocytes, desquamated epithelium, 
liquid exudation, and often fibrin, while the lung-tissue itself is infil- 
trated with small cells. These nodules readily soften and break down, 
80 that little cavities are formed which sooner or later open into the ad- 
jacent bronchi. 

The caseous, indurative, and caseo-fibroid forms of bronchopneu- 
monia are met with in combination. 

616. The processes just described start as a rule in the apices of the 
Inngs^ and thence extend downwards and backwards. The apex of a 
lung may thus exhibit terminal stages of the disease while the bases are 
still in process of invasion. After a time the parts most affected, in the 
caseo-fibroid or indurative form of bronchopneumonia, become almost 
absolutely airless, and hard and knotty to the touch. The pulmonary 
pleura is usually much thickened and adherent to the costal layer (Fig. 
!M0 a), the lung-tissue is condensed and studded with caseous nodes (be) 
tononnded either by translucent gray or white or by slaty-gray pig- 
i&ented fibrous tissue. These nodules are occluded and indurated alve- 
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olar dnctB with their alveoli (}), or bronchioles with oaseouH oontentB (e) 
and thicksDed walla aurrouQded by oondeneed tissue. Between the 
nodales lie white or pigmented fibrous bands (e) corresponding to thick- 
ened interlobular septa or peribronchial Gonnectire tissue, and gray 
nodules representing recent foci of inflammatory in61tration [//,)■ 

The fibrous nodes and bands are coaraely-fibrons with few cells, or 
mainly cellular. Some of the nodes are caseous in the centre, giant 
cells being often found in the zone between the caseous matter and the 
non-necrosed tissue. By appropriate treatment a few scattered bacilli 
can be demonstrated. Sometimes these indurated patches also contain 
typical tubercles. The septa of the remaining portions of the lung are 
frequently infiltrated with cells and more or less thickened. 

This morbid change may extend over the greater part of the lung. 
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and then leads to a form of contraction and induration which we may 
fitly describe as nodose tnberenlons cirrhosis. Usually however it is 
confined to a limited portion of the lung, other changes being set up 
which lead to a different result. 

Even in cases where the cirrhosis is at first the characteristic feature 
ulceration is never entirely absent. The process may start in the caae- 
ons foci within the lang-tissue itself, or in the brouohiectatio oavitiea 
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which arise in the shrunken and airless parts. Once the process of dis« 
integration has begun it usually advances steadily and somewhat rapidly 
to the formation of vomicsB or caverns. Even when these cavities be- 
come lined with a layer of granulations the process is seldom thereby 
brought to a complete standstill, for the bacilli settled in the wall of the 
cavity give rise to fresh inflammatory change and fresh necrosis. 

The usual course of the disease, in indurative tuberculous broncho- 
pneumonia as in other forms, leads to the formation of cavities of con- 
siderable size, increasing not only by continuous extension but also by 
coalescence with others. In the latter case we may have a whole series 
of intercommunicating cavities, or a single large and very irregular 
cavern traversed and partially subdivided by bands and fragments of 
tissue. 

The greater part or the whole of the upper lobe and parts of the 
lower lobe may be thus destroyed, the cavity being in places bounded 
only by the thickened pleura, while the collapsed and indurated pul- 
monary tissue is much reduced in bulk. The cavity contains air, and 
grayish, yellowish, or brownish liquid, mingled with pus-cells and 
whitish shreds and fragments of necrotic lung-tissue usually beset with 
bacilli. The disintegration of the lung-tissue takes place much more 
rapidly in caseous and caseo-purulent bronchopneumonia than in the 
indurative form. It sometimes happens that in a very short time from 
the onset of the malady the whole lung is riddled with cavities, whose 
caseous and infiltrated walls break down into shreds as if they were rotten 
When such a cavity lies immediately underneath the pleura there lA 
always (unless previous adhesions limit the process) a certain amount of 
fibrinous or purulent inflammation of that membrane. Not infrequently 
the pleura is perforated and pneumothorax or pyopneumothorax is 
setnp. 

The caseo-fibroid, caseous, and caseo-purulent forms of broncho- 
pneumonia occur in various combinations and give rise to a great variety 
of different morbid appearances in different cases. Sometimes a sup- 
purative form of the inflammation is grafted on a chronic caseo-fibroid 
form, and leads to a marked acceleration of the destructive process. 

The rtriking fact that tuberculous bronchopneumoDia usually begins in the 
apex of the lung points to the conclusion that the settlement and multiplication 
of the tubercle-bacilli take place more readily there than in other parts. In the 
apex the respiratory movement is relatively smaller, and the amount of blood in 
dnnilation lees. Any bacilli which may reach the apex by aspiration are there- 
fore leas readily carried o£F by the lymphatics and destroyed by the living tissue- 
oells: in other words the tissue is there less resistant. A fact perhaps still more 
Mgniflcant is this— that residues of previous inflammation (Art. 611) linger longer 
in the apex than elsewhere in the lung, and in this way cause a kind of local 
weakness or predisposition to bacillary invasion in that part. 

HT. Lolmlar caseous tukercaloas bronGhopneumonia always 
12 
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starts in miliaiy or nodose broDchopneumonia. SometimeB m the 
□eighboihood of recent cellular or partially caseoaa bronobopneamonio 
foci (Fig. 341 a) a lobalar inflammation is set np, whicb is marked by 
cellular infiltration of the alveolar (b) and interlobnlar {e\ septa, and 
distention of the alveoli and lymphatics ((f) with a fibriaons liquid and 
cells. The tissue thus iafiltrated sooner or later becomes caseous and 
breaks down, indnratjon seldom occurring to any appreciable extent. 

At first the inflamed lobules appear on section airless, grayiah-red, 
smooth, gelatinous, and infiltrated; the condition has been well described 
as gelfttlllOllS iafiltration. They afterwards become paler, then gray 
and translucent, and lastly opaque yellowish- white. 

The hnmber of the lobuleStBO affected is of course Tsriable. When 
they are numerous ve usually find at the time of death that diflerent 
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lobules are in different stages of the process, some being grayish-red, 
others gray, others yellowish-white. Frequently the latter show signa 
of softening and excavation, or there are actually cavities of con»der- 
able size and communicating with the air by way of the bronchi 

When all the lobules of a lobe are thus affected, the disease assamea 
the appearance of a lobar affection and is often so described (Art. 606). 
Microscopical examination however always proves that some of the loboles 
have been affected long before the others, and so does away with the ide» 
of a ' lobar caseous pneamonia.' 

The pleam over the affected lobalee is always inflamedt and naiutly 
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covered with fibrinous esudation. As the lobules break down the pleura 
may suppurate and become caseous, and so bre^k down in like manner. 

When lobular caseous bronchopneumonia is found in a lung we always 
find also older morbid changes in it, usually at the apex but at times in 
other parte. They may be slight, consisting of a few scattered points of 
caseation, or some indurated nodules, or dilated bronchi. In other 
cases the lobular caseation is but a terminal complication of an advanced 
nodose, caseous, or indurative bronchopneumonia. The lobular process 
may in fact bo combined iu a multitude of ways with the nodose. 

Lobular caseous bronchopneuraoDia is most frequent in children, 
though it is by no means rare in adults. By many pathologists it is 
referred to as scrofulous pnenmonia. 

618. Bronchopneumonia from actinomycosis, glanders, iind 
syphilis. The pulmonary affection set up by Ac/inoiHifcen (Art. 134) 
takes the form of a bronchopneumonia, the diseased patches being of 
miliary size or larger. In cattle the patches are hard and nodular, and 
eontaiu in the centre the ray-fungus as a kind of nucleus (Pflug, Hink). 
In man the affection tends to be suppiiratiYe (Israel, Ponpick), yellow 
or grayish-yellow patches being formed which presently by softening 
and suppuration give rise to corresponding cavities. These may become 
larger and larger, and at length break through the pleura. The charac- 
teristic feature of the process is of course the presence of the ray-fungus 
in the pus and in the infiltrated and disintegrated lung-tissne. 

When glandors-baciUi (Lofflkr and Schutz, Deul. med. WocA. 53, 
1883; CoBSiL and Babes, Les htcUries Paris 1885) reach the lung by 
aspiration, they give rise to the formation of nodnles and nodes chiefly 
beneath the pleura. At first they are soft and grayish, afterwards they 
become firmer and in part caseous. Patches of lobular estent and 
grayish-red in tint, and patches of bronchopneumonic suppuration, are 
also met with in glanders, and there may be a certain amount of hiemor- 
rhagic inflammation. When the disease affects a number of contiguous 
lobules, large portions of the lung may in this way be infiltrated and 
ultimately break down. When the bacilli reach the lung through the 
circulation they induce pneumonia, which resembles iu many respects 
the bronchopneumonic forma just referred to. 

Syphilis first of all gives rise to bronchitis, which in course of time 
leads to peribronchial induration, with occlusion and dilatation of bronchi 
(Arts. 578-579). According to some catarrhal, indurative, suppurative, 
and caseous forms of bronchopneumonia may also result from syphilis. 
The caseous forms are said to include both lobular and nodular varieties. 

Bfiterences on pulmonary actinomycoaia; — Israel, Virch. Arch. vols. 71. 78. 

and Beitr. z. Kenntn. d. Actiii. d. Menschea Berlin 1889; Pohpiok, Die Acfiaony- 

cMe de* Mtnschen Bei\ia ISS2: PeLOQ, Cent. f. med. Wiag. U, ISSSi HiNS, ibvd. 

46, 1883: Maechand, Article AkliriomylaMe. Eulenburg'a BetU-eiicyclop. 

On pulmonary glanders see Bolunobb, Zextiokr. f. Thirrmed. 1B76, Ziemaien's 
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Cfydop. in,; Webmer, Der Lungenrotz 1878; Rabb, Jahretber. d, Thierarznei- 
schtde Hanover 1876; POrz, Semhen u. Herdekrankhieiten Stuttgart 1882; Dieck- 
EBHOFF, Lehrb, d, spec. Path, f. Thierdrzte i. Berlin 1885. 
On pulmonary syphilis see Art. 518. 



CHAPTER LXXXVIII. 

TUMORS AND PARASITES OP THE LUNGS. 

619. Primary tamors of the lung or bronchi are rare. Primary 
earcinoina may occur in the larger bronchi as irregular nodose or papil- 
lary growths, starting either in the mucous glands or in the lining epi- 
thelium. Similar growths are also met with in the smaller bronchi, and 
these tend to spread over large portions of the bronchial ramifications. 
The disease may then extend to the peribronchial lymphatics, whereupon 
its generalization takes place with great rapidity, the air-passages both 
of the part originally affected and of remoter parts becoming studded 
with white marrowy nodes and nodules. The disease ultimately attacks 
the interlobular lymphatics and the lymphatic glands. In a third form 
of carcinoma large solitary nodes appear, of which we cannot say whether 
they start in the bronchioles or in the alveoli. They enlarge by the 
continual invasion and filling up of the alveoli at their borders with the 
canceroQS epithelial growth. They also may invade the lymphatics 
and then extend in the same way as the second form. Ghiari has 
described a nodular adenoma of the mucous glands in the bronchial 
mucous membrane. 

KoKiTANSKY, MoRGAN, RiNDFLEiscH, and Others have described 
cases of flbroma^ in which nodules from the size of a hemp-seed to that 
of a hazel-nut were formed in large numbers around the bronchi. 
Osteoma also occurs in the form of irregularly-shaped structures with 
jagged processes, and of rounded nodules of the size of a pea; small 
globular chondrolipomata (Rokitanskt, Ghiabi), and enchondromata 
starting from the bronchial cartilages, have also been met with. 

Of secondary growths examples of each kind that forms metastases 
at all have been found in the lungs. When the tumor-cells reach the 
lung as emboli they usually produce rounded nodules having the char- 
acters of the parent-tumor. These start from the embolized blood- 
vessels, and grow by radial extension or concentric accretion, partly 
invading and partly compressing the pulmonary tissue. The lymphatics 
may likewise be invaded by the growth, which then advances by this 
channel. When the tumor-cells originally reach the lung or pleura by 
the lymphatics, nodules of various sizes appear along the course of the 
latter. In the case of cancer the diffusion is often remarkably uniform, 
ao that the lymidiatics of a large portion or the whole of the lung are 
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distended with white marrow-like masses. On section such a lung 
exhibits a number of close-set whitish or reddish nodes along the coun-e 
of the bronchi or interlobular septa. 

The neoplastic growth often sets up inflammations especially of the 
pleura, and these not infrequently are hsemorrhagic in character. 

Primary carcinoma of the lung:— Rokitaksey, Path, Anat, iv.; Ebkrth, 
Virch. Arch. vol. 49; Lanohanb, ibid, vol. 58; Perls, ibid. vol. 66; Weichsel- 
BAUM, ibid, vol. 85; SCHOTTJSLius, Ein Fall v, prim, Lungenkrebs In. Diss. Wtlrz- 
burg 1875; Fenlet and Parker, Med, chir. Trans, lx. (1877); Stillino, Vireh. 
Arch, vol. 88; Rbinhardt, Arch, d. HeiUe, ix. (1878); Chiari, Prog. med. Woch, 
1888; Beck, Zeitschr, f, HeUk, v. 1884. 

Connective-tissue tumors of the lung: — ^Bokitansky, Path, Anat. iv. ; Moboan, 
Tirana. Path. 8oc. 1871; Virchow, Krankh, OeschwiUste n.; F5rstbr, Ftre^. Arch. 
▼oL 18; RiNDFLEiscH, ibid, vol. 81; Hesse and £. Waonbb, Arch, d. HeiUc. xxx.; 
Hartino and ELesse, Eulenburg'a Vierteljahrsschr. xxx., xxxi.; Chiari, loc eit,; 
RiBBERT, Virch, Arch, voL 102 (lymphoma); Cohn, ibid. vol. 101 (osteoma). 

Hesse and Wagner state that the Schneeberg miners frequently suffer from 
peculiar tumors in the lung, which Waqner describes as lymphosarcomata. 
CoBJXBxai{AjUgem, Pathol, i.) suspects that they are due to some form of infective 
granuloma. 

620. The animal parasites infesting the bronchi and the lungs are 
not numerous. The most important is Echinococcus, which may form 
hydatid cysts of considerable size, with or without daughter-cysts. Cya- 
ticercus cellulosm is rare. Strongylus longevaginatus, a cylindrical worm 
15-26 mm. long, has once been found in a boy's lung, and Obth discov- 
ered a calcified Pentastoma denticulatum (Art. 225). Eankekberg has 
in several cases of gangrene of the lung discovered Monaa Una and Cer- 
comonaa (Art. 250), two flagellate infusorians, among the shreds of 
lung-tissue in the sputa. In the resting state they look not unlike white 
blood-corpuscles. 

Of vegetable parasites in the lungs the most noteworthy are the 
numerous varieties of bacteria. Some of these, such as the bacilli of 
tuberculosis and of glanders, and the micrococcus of pneumonia, give rise 
to specific inflammations. Others again, such as those which inhabit the 
mouth, may possibly give rise to non-specific inflammations of various 
intensity when aspirated into the air-passages. 

Oangrenous portions of the lung contain micrococci, bacilli, and 
spirilla. Some of these have probably much to do with the gangrenous 
decomposition, others probably settle only in the already disintegrated 
tissue. 

In tuberculous cavities, disintegrating hsamorrhagic patches, croupous 
exudations within the bronchi and trachea, etc. we occasionally meet 
with a micrococcus which subdivides like Sarcina into tetrads, and has 
accordingly been regarded as a minute variety of that species (Heimeb). 
It usually occurs at the same time also in the pharynx and larynx, and 
has probably no causal connection with the respective diseases in qnes# 
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tion. It is however not impossible that it may have the power of setting 
np inflammation where it settles. 

Of the filamentous fungi or hyphomycetes we find in the lung the 
bovine Actinomyces, and various forms of Aspergillus and Mucor. The 
former is the only one that possesses any great pathological impor- 
tance: the others, with Oldutn, settle only in decomposing lung-tissue, 
stagnating secretions, or hsemorrhagic infiltrations. The above-named 
mould-fungi now and then proceed to the stage of fructification within 
the lung. 

References on fungi in the lung or pnetTmonomycoiis :— ViROHOW, Froriep^B 
Notizen 1846, Virch, Arch. vols. 9, 10; Friedreich, ibid. vol. 80; Cohnhbim, ibid. 
vol. 83; Bristowe, Trana. Path, Soc. 1854; Munk, Cent. f. med. Wiss. 1864; 
HsDfEB, Ueber Pneumonomycosis aarcinica In. Diss. Munich 1877; Nauwerck, 
Correap. f. Schweiz. Aerzte xi. (1881); Friedreich, von Dusch, and Paoen- 
BTECHER, Virch. Arch. vols. 10, 11; P. Fi^RBRiNQER. ibid, vol.66; Rosenbtein» 
Berl, klin. Woch, 1867; Lichtheim, ibid. 1882; Bolunqbr, Zur Aetiol. d. Infee- 
tionskrankheiten Munich 1881; Aufrbcht, Path. Mittheil. u. 1883; Kannenbero^ 
Vin^ Arch, voL 75, Zeitschr.f. klin. Med. i. 1880. 

According to Baelz (Cent, f. med. Wiss. 39, 1880) a peculiar parasitic disease 
of the lung {ffregarinoaie pulmonum) is very common in Japan. Patients affected 
irith it spit blood for a number of years, and their lungs contain encysted 
brownish-yellow ovoid Psorospermia and clear or pale-yellow non-encysted 
granular round or ovoid Coccidia (Art. 250). The affection is also met with in 
Formoea, and according to Manson is due to the presence in the lung of Distoma 
ringeri, of which Baelz's Psorospermia are said to be merely the ova (3fed. 
Times and Qaz. 2, 1881, and 2, 1882, Brit. Med. Joum. 2, 1882). 



CHAPTER LXXXIX. 

THE THYROID GLAND. 

621. The thyroid gland is developed from a yesicular diyerliculam 
of the throat-cavity, which afterwards becomes detached; its epithelium 
proliferates and grows into the surrounding fibrous tissue as cords and 
masses of cells, which form the primitive gland- tubes and follicles. 
Cavernous blood-vessels penetrate among these cell-masses and divide up 
the rudimentary gland into groups of cells of various sizes. These ves- 
sels are then differentiated into arteries, capillaries, and veins of ordinary 
dimensions, in the meshes of which the mature glandular structures 
make their appearance. These consist of rounded masses and cords of 
cells, forming follicles which at or soon after birth exhibit a central 
lumen distended with secretion or containing a little granular detritus. 
The cells surrounding the lumen are cubical or cylindrical and are 
seated directly on the blood-vessels. Between the follicles lie a number 
of what we may call unutilized epithelial cells; in the later stages of 
growth these may be fashioned into new follicles. Papillary overgrowth 
of the epithelium may also lead to the subdivision of an old follicle into 
two or more new ones. 

In the fully-developed gland we can distinguish a cortical and a 
medullary substance: the latter contains radially disposed follicles and 
gland-tubes, the former masses and cords of cells concentrically arranged. 
In later life some of the glandular follicles contain colloid matter (Fig. 
242 c). 

In old age the substance of the gland undergoes more or less marked 
atrophy, the follicles shrinking to clusters of small cells or disappearing 
altogether, and the fibrous stroma becoming homogeneous and indurated, 
and at the same time increased in relative amount. 

The adult thyroid consists of two lateral lobes and an isthmus uniting 
the two across the front of the trachea. The vertical diameter of a 
lateral lobe is 5-7 cm., the breadth 3-4 cm.; the width of the isthmus 
varies from 4 to 20 mm. Very frequently there is a middle lobe or 
pyramid, which rises from the isthmus and grows upward. 

Absence of the thyroid is rare. More common anonuUies are- 
abnormal smallness or absence of a lobe or of the isthmus, abnormal 
largeness, multiple lobes, and accessory glandular masses separate from 
the main mass and connected with the hjoid, the deeper partB of the 
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trachea, the sapraclaTicular foBsa, the interior of the larynx (P. Bbpns), 
the aorta, or the posterior wall of the pharynx. In very rare InBtanceB 
the iathmna is found to pass between the trachea and the coBOphagnB. 

The most important of the morbid changes to which the thyroid is 
liable are those forme of enlargement of the whole gland or of particular 
parts of it included under the general t«rm goitre, bronchocele or thy- 
reocele {struma). 

The gland may be enlarged from birth and oonstitate a congenital 
goitre. The enlargement may be due to over-distent ion or telangiectatic 
dilatation of the TeBsels, to hypertrophy of the gland-tisaue, to prema- 
ture and excessive colloid deposit, to increase of the fibrous stroma, or 
to adenomatous growth. The hyperEemic enlargement is of course 
transient, but the other varieties persist. 

In later life also the thyroid may be enlarged by hyperaemic dis- 
tention, constituting TMenlar goitre. The condition is not usnall; 
lasting, though it may become ohrouic. 




6. naftj follicle 



A second form named hypertrophic goitre is due to mnltiplicatiOD 
and enlargement of the normal cell-masses (Fig. 243 a) and follioles (b), 
or to iacreaseof the normal colloid contents (c). In the first case we 
have parenchymatous or follicular or granular goitre, in the second 
oMe colloid or gelatinoas goitre. 

The new follicles arise (WdLPLEB) from anutilized glandular cells, 
either by direct maltiplication and grouping into orderly masses, or by 
endt^QOUB maltiplication of iadividual cells. The new follicles are 
separated from each other by fibrous tissue and blood-Tessels. Pure 
hypertrophy of the thyroid is however not very common. It may be 
general or looalixed, and may exist from birth. 

Adenoma of the thyroid is an epithelial new growth oconrring in the 
form of iicdited nodnlea, or diffused over one or both lobes. It consists 
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of vascular non-typical gland-like tissue, which persists in this form or 
is transformed more into the likeness of the normal gland-tissue. 
WoLFLER distinguishes four varieties — the foetal, the gelatinous, the 
myxomatous, and the columnar-celled. These adenomata occasionally 
recur after excision, and are not easily distinguished from carcinomata. 
Fcetal adenoma arises from some rudiment of embryonic tissue, 
though its growth may not be apparent till puberty or pregnancy: it 
occurs in nodes from the size of a pin's head to that of the fist. Its tint 
is pale-yellow, dark-red, or brownish-black, Jiccording as it is less or 
more vascular. 

The nodes grow in much the same way as the gland originally devel- 
ops; the smallest nodules accordingly consist of proliferous masses of 
round or oval not very sharply-defined cells, interspersed with dilated 
and varicose vessels. By degrees these vessels are differentiated into 
narrow capillaries and wider trunks, and then again assume gradually 
the typical configuration of the vascular system of the gland, while the 
proliferous epithelial cells become arranged in groups and follicles. 

The nodes do not however reach this degree of development, but 
remain in various intermediate stages. 

Adenomata, both small and large, which are traversed by numerous 
cavernous vessels, and so have a dark-red tint, are very liable to internal 
haemorrhages. The glandular follicles within an area of extravasation 
not infrequently dilate into ramifying channels, which by and by are 
constricted off into vesicular cavities. Large extravasations are some- 
times transformed into hyaline masses which afterwards becomes vas- 
cularized and traversed by bands and cords of proliferous glandular 
cells. In other instances scar-like or homogeneous cicatricial tissue is 
formed, and contains here and there dilated blood-vessels. 

Gelatinous adenoma is a tumor, nodulated, tuberous, or smooth, 
occupying the whole gland or a single lobe, and on section appearing of 
a fairly uniform jelly-like consistence. The scanty stroma of the gland 
is in fact pervaded and distended by variously-sized lumps of colloid sub- 
stance. 

The growth starts in the granular cells which lie between the true 
follicles. As these cells multiply they give rise to new follicles or acini 
which secrete the colloid matter. These growths indeed are related on 
the one hand to the simple hypertrophies, on the other to medullary car- 
cinoma. WoLFLER distinguishes two varieties of gelatinous adenoma — 
interacinous adenoma, and cyst-adenoma. InteracinoilS adenoma, as 
it may briefly be called, is the commonest form of goitre and the largest. 
It consists essentially of gland-like vesicles or cysts filled with colloid 
substance and lined with cubical or spherical epithelial cells.. Between 
the fully-formed vesicles lie rudimental cell-masses and follicles in pro- 
cess of development. The epithelial cells of the older vesiclea may 
maltiply to such an extent as to fill them up {adenoma interacinoaum 
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proliferans). Interacinoas adenoma may co-exist with the foetal form. 
Cystadenoma is characterized by the formation of cysts varying in size 
from that of a lentil to that of a goose's egg. The proliferous cells 
which these cysts contain undergo fatty and colloid degeneration. The 
intercystic vessels and fibrous tissue become atrophied. In some parts 
the interacinous cell-groups grow and break into the cysts, and there 
undergo colloid change: or they may simply push the cyst-epithelium 
before them, and the papillary ingrowths thus formed tend to become cov- 
ered with cylindrical cells. New cysts are sometimes formed in the sub- 
stance of these ingrowths, and thus the original cysts may become filled 
with minor cysts. Nodes containing cysts and ingrowths of this kind 
are described as proliferous cystadenomata, and occasionally lead to the 
formation of enormous goitres in which the whole of the thyroid is 
included. In the human subject however they are not common: in the 
monkey and the dog these formations occur in the normal gland. The 
neoplasm is usually most characteristically developed in the central 
parts of the goitre; the periphery consists mainly of non-excavated fol- 
licles and cell-masses. The intercystic stroma is frequently fibromyxo- 
matous, or consists of hyaline tissue resulting from hsemorrhagic infiltra- 
tion. The colloid substance is formed only in small quantity by the 
cylindrical epithelium of the papillary ingrowths. Sometimes the 
glandular follicles and vesicles become calcified, their epithelium under- 
going fatty degeneration. 

Myxomatous adenoma (follicular and tubular) occurs both in young 
and in old patients: it takes the form of soft nodose growths of various 
sizes and often highly vascular. The neoplasm consists of a hyaline 
stnietureless or faintly striated matrix, occasionally in part calcified, 
interspersed with solid globular cell-masses, follicles, and cords of cells 
of various forms. Normal follicles are as a rule conspicuously absent. 

The myxomatous condition is secondary, being a transformation of a 
foetal or interacinous adenoma. The transformation is due to haemor- 
rbagic infiltrations of the tumor-tissue such as are known to occur at 
puberty, during the catamenia, and during pregnancy. The infiltrated 
area assumes a hyaline appearance, or if it is partially vascularized it 
becomes more fibrous and ultimately fatty and calcareous: if the vascu- 
larization is more complete the glandular cells multiply and the growth 
is pervaded with new-formed cell- masses and tubules. 

Columiiar-eelled adenoma is characterized by the presence in it of 
vesicles or acini lined with tall columnar epithelium, and traversed by 
irregular solid cords and bands made up of the same kind of cells. The 
new growth is distinguished from mere hypertrophy of the follicles that 
are lined with columnar epithelium in the normal gland by the presence 
of glandular tubules of the embryonic type. According to Wolpleb 
this form' is very rare. 

Goitre is dangerous to the patient afiOdcted with it chiefly from 
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the pressare it may exert on the trachea^ the oesophagus, or the large 
vessels of the neck. The trachea is compressed when the goitre grows 
down beneath the sternum, or when it reaches a very large size and 
surrounds the trachea and oesophagus or pushes them to one side. The 
continuous pressure sometimes causes atrophy of the tracheal cartilages, 
and the tumor then protrudes into the air-passage. Accessory thyroid 
glands may become goitrous like the principal mass. 

References :— Ecker, Zeitachr, f. rat med. vi. 1847; Lrbert, Die Krankh. d, 
SchUddrOse Breslau 1862; Friedreich, VircJiow'a Handb, d, apex:. Path. v. 1858; 
ROKITANSKY, Anat. d, Kropfea Vienna 1849; Davies, Trans, Path, Soc, 1849; 
ViRCHOW, Krankh, OeachwUlste iii.; Lt)CKE, Pitha u. BillrotKa Handb, d, Chxr, 
m. 1875; Demme, OerhardVs Handb. d. Kinderkr, in.; Strombyer, Arch, f.phys, 
Heilk. ix.(1850)GuiLLOT, Arch, gin^rcUes I860; Parsons, Med. Times and Oaz. 3. 
1862; KdNlG. ArcJi.f, Heilk. 1865; Geuzmer, Virch. Arch. vol. 74; LttcKE. D, 
Zeitschr. f, Chir. vu. ; Kaufmann, itnd. xviii. ; W. MCller, Jena, ZeitscJir. f. 
Med, VI. 1871; Cohnheim, Virch, Arch, ▼ol. 6S; BuOB, Du goitre congin, Strasburg 
1867; Hecker, Monatsschr, f. Oeburtskunde xxxi. 1868; Spieoelbero, WUrz- 
burg. med. Zeitschr. 1864; NifepcE, Traiti du goitre Paris 1851; Luton, Art. Ooitre. 
Nouv, diet, de mM, xvi. 1872; Berqer. Arch, de mM. 1874; Hildebrand, Art. 
Struma, Etdenburg*s ReaUencyclop.; Wolfler, Ueb. d. Entwickelung u. d. Ban 
d, SchilddrOse Vienna 1880 and Entxvick. und Bau d. Kropfes, LangenJbecJ^s Arch. 
XXIX. 1883; Madelunq (accessory thyroids) ibid, xxrv^.; Leitz, ibid, xxix.: 
CJORE, Fortschr. d. Med, i, 1883; Gutknecht, Virch. Arch, vol. 99; Streckeisen, 
ibid, vol. 103. 

The account in the text is based chiefly on the recent admirable researches of 
WdLFLER: without agreeing with him in all details we think his work the best 
that has yet appeared on the structure and genesis of goitre. 

622. The adenomata described in the last Article do not in general 
extend beyond the limits of the thyroid gland, and are therefore to be 
classed with the innocent or non-malignant growths. Varieties of pro- 
liferous cystadenoma and follicular adenoma do however occur, which 
are characterized by their vascularity, their highly cellular nature, and 
their rapid growth; and these are apt to recur after excision. Other 
varieties depart more or less from the adenomatous type, approaching 
that of carcinoma, and these may form metastases. 

These transitional varieties are best described as malignant adeno- 
mata (Wolfleb). They have in parts a grajrish-white medullary or 
encephaloid appearance, and contain amid structures unmistakably 
adenomatous patches exactly resembling carcinomatous tissue. This is 
the case even when the metastatic growths have a structure almost 
exactly corresponding to that of the normal thyroid gland. In consider- 
ing the statement of Cohnheim and Heschl — that normal thyroid 
hypertrophies and apparently innocent adenomata may give rise to 
metastases — we must therefore bear in mind also that malignant adenoma 
and carcinoma are occasionally accompanied by metastatic growths whose 
structure closely resembles that of non-malignant adenomatooB tiasne. 
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Even in the parent-tumor in the latter case we at times find structures 
very similar to normal thyroid acini with a lumen and a regular epithe- 
lial lining. 

Carcinoma of the thyroid occurs in regions where goitre is endemic, 
and usually develops in an existing goitrous growth. As a rule it is soft 
and medullary, forming nodose tumors from the size of a hen's egg to 
that of a child's head, and seated in one of the lobes of the gland. It is 
usually surrounded by normal gland-tissue or adenomatous tissue. 
Rarely is the whole gland transformed to cancer-tissue. Secondary 
growths, and irruptions into the tracheu or larynx, are common; but 
both are often absent for a long space of time, the tough cortical sub- 
stance of the gland offering considerable resistance to the advancing 
growth. 

WoLPLER distinguishes three forms of carcinoma — alveolar, columnar- 
celled, and squamous-celled. Alveolar carcinoma is the commonest, 
and occurs as grayish nodes surrounded by fibrous tissue and seated in 
the parenchyma of the gland, or as a uniform medullary infiltration of 
the goitrous tissue. The proliferous epithelial cells are usually rounded 
or oval, or sometimes polymorphous; they form globular or elongated 
masses or nests separated by fibrous bands of varying thickness. Be- 
tween the nests we frequently find persistent remnants of normal follicles. 
The development of the growth begins in the epithelial cells which lie 
'unutilized ' or form compact masses between the gland-follicles. The 
lining epithelium of the follicles takes no part in the development of the 
cancer, which thus in its mode of growth recalls the gelatinous adenoma 
in which it often originates: it is indeed distinguishable from the latter 
only by the fact that no trace of reversion to any glandular type appears 
in it. The old gland-follicles often persist for a long time amid the 
advancing growth, but are ultimately encroached on or filled up by the 
new-formed cancer-cells. Columnar-celled carcinoma corresponds in 
Btmcture to the columnar-celled parts of the normal gland and to 
columnar-celled adenoma. It takes the form of nodes whose cut 
garface is white or grayish-red. The neoplastic tissue is characterized 
by the presence in it of solid cords of cells, and of tubules and follicles 
clothed with cylindrical epithelium and containing papillary ingrowths 
exactly resembling those of papillary cyst-adenoma. Wolfler regards 
this form also as originating in the interacinous epithelial cells. 8qna- 
mOQS-celled carcinoma is a rare form (Forster, Eppikger, Lucke, 
Kaufmakk, Braun). As there is normally no squamous epithelium in 
the thyroid it is not improbable that, in cases where the grov^h does not 
start from the oesophagus, it is due to the morbid development of em- 
bryonic epithelial cells accidentally enclosed in the gland on the closure 
of the branchial clefts. 

Of the eonnectiTe-tissae tumors of the thyroid sarcoma is the 
commonest, and iisaall]^ originates in an already-existing goitre. Both 
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round -celled and spindle-celled sarcoma are described, and Wolfleb 
adds to the list of forms — giant-celled sarcoma, angiosarcoma, and alve- 
olar sarcoma. They form irregular nodulated tumors extending over a 
part or the whole of a single lobe, seldom over the entire gland. The 
cut surface is generally smooth, though the tumor is usually more or less 
lobulated by the bands of firm fibrous tissue which traverse it. The tint 
is white or grayish, pink, reddish-brown, or dark-brown, according to 
the amount of blood present. The latter tint prevails where there are 
cavernous blood-vessels with hsBmorrhagic infiltrations. The tumor is 
more or less firm according as it is fibrous or cellular: the round-celled 
form is the softest. The acini surrounded by neoplastic tissue often 
survive a long time. Tumors are described in which muscle-fibres ap- 
peared to be included. Secondary growths are set up in consequence 
of invasion of the lymphatics or blood-vessels. Sarcoma occurs in 
patients of all ages. 

WoLFLER describes a case of jSbroma in a man of 56; it took the 
form of multiple hard nodes of about the size of a walnut. 

Carcinoma and sarcoma of the thyroid are often included under the 
term malignant goitre (struma maligna). 

References: — VmcHOW, op, cit ; Eberth, Virch, Arch. vol. 55; Epfikoeh, 
Prager Viertelj. 1875; Kocher, D, Zeitachr, /. C7iir. rv.; KAUFMAim, ibid, XI., 
XIV.; L^CKE, Arch, f. klin. Chir. viii.; Rose, ibid, xxui., W. Mt^LLER, Jena. 
Zeitschr. f. Med. vi. 1871; voN Winiwarter, Beitr. z. Statistik d. Carcinome 
Stuttgart 1878; Cornil, Arch, de physiol. 1875; Payne, Trans. Path. Soc. xxn. 
1871; Demme, JaJiresber. d. Bemer KtJiderspitala 1879 and OerhardVs, Handb d, 
Kinderkr. iii.; Griffini, Arch, per le scienze med. iv. 1880; Pinner, D. Zeitschr. 
f. Chir. xvn. 1882; Braun, Langenbeck's Arch, xxvin.; E. Neumann, iWd. 
xxm.; BmcHER. Sammlung klin. Vortrdge 222; Heath, Med. Times 1879; 
HuGUENiN, Arch. d. HeUk. XV. 1874; Wolfler, loc. cit. ; Haward, Trans. Path, 
Soc. xxxm. 1882. 

623. In all forms of goitre certain retrogressive changes are apt to 
take place, and these to a greater or less extent alter the appearance of 
the growth. 

Haemorrhages are common, either in the form of small ecchymoses 
or of large extravasations extending over the greater part of the tumor 
and giving it a dark-brown tint. They sometimes constitute a large 
portion of its bulk, and when they occur within thin-walled cysts may 
lead to their rupture. These extravasations also lead to wide-spread dis- 
integration and necrosis of the tissue of the tumor, forming foci of brown 
or yellow softening which ultimately take the form of cysts. As we 
mentioned in Art. 621 small extravasations may be followed by prolifera- 
tion of the glandular parenchyma and formations of hyaline or fibrous 
tissue. If the fibrous overgrowth be marked indurations and cicatrioes 
result, and these sometimes become in course of time calcified. 

When the goitrous tissue disintegrates in aonseqnence of hsBmor- 
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rhagic infiltration fatty change often sets in round about the affected 
area^ and oil-globules mingle with the necrotic detritus and disintegrated 
blood-cells; when the fatty change is marked this may give the pulpy 
contents of the softened patch a creamy or yellowish-white color. The 
tissue enclosing the patch is usually more or less inflamed, and as the 
detritus is gradually absorbed a cyst-wall of indurated fibrous tissue is 
developed. 

Haemorrhage, necrosis, and fatty degeneration of this kind, together 
with the inflammatory changes that accompany these, are the common- 
est causes of the fibroid degeneration and induration so frequently met 
with in goitres. When these changes affect the central parts they give 
rise to large white radiating cicatrices. Where haemorrhages have been 
frequent a more diffuse induration is set up, which is then apt to spread 
oyer the whole tumor and cause the degeneration and atrophy of the 
glandular elements. The new-formed fibrous tissue is usually white and 
lustrous, often resembling hyaline cartilage. 

Calcareons deposits occur in the gland-tissue as well as in the new- 
formed fibrous tissue, and are first seen in the colloid masses contained 
in the acini and in the interacinous tissue. In advanced cases the en- 
tire contents of the acini are transformed into shining stratified calcare- 
ous grains. In the interacinous tissue the deposit is most marked where 
fibrous hyperplasia has occurred, and it is consequently by no means 
uncommon to find the indurated parts transformed into gritty masses 
and the cysts of disintegration enclosed by capsules that are completely 
calcified. Fobsteb and Luckb describe cases in which the fibrous tissue 
has become ossified. 

A very common occurrence in goitrous tumors is the excessive devel- 
opment of colloid substance, especially when the interacinous vessels 
are few and narrow. The colloid substance is secreted by the epithelium 
in the form of clear colorless droplets, and the detached epithelial cells 
are themselves transformed into similar hyaline masses. When the 
secretion is exceptionally abundant the tumor consists almost entirely of 
a translucent honey-like substance lying in masses separated only by 
thin fibrous septa. This form is described as gelatinous goitre (strtima 
geliMtinosa). Wolfleb describes it as a parenchjrmatous atrophy of the 
gland, and regards it as an advanced stage of gelatinous adenoma: he 
supposes that the intra-acinous elements are transformed into colloid 
substance, while the interacinous tissue becomes atrophied. 

So-called multilocular cystoma probably arises in the same way: 
the atrophy of the interacinous tissue and its vessels goes on almost to 
complete disappearance, and the follicles thus come. together and coa- 
lesce. 

When the secretion of colloid substance is very rapid some of the acini 
may burst, and their contents pass into the surrounding tissue. This 
tiisae is thus disintegrated and destroyed, and a cyst is formed contain- 
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ing colloid material and frequently extravasated blood. In other cases 
cicatricial tissue is developed. Sometimes an over-distended acinus rup- 
tures through the skin or into the larynx or trachea. 

Amyloid degeneration takes place in thyroid glands otherwise nor- 
mal, and also in goitres: it chiefly affects the blood-vessels. Local amy- 
loid deposits are also met with in the form of lardaceous or waxy nodes 
(Beckmann). 

Acute inflammfttion of the normal or goitrous gland (thyroiditis, 
and acute strumitis) occurs as a result of traumatic injury, of septic or 
pyaBmic infection, after typhoid, diphtheria (Beiegee), and rheumatism; 
it may also arise idiopathically, and causes more or less painful swelling 
of the part. If suppuration takes place one or more pus-cavities or 
abscesses or even patches of gangrene result, and these may rupture into 
surrounding parts. Chronic inflammation and induration are usually due 
to internal necroses: other forms are very rare. 

Tabercnlosis of the thyroid gland is not very common^ though in 
hsBmatogenous miliary tuberculosis eruptions of tubercle are met with in 
it; larger tuberculous foci have also been described. 

Gammata of the thyroid are very rarely met with. 

References on thyroiditis and strumitis: — Beck, Arch, f, physiol. Heiik, 1851; 
Bauchet, Oaz. hebd. 1837; Martin ache, De Vinflam, aigu^ du corps thyr. Paris 
1861; Chantbeuil, Oaz. des. lidpitaux 1866; Staupenmeyeb, Zeitschr. f. chir. 
Med. u. OeburUh. 1870; Kocher, D. Zeitschr. f. Chir. X.; JIoellinoer, De la 
thyr. aigu& Paris 1877; Boqehold, Deut. med. Woch. 1880; Puichaud, Parts 
mMiccd 1881; Weigert, Virch. Arch. vol. 8S (tuberculosis); CBikBi, Strieker' 9 
med. Jahrb. 1878 (tuberculosis); Virchow, ap. cit. ; Demme, loc. cit. ; W5lflbr, 
op. cit. ; DUMOLARD, Lyon medical 44. 1878; Brieqer, Chariti-Annalen vm. 1883 
(diphtheria); Ck)RNiL and Ranvier, Man. Path. Hist. i. London 1882 (tuberculo- 
Bis); Barth and Oombault, Progris mMical 1884 (syphiloma). 

623 a. The setiology of goitre is at present imperfectly understood^ 
but we know something at least of the conditions under which it usually 
appears. We have already seen (Art. 621) that increased flow of blood 
to the thyroid body, or obstruction of the flow from it, may occasion a 
very marked swelling of the gland. Such a swelling is not always tran- 
sient, but sometimes leads to permanent enlargement from dilatation of 
the vessels and hyperplasia of the gland- tissue. Excessive use of the voice^ 
blowing of wind-instruments, carrying heavy loads, frequent ascending 
of steep hills, frequent sexual excitement, menstruation, pregnancy, 
infective diseases, heart-disease, etc. may all act in this direction. A 
striking instance is the chronic enlargement of the gland from persistent 
congestion in the peculiar vaso-motor disorder known as Graves' or 
Basedow's disease (exophthalmic goitre); a disease characterized by 
increased rapidity of the heart's action, increased pulsation in the arteries 
of the neck and head, and protrusion of the eyeballs from the orbits. If 
a goitrous tumor can be thus produced it is natural to regard it as dae to 
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the increased blood-supply of the organ, which leads to increased nutri- 
tion and therefore hypertrophy of the gland-tissue. Such goitres are 
always found to be highly vascular. 

But hyperaemia alone is not enough to account for all goitres, and 
it fails entirely to explain the fact that goitre prevails much more in 
some regions than in others. In certain regions indeed a large propor- 
tion of the inhabitants are goitrous. Moreover it is observed that 
families hitherto free from goitre acquire the disease when they move 
into regions where it is common, and that goitrous patients lose the dis- 
ease when they are removed to regioiis where it is unknown. These 
facts require us to assume that the conditions which favor goitre are to 
some extent local. This view is corroborated by the fact that even in 
regions where goitre is endemic there are occasionally regular epidemics 
of the disease, in which e. g. the inmates of garrisons or of institutions 
simultaneously suffer from rapidly growing thyroid tumors. 

This endemic and epidemic mode of occurrence has been accounted 
for in the most various ways : the air, the soil, the water, the social 
conditions, all have at one time or another been accused. None of 
these theories however have met with general acceptance. The most 
probable explanation seems to be that the local exciting cause of goitre 
is of a miasmatic nature, independent of the altitude and of the tem- 
perature of the region, but developing only over certain kinds of rock 
or soil. BiECHEB, one of the latest writers on the subject, concludes 
from his minute researches on the distribution of goitre in Switzerland, 
where the disease is in many parts endemic, that it occurs only on 
marine deposits of palaeozoic, triassic, or tertiary age; while eruptive 
volcanic rocks, the older crystalline formations, Jurassic and calcareous 
deposits, and fresh-water deposits generally, are exempt. 

The exact nature of the miasma, and its mode of entrance into the 
body, are as yet unknown. Klebs and Bircher suspect the existence 
of some specific micro-organism, though they have not succeeded in ob- 
taining any experimental basis for the supposition. It will very prob- 
ably be found that the exciting agent enters the body in drinking water. 
We are also unaware of the manner in which the exciting agent works, 
but it is not unlikely that it sets up hyperaemic conditions in the thy- 
roid. As infants are sometimes born goitrous, we must assume that it 
may pass from mother to foetus and influence the latter within the 
womb. Epidemics of goitre in goitrous regions indicate that at certain 
times the conditions favoring infection are exceptionally intense, and 
cause either an unusual development of the miasma or a temporarily 
increased predisposition on the part of the persons affected. 

In places where goitre is endemic, deaf-mutes, idiots, and so-called 

cretins are exceptionally numerous. Cretinism is a disorder of de- 

Telopment essentially affecting the growth of the bones, but accompanied 

atso by morbid changes in the soft parts. These forms of imperfect 
13 
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development have often been correlated with the occarrence of goitre; 
and it has been suggested that cretinism may be due to the miasma 
which induces goitre, the latter being as it were a milder form of the 
same disorder. 

BiRCHEB formally states his belief that endemic goitre, endemic 
deaf -mutism, cretinism, and cretinoid idiocy are all due to one and the 
same miasma. Further research is required before this view can be 
either accepted or rejected. It has in its favor the fact that cretins and 
cretinoid idiots are usually also goitrous, and that they are more numer- 
ous in regions where goitre is endemic. 

HoBSLEY (Brown Lectures, Brit. Med. Journ. 1, 1885) has shown 
experimental evidence for the view that cretinism, as also the peculiar 
'cachexia which occasionally follows the extirpation of a goitre (cachexia 
strumipriva), and myxcBdema are consequences of arrest of the func- 
tion of the thyroid gland. By removing the gland he succeeded in pro- 
ducing in monkeys a cretinoid state, characterized by hebetude, malnu- 
trition, muscular tremor, puffy oedema, leucocytosis, and the presence 
of mucin in the blood and connective tissues. Myxoedema in the human 
subject is a state having the same general characters, and it is associated 
with wasting of the thyroid gland or its destruction by a new growth. 

References :—VmcHOW, Oesammelte Ahhandl, \9!5^\ St. L^oer, titudemir Ub 
causes du eritinismeet du goitre endhnique Paris 1867; Lt^CKS, Pitha u. Billroth*9 
Chirurgie m.; Baillarqer, EnquSte sur le goitre et le critinisme Paris 1878; 
Dbmmb, loe. cit; Frbund, Die Bezieh. d. SchUddrUse zu d. weibl. OeschieehtsoT' 
ganen In. Diss. Strasburg 1882; Klebs, Stud. il6. d. Verbreitung d. Kropfes in 
Oesterreich Prague 1878; Roll, Spec. Path, und Therap. d. Hausthiere 1876; 
HiBSCH, Handb, d, histor, geograph. Path. n. 1883, trans, by Cbeiohton (New 
8yd. See.) n. London 1885 (with ample references to the literature of the subject); 
BmCHER. Der endemische Kropf Basle 1888; Krattbb, Der alpine Cretinismus 
Graz 1884; HHiTON Faogb, Prin. andpract. ofmed. i. London 1886. 

On the cachexia strumipriva, surgical and experimental, see Kochbb, Arch. /. 
Jdin. Chir. xxix. 1883; Rbvbrdin and Schiff, Rev. mid. de la Suisse romande 
1883-84; Wagner, Wiener m£d. BldtterlQSi; Sanquieioo and Canalis, Arch. p. 
I. sci. med. vm. 1884; Bruns, Sammlung klin. Vortrdge 244; Juluard, Betme de 
chirurgie 1883; Bauhoartnbr, Arch. /. klin. Chir. xxxi. 1884; Qrundlbr, Zur 
Cacfiexia strumiprivaTfihingen 1884; Zbsas, Deut. Medicinalzeitung 1885; Alber- 
TONi and TizzoNi, Cent. f. med. Wiss. 24, 1885; Fcjhr, Arch, f, exp. Path. xxi. 
1886 (with a discussion of the literature). 

For cases of myxoedema see Gull, Trans. Clin. Soe. vn. 1879; Ord, Med. 
chir. Trans, xuu. 1878, Trans. Clin. Soc.vni. 1880; Dyce Duckworth, ibid.; 
Cavafy, ibid. xv. 1883; Harlet, Med. chir. Trans, lxvu. 1884; Discussion, Brit. 
Med. Journ, 2, 1883; White, Laivcet 1, 1885. 



CHAPTER XO, 

THE THYMUS GLAND. 

623 b. The thymii8 is a gland-like body, which grows to aconsider- 
Bble size in the foetus and during the first two years of infancy: after 
that however it ceases to grow, and about the tenth year undergoes 
retrograde change into fibrous and adipose tissue. 

It lies in the superior mediastinum behind the first piece of the 
fltemum, extends upwards nearly to the thyroid, and is made up chiefly 
of two flat elongated lobes which are in contact or coherent along their 
* medial borders and are enclosed in a thin connective tissue. The lobes 
are subdivided into lobules by fibrous septa. The structural units or 
acini closely resemble lymphatic glands, and are composed of a loose 
reticular or adenoid stroma, filled with indifferent or lymphoid elements 
and larger multinuclear cells. In the peripheral parts of the acinus the 
stroma is somewhat closer and more densely filled with cells than in the 
centre, and thus a cortical and a medullary layer are distinguished. 
The thymus possesses no duct, but it has numerous lymphatics whose 
exact course is however only imperfectly understood. 

Small accessory glands are not uncommon; they usually lie above 
the gland and near the thyroid. Congenital absence of the gland occurs 
only in highly malformed foetuses. 

The weight of the thymus in a new-born infant is about 14 grammes; 
in a child of two it is about 26 grammes: this is subject however to con- 
siderable variation. 

According to Stibda, Kollikbr, His, and Watney, the thymus de- 
Telops from the epithelium of a branchial cleft, and is thus originally 
u epiblastic or epithelial structure. The epithelial cells however dis- 
appear after a time, and the development of the characteristic lymph- 
adenoid tissue starts from mesoblastic (connective-tissue) elements. 

The fanction and exact significance of the thymus is not certainly 
bown. Watnby, who has made it the subject of extensive investiga- 
tion, thinks that it takes part in the formation of red and white blood- 
cells. The former are supposed to be developed in certain nucleated 
cells containing haemoglobin. 

Before birth, and in larger numbers during infancy, the thymus con- 
tains homogeneous or indistinctly-laminated parhially-calcified bodies 
known as Hassall's concentric corpuscles. They lie chiefly in the centre 
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of the acinic and are composed of cells closely applied to each other like 
the coats of an onion. Stieda regards these as the remains of the mdi- 
mental epithelial structures; Amhann thinks they develop from the 
stroma-cells or the perithelium of the blood-vessels, or from lymphoid 
elements whose nucleus and protoplasm have undergone colloid degen* 
eration. The laminated bodies, calcified and uncalcified, break down 
and disappear during the retrogression of the gland, which is manifested 
chiefly by the dwindling and disappearance of its cells. 

Of morbid changes in the thymus the commonest is imperfect re- 
trogression, by which it sometimes persists till the thirtieth or fortieth 
year. 

Haemorrhage into the gliand is met with chiefly in asphyxia, or in 
connection with the hsemorrhagic diathesis (Boucheb Bull, de la soc. 
anat. ii. 1857; Acland, Lancet 2, 1884 and Trans. Path. Soc. xxxvi. 
1885). 

Hsematogenous purulent inflammation is usually due to pyaemia 
and may lead to multiple abscesses or to general suppuration. Sup- 
puration aifecting the structures of the neck is apt to extend to the 
thymus. Nothing is known of chronic indurative change in the gland. 

Tuberculosis appears in the form of disseminated nodules, and of 
large caseous foci. 

Gummatous inflammatory change due to syphilis has been several 
times described. 

Primary tumors having the structure of soft or hard lymphosar- 
coma or of simple sarcoma occur in connection with general leukaemia 
and also independently. They appear as soft and marrowy or sometimes 
moderately firm growths, and at times reach a considerable size. They 
may compress the air-passages or blood-vessels, or displace the heart or 
lungs. 

References: — Kolliker, Oeioebelehre Leipzig 1867, and Entimckelungage- 
achichte Leipzig 1879; Appanasibw, Arch.f. mikro8k, Anat xrv.(1877): Friedle- 
BEN, Die Physiol, d. Thymtudr&se Frankfort 1858; His, Zeitach, f. wiss. 
Zoologiex., xi., and MenscfUiche Enibryoneni. Leipzig 1880; Stieda, Unters, Hb. d. 
gland, thymus, gland thyr. und gland, carotica Leipzig 1881; ViRCHOW, 
Virch. Arch. vol. 3; Gegenbaur, Anatomie Leipzig 1883; Watney, PhU, 
Trans, ni. 1882; Ammann, Beitr, z. Anat d. Thymus In. Diss. Basle 1883; 
Dubois, Oaz. mid. de Paris 1860 (inflammations); Depaul, JMim. d. Vacad. 
de. mid. xvu. (inflammations); Eberth, Virch. Arch. vol. 40 (gumma); 
Lancereaux, TraiU d^anat. path. ii. Paris 1881; Virchow. Krankhafte Oe- 
achwiUste n. ; WrrriCH, Virch. Arch. vol. 8 (lymphoma); Steudener, ibid. vol. 
59 (sarcoma); Hahn and Thomas, Arch, ginirales 1879; Hedbnius, Nard. med, 
ArkivU, 1878. 
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THE CENTRAL lOlRYOUS SYSTEM. 



CHAPTER XOL 

STRUCTURE AND FUNCTIONS. 

6^ The central nerrons system consistB of the spinal cord, the 

cerebral axis, and the cerebrum. These parts are made up of nerve-cells 

and nerve-fibres, together with a framework of connective tissue which 

carries the nutrient vessels. The nerve-cells or ganglion-cells are for 

the most part aggregated in masses which are known as nerve-centres or 

gray nuclei. The nerve-fibres form either plexuses or tracts, and serve 

to connect the ganglion-cells of one group with those of another or with 

the peripheral terminations (end-organs) of certain nerves. 

The cord and the cerebral axis contain centres of subordinate im- 
pox^ance, forming as it were intermediate stations between the central 
axi.d peripheral extremities of the nerve-tracts. The cerebrum is the 
central terminus with which the peripheral sensory and motor end- 
ox^^ans are connected either directly or through the intermediate stations. 
The cerebrum consists of two hemispheres connected by a commis- 
i, the corpus callosum. The outer surface of the hemispheres is thrown 
a series of complicated convolutions consisting of ridges and furrows 
fri and sulci), the latter ramifying and intercommunicating in a 
r^xmarkable way. 

Some of the sulci are characteristic of the human brain, and are al- 
bjrs present; others vary in different brains, and thus the configuration 
the convolutions is by no means absolutely constant. The most im- 
ix>rtant sulci are — the sylvian fissure (Fig. 243 e), the central or 
rolandian fissure (a), the pnecentral or transverse-frontal furrow (b)^ 
elDtrftparietal furrow {d), the first-temporal or parallel furrow (f), 
e parieto-occipital furrow (c), the anterior-occipital furrow (i), 
id the inferior-oecipital furrow (A). 
The central fissure divides the cerebral hemisphere into an anterior 
id a posterior portion; the (central) convolutions which form its 
Lterior and posterior borders are known as the anterior-central or 
leending-frontal {A), and the posterior-central or ascending-parie- 
tMl (B). The portion of the hemisphere in front of the central fissure is 
the frontal lobe^ and includes the ascending-frontal (A), the superior 
frontal (CJ, middle-frontal (C,), and inferior-frontal (C,) convolutions. 
The last three convolutions all pass round to the orbital surface of the 
hemisphere. 
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Immediately behind the asceuding-parietal convolution {B), and 
divided from it bj the intraparietal furrow {d), lies the superior-parietal 
lobnle (i>); the inferior-parietallobule being made up of the marginal 
(or Bupramargiual) convolution (^) and the angular convolution {F). 
These {BDEF) constitute the parietal lobe. 

The parieto-occipttal furrow (c) and the anterior-occipital furrow (i) 
aeparato the parietal from the occipital lobe {0), and in the space be- 
tween the two furrows the so-called anuectant (or connecting) convolu- 
tiona pass over from the parietal lobe to the occipital lobe. 

The sylvian fissure («) forms the boundary between the outer and 
lower portions of the frontal and parietal regions and the temporal 
lobe. The convolution bordering the lower side of the fissure ia the 
first-temporal or superior temporo-sphenoidal {B,). The oonrolution 
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which curves round the upper end of the sylvian fissure is assigned to 
the parietal lobe and is called the marginal convolntion (E). Beneath 
the first-temporal convolution lies the first-temporal or parallel furrow 
(/), and beneath that the second-temporal convolution (fl,). Springs 
ing from tha upper part of the latter coDTolation the angnlar gyms or 
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conTolntion (f) CKirea roEnil the endot the first- temporal farrow (/): 
it also is assigaed to the parietal lobe, fieneatli tlie second-temporal 
furrow (g) lies the tliird -temporal convolution (Fig, 244 l'). 

U nest the tips of the sylvian fissure be separated the CSDtral lobe 
«r island of Beil becomes visible. 

The median surface of the snperior-frootal coDvolation {mF') baa 
no special name: the median surface of the ascending (frontal and 
parietal) convolutions that border the central fissure is called the para- 
central lobule {Pare). Both are bounded inferiorly by the calloso- 
marginal fissure (cm), which anteriorly separates thu superior- frontal 
convolution from the convolution of the corpus cailoaum {gyrus forntcatus 
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or cinguli fc), and posteriorly separates the paracentral lobule from the 
qtwdnite lobule (or pracuneus PC), the median portion of the superior- 
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parietal lobale. The median portion of the occipital lobe is called the 
cuneus or cnneate lobule (Cu), and is pafted from the quadrate lobule 
by the parieto-occipital furrow (oc). 

The calcarine fissure (ca) separates the cuneus from the nncinate 
gyrus (gyrus lingualis 0*); the latter passes forward and becomes the 
hippocampal gyrus {£[). 

Beneath the uncinate gyrus lies the occipito-temporal or collateral 
farrow (ot), and beneath this the occipito-temporal convolution (gyrus 
fusiform is OT). 

625. The mass of the cerebrum consists of cortical or gray matter 
(Fig. 245 co) and medullary or white matter. The former is of a soft- 
gray tint and forms the surface layer of all the couYolutions; it also 
occurs at the base of the brain in the masses known respectively as the 
claustrum (cl), the nucleus amygdalas (na), the caudate nucleus (nc), 
and the outer portion of the lenticular nucleus. These latter are all 
connected anteriorly with one another and with the cortical gray matter 
(anterior perforated space). Posteriorly they are separated by interven- 
ing portions of white matter. 

The gray masses known as the optic thalamus or simply thalamus 
(th), the subthalamic body or nucleus of Luys (cs), and the inner two- 
thirds of the lenticular nucleus (nl) do not strictly lie within the cere* 
bral hemispheres but belong to the cerebral axis. 

The cortical gray matter consists of a delicate fibrous mesh work 
(neuroglia) which in the dead brain is finely granular, enclosing a num- 
ber of multipolar ganglion-cells, and nerve-fibres of various thickness 
arranged in plexuses and tracts. 

The medullary or white matter is composed chiefly of medullated 
nerve-fibres devoid of primitive sheaths, all of them originating in the 
gray substance. 

The fibres starting from the cortex form bundles which pass into the 
white centrum ovale of the hemisphere. Those from the central region 
form the corona radiata, and for the most part pass down to the base of 
the brain; the others connect the various convolutions with one another 
and are spoken of as associating or interconnecting fibres. 

Some of these bundles or tracts have received special names: adjacent 
convolutions are connected by thefibra proprim (Gba.tiolbt); the orbital 
convolutions of the frontal lobe are connected with the anterior parts 
of the temporal lobe by the fibres of the uncinate fasciculus, which passes 
across the bottom of the sylvian fissure; the corpus callosum connects 
corresponding cortical regions in the two hemispheres; the anterior (or 
white) commissure connects the two olfactory lobes and the two temporal 
lobes; the arcuate fasciculus consists of fibres passing over the corpua 
callosum from the frontal lobe to the occipital lobe; and oo on. 

The cortex is the terminal station for all nerves. Every part of the 
sensorial surface of the body and the whole muscular system are con* 
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noted by nerre-trtKits (the ' projective STBtem ') with the oortez. By 
mauu of then tnota impresaionB oorresponditig to every seDBory Etimn- 
]aB uid to erery mucolar moTemeat are conveyed to the cortex; and 
tliese impreasiona probably \mn tmoea of ' memories ' in the ultimate 
ttroctare of the gray matter (Mbtkbbt). These traoes or memories 
form the physical substratum of our psychical existenoa, trf our oon- 
■cioosness. The traces are not diflused indiscriminately over the eurfaoa 
of the brain, but tend to become associated with certain part«; and thus 
the Tftrioas sensory Burfaoee and the vfunons groups of muscles come into 
definite relation with certain dedoite regions of the cortex. Theee 
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C^krtteal eentreB or areas are however not sharply ciroumscnbed, but 
^*»croBch upon one another at many points. 

The researches of Bocill&ud, Broca, Metkebt, Kussmacl, 
^H:d6hiikqb-Jacksos, Hrrzio, Feitsch, Plechsig, Weenicke, Mdkk, 
'PxuiiB, Chaboot, HnouENiN, PiTBES, Lbpike, Uabcacci, Baith- 
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LEB, ExNER, Tripier, Petrina, Eahler, Pick, and others have 
determinod the position of these areas or centres for yarious functions 
and moYements, and this not only in man but in a number of other 
animals. Thus it is almost certain that the centre for the co-ordination 
of the moYements of speech is placed chiefly in the inferior-frontal con- 
volution on the left side^ and the centre for auditory perception in the 
first-temporal convolution. Destruction of the former centre involves 
the loss of power to perform the movements necessary for articulate 
speech (aphemia or motor aphasia); and on destruction of the latter 
centre the patient is unable to understand spoken words (word-deafness 
or sensory aphasia). The centre for visual perception appears to lie 
chiefly in the angular gyrus and occipital lobe. The motor and sensory 
centres for the limbs lie in the central convolutions (ascending-frontal 
and ascending-parietal), the paracentral lobule, and the parts adjoining. 
Flechsig divides the surface of the brain into three great regions 
having distinct functions— they are the frontal zone, the parietal zone, 
and the temporo-occipital zone. The parietal zone contains the starting- 
points of the direct motor tracts and the terminal-points of most of the 
sensory tracts: it may therefore be described as the sensory-motor zone. 
The frontal and temporo-occipital zones have no direct relations to the 
motor tracts, but are connected with the optic thalamus, the pons, and 
the cerebellum. Both zones are, he considers, in close relation with the 
psychical processes, and the parts of them bordering on the parietal 
zone have an important connection with the function of speech. 

The following are a few of the more important works bearing on the anatomy 
of the brain:— Meynert, VierteJjahraschrift fur Psychiatrie i. (1867), Anatomie 
d, Himrinde etc, Erlangen 1865, Wiener med. Jahrh, 1866, Arch, /. Psych, vu. 
<1877), Das Oehim d. Sditgethiere in Strieker's OewebeUhre 1870 (trans, as Manual 
of Histology u. London 1872), Psychiatry (trans, by Sachs) London 1885; ECKSR, 
Die Hirnwindungen d. Menschen Brunswick 1883 (first edition trans, by Galton, 
London 1873); Bischoff, Die Chrosshimioindungen d, Menschen Munich 1868; 
HuQUENiN, AUg. Pathol, d, Nervensystems i. ZQrich 1873; Henlb, Nervenlehre 
Brunswick 1879; Schwalbb, Lehrb. d, Neurologie Erlangen 1881 (with very full 
references); Pansch, Arch, /. Anthrop. ill.; Flbchsio, Die Leitungsbahtien im 
Oehim u. Ruckenmark d. Menschen Leipzig 1876, Plan d, menschlichen Chhimes 
Leipzig 1883; Wernicke, Arch. f. Psych, vi. (1876), Lehrhuch d. Oehimkrankh. 
I. 1881; VON MiCHALKOVicz, EntuHckdungsgeschichte d. Oehimes Leipzig 1877; 
GUDDEN, Arch.f. Psych, n., Corresp.f. Schweizer Aerzte 1872, Ordfe's Arch.f. 
Ophthalm, XX. ; Forel, Arch. f. Psych, vii. ; Gi acomini, Arch, ital. de hiol. L 
(1882), Ouido alio studio deUe circonvolnzione cerebrali deW uomo Turin 1878; 
Marcacci, Arch. ital. de hiol. i. ; GoLQi, ibid, iii., iv.; Dalton, Brain m. (1881), 
Topograph, anat. of tJie brain Philadelphia 1885; Quain^s Elements of anatomy n. 
London 1882; Ross, Diseases of the nervoxis system London 1883: Aeby, Schema 
d, Faserverlaufes v. menschl. Oehim Berne 1884; Edinoer, Bau d, new. Central- 
organe Leipzig 1885; Hill, Plan of the central nervous system Cambridge 1885. 

On the functions of the brain: — Bouillaud, Traits dinique de renciphalite 
Paris 1825; Floubens, Arch, g&n^rales de mSd. u. (1838), Becherches expir, but le 
systime nervetuc Paris 1824 and 1842; Fritsch and Hnzia, JBetcAerf • Arch. 1870i 
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Errna, Unters. ab. das Oehirn Berlin 1874; VBTSsitfts L'h^iaitestMaie de eau*e 
eir&iraie Paris 1874; Cahviu^ and Durkt. Arcli. de phynol. u. (1875); NOTH- 

IBL, FiroA, Arch. vols. 57, 58, 60, 62; SCKIFF, Lezione nopra U xyst. nerv. 
~ Florence 1874, Arch. f. exper. P,ithol. ill. (1875); Ferrier, We«t Riding 
Reports 1873, Phil. Trana. CLXV. ( 1875). Functions of the brain London 
QoLiz, Pflllger'* Arch. vols. 13. 14 «nd 20, TVons. internal, med. congre^ I. 
I, tfeber die VerricMungen d. Qroiahimai Bonn 1881; Bubdon-Sah- 
DERSON, Proc. Roy. Soc. xni, (1875); Hkruanh. Pfl&ger'e Arch. vol. 10; MuSK, 
Uebfr d. Funclioii^n d. OroMhirnriade Berlin 1881, Sitzungaber. d. Berlin Acad. 
xxxn. (1883); Vettek. D. Arch, f.klin. Med. XV.. XXIl.XXXl.; Ubynert, iriener 
Sitzunz»ber. 1869, Areh. f. P»ych. ii. (1870), Mechanik d. Oehimbauea Vienna 1874, 
LfcPINK, Localisal. dam lea Tnalad. eh-^yrcdea Paris 187S; HuaSLINGS- Jackson' 
Reaearehea on Ihenervoia system London 1875, Croonian lectures on The. evoluL 
(ion and disaolution of the nervous syatem London 1884; Charcot and Pitres, 
Bevue men». de n, id. 1877-78, Revue de niM. 6. 1883; Nothnagkl, Topische Diag- 
noatik d. Oehimkrankh. Berlin 18T9; Kahl.br and PICK, Prager Vierfe(jahra. 141, 
Prager Zeitschrift f. HeOk. I.; FIVrstnkh, Arch. f. Psyc]i. vni.; PiTEES. itecA. sur 
lea Uaiona du centre ovale dea himiaphires cirfbr, Paris 1878; Broca, Bull, de la 
toe. anatom. 1861 and 1803, Revw. d'anthropologie v. (1875); Kussuacl, Die 
StOrungen d. Sprache Leipzig 1877; Bbr<18B, Arch. d. Heilk. 1878; Obbbsteiner, 
Wien, med. Jalirb. 1878; Wernicke, Der aphaaiaehe Sytnptomencomplex Breslau 
1S74; BA8TIAN, Brain aa an organ of mind (Int. scientific serieB) London 1885; 
IfARCAOCI, Areh. Hal. de biol. i., □.; Oouji, itnd. n.; Charcot, Lefons aur let 
loealiaationa dan* lea maladieg dw cerveau Paris 1878, trans, bj Hadden (New 
8yd.Soc.)Londonl883:Ex!fBR, Vnters. fifc. die Function d. Grossftim nude Vienna 
1880; Skwortzopf, De la c^eM et de la aurditi dea mol» dana Taphasie PuiiB 1881; 
Tedter, Revue vteiis. 1880; PETRiNA. Zeitachr. f. Heilk. n.; Eosa, op, cit.: 
OoWKRS. Diaeaaea of tlie brain London 1685; Landois and bnRLiNQ, Human 
Phyaiology ii. London 1866. 

On loss of vision (hemianopsia) after lesion of tiie occipital lobe; — FORSTEB, 
OmfeSaemiach'a HandbitrJtvu.; Hirzia, Correap. f. Schineixer AerzteiSTl; Munk, 
Berl. Win. Woeh. 1877, Dji Bois.ReymoTtda Arch. 1878; Jastrowitz, Centralb.f. 
Augenheilk. 1877; Baduqarten, Cent./, med. Wiaa. 1878; HOSCH, Klin. Monntabt. 
f. Augenheilk. xvi.; Nothnaoel, loo. cit.; Cubschuann. Centralb. f. Augenheilk. 
1B79; WkbtphaL, Bert. klin. fVochenachr. 1880; Wkhsickk and Habn, Vireh. 
Areh. vol. 87; Marohand, Orafe'a Arch. XXVIU.; RICHET, Structure dcs circon- 
VOluiions Paris 1878; FOestneh, Arch. f. Psych, viii. ; Haab, Klin. Monatsbl. f. 
Augenheilk. 1882; Ferrier and Tao, Brit. Med. Journ. 3, 1880; FgrbieB, Brain 
m. (1880), vn. (1884). and op. cit.; PlBRSON, Cent. f. Neroenheilk. 1880; MAtTTHNBE, 
Oehim und .4 uge Wiesbaden 1881: Wilbband, Ueber Hemianopaie Berlin 1881. 
Ophthalm. BeitrOge z. Diagnoatik d. Oehimkrankh. Wieabaden 1884; SxARB, 
Amer. Jouni. med. act. 1884; F&Rk, Arch, de jteurologie a.. (1883): Hamilton, 
frajn TII. (1884). A summary of cases is given by Ross. op. cit. tl., DoDns, 
Brain vm. (1885), and SfioniN, Journ. of nerv. and menl. diseaae 1886. 

626. The spinal COrd is an elongated cylindrical body, somowliat 
flattened antero-posteriorly, and composed of giay matter and white 
matter. The gray matter la in the interior, extending throughout tha 
length of the cord, the cross-aection being roughly H-ahaped (Fig. 3i6) 
and forming two anterior horns (or cormta, ca) and two posterior 
horns {e p), united by a gray commissure. The commisBure contains 
the central canal {cc), a slender tube lined with epithelium. The 
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anterior horns are of larger sectional area than the posterior, bnt 1 
size and configuration vary remarkably in dtfterent parts of the o 
tbey are smallest ia the dorsal region. 

In numerons places, especiallj about the region midway between 
anterior and posterior horns, radiating processes of gray matter ] 
into the white (near c t), and are known as processus reticulares. T 
interlace and form a network enclosing portions of white substanoe ii 
meebes. In the cerrical and upper dorsal regions a lateral projectio 
the anterior horn appears, and is called the iDtenaedlo*lateral fa 
or lateral horn (c /). 

The gray substance contains a maltitude of ganglion-cells nnd ne 
fibres of various thicknesses, enclosed in a delicate neuroglia. Bo 
the central canal and at the extremity of the posterior horn the neuro 
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li, lolerslhomlso-oilled) 
<jt, poateiior horn 

coo, BDteTlar or whtte oomnilamir 
fen, fuaicoliu cuneatus (poBterJoi 

or column of Burdach) 
Ktb, direct cerebetlor tract 

is rich in cells, and ganglion-cells am absent: these parts are spokei 
as the substantia gelatinosa, the parts containing ganglion-cells as 
substantia apongiosa. 

In the anterior horn the ganglion-cells (motor cells) are large 
multipolar; they possess nnmerous processeB, one long and unbrauc 
is the axis-cylinder process, the others snbdividing and interlacing i 
a delicate network of fibrils. The anterior ganglion-cells are gathe 
into dusters, oorresponding apparently to the territories of the blc 
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Teasels. In the posterior home ihey arc much amaller and more uni- 
formly distributed. Two longttudin&l columuB o( bipolar ganglion- 
oella exist in the dorsul region of the cord, lying to the median side of 
the ianer portion of the posterior horns and known us Clarke's vesicu- 
lar columns; these contain ganglion -cells intermediate in size between 
I Ifaoee of the anterior and those of the posterior horns. 

s white matter of the cord forma a sheath surrounding the gray 
»Iumns and filling up their irregularities. It is cleft behind by the 
alender posterior sulcus or fissure (sip) which extends to the gray mat- 
ter, and anteriorly by the wider anterior fissure (Jla) which does not 
quite reach the gray matter but leaves a narrow white or anterior com- 
missare {coa) to unite the lateral halves of the cord. The white matter 
consists of large and small medullatcd nerve-fibres (without the primi- 
tive sheath of Schwann) running for the moat part longitudinally; 
only a few run horizontally or obliquely. These fibres are divided into 
bandies by fibrous and neurogliar dissepiments extending inwards from 
the surface. Externally the cord is covered with a thin layer of grayish 
neuroglia. Very few ganglion -eel Is are met with in the white matter. 

The roots of the spinal nerves are bundles of fibres leaving the 
cord anteriorly and posteriorly in more or less parallel directions. The 
anterior root {rn) contains motor fibres and starts proximately from the 
anterior horn; the posterior root (rp) conveys centripetal or sensory 
fibres to the posterior horn, A certain number of anterior-root fibres 

I and posterior- root fibres unite into a nerve, and to each pair of 
nerves corresponds a more numerous aggregation of gang] ion -cells; 
•oonsequently the cord is subdivided into a number of natural segments 
.■whose number corresponds to that of the spinal nerves. 
The portion of white matter between tho anterior fissure and the 
ttoterior root is called the anterior colnniD ; that between the anterior 
Mad posterior root on the same side is the lateral coluniu ; that between 
the posterior root and the posterior fissure is the posterior colnmn. 
The fibres passing into tho roots are connected with the ganglion- 
«eIlB of the anterior hum by means of the axis-cylinder process, with 
those of the posterior horn by the network of fibrils; in the latter the 
ganglion-cell processes and the nerve-fibres interlace. From the gray 
matter other nerve-fibres pass into the neighboring white columns, 

I which either serve to connect parts of the gray matter on different 
Jerels or pass directly upwards to the base of the brain or the cerebrum. 
The longitudinal columns are subdivided into various tracts accord- 
Sng to their physiological function. The best-known are the anterior 
(or direct) and lateral (or crossed) pyramidal tracts (Pvb, Psh), the 
lateral or direct cerebellar tract {Ksb), the column of GoU or funiculus 
gracilis (fgr), and tho posterior root-zone or funiculus cuneatun (fen). 
The auterior pyramidal tract (column of Turck) and the lateral 
pyramidal tract contain centrlfugt^ or efferent fibres, and form the 
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direct path of oommunicstion between the gray matter of the pariatid 
zone of the cerebral cortex and that of the anterior bonia. They tra- 
verse the internal capsule (Fig. 245 ci) and the pedanonlar tract, the 
lateral tract passing to the opposite side at the decnssation of the pjra- 
mids, and the anterior tract passing directly down on the same side and 
crossing at some point in the cord by means of the anterior commissary 
to join the anterior horn of the opposite side. 

The anterior tract {Fvl>) lies medially in the anterior oolnmn, the 
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lateral tract {Pab) m the posterior part of the lateral oolamn. Tfao* 
crofls-eeotion of eaoh diminishes as we pass downwards from th« madnllk— 
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The relative size of the crosBed and uncrosBed portioiis is very variable 
and in some cuaea unequal on the two Bides, the aection of the cord being 
then UDfivm metrical. Usually the anterior tract disappears about the 
middle of the dorBal region. In some caaes however it extends down to 
the lumbar region, and in others is entirely absent, that is to suy the 
decussation at the pyramids is complete. 

The direct cerebellar tract (Ksb) connects the gray matter of 
Clarke's column with the cerebellum. It runs along the outer margin 
of the posterior portion of the lateral column, and extends as far as the 
end of the dorsal region. 

The remaining region of the anterior oolumn is termed byFLECHeio 
the principal tract of the anterior column, and that of the lateral col- 
umn the mixed lateral tract. The fibres in these regions serre ap- 
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parently to connect different portions of the gray matter of the cord 
with one another and with the brain, and include root-fibres which 
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coarse longitudinally for a short distance along the cord before entering 
the gray horns. 

The median portion of each posterior colnmn is called the eolamn 
ofGoll or funiculus gracilis (fgr); the lateral portion (fen) is the 
column of Bnrdach or cuneate funiculus. The column of Goll oon- 
Ti<v«ts the posterior roots of the cord with the tegmental region of the 
medulla^ i. er with the nucleus of the funiculus gracilis (Fig. 249 ng), 
probably also with the internal accessory olivary nucleus {oam), and 
thence by way of the internal capsule and the corona radiata with the 
parietal zone of the cortex and the lenticular nucleus. The column of 
Burdach (Fig. 243 /c/i) contains fibres which enter with the posterior 
roots and then pass upwards for a certain distance, ultimately entering 
the posterior horn. It also contains fibres interconnecting various por- 
tions of gray matter in the cord, and oonnecting these with the nucleus 
of the funiculus cuneatus and olivary body in the medulla, with the 
dentate nucleus in the cerebellum, and thence with the parietal zone 
of the cortex and the corpus striatum (Fleohsig). According to 
Kahler the ascending nerve-fibres from the posterior roots are so ar- 
ranged that in any given section of the cord those fibres which entered 
lowest lie nearest the posterior end of the median fissure. 

The gray matter of the cord contains the several nerve centres sub- 
ordinate to those in the medulla; these centres subserve simple or partial 
and diffuse or co-ordinated reflexes, and on stimulation of the sensory or 
afferent fibres may give rise to motor impulses which act on associated 
or distinct groups of muscles and result in motions of a complicated 
kind. Such are the centres for defsBcation, for micturition, for erec- 
tion and ejaculation, and for various vaso-motor actions. 

The fibres connecting the cord with the brain subserve the percep- 
tion of sensations, and the transmission of impulses inhibiting reflex 
actions and calling forth voluntary movements. 

On the structure and functions of the cord:— TthtCK, Wiener Sitzungtberiehte 
1851, 1853, 1855; van dbr Kolk, Structure and functions of the epinal cord (Sew 
Syd. Soc.) London 1859; Ooll, Dehkschr. d. med, chir, OeseUsch. d. Cant, ZUrich 
1860; Dbiters, Untersuch, il&. Oehim u. RUckenmark 1865; Bouchard, Archives 
gin. 1866; M. SCHULTZB, Strieker* 8 Manual of Histology (New Syd. Soc.) n. Lon- 
don 1872; Qerlach, ibid.; Letden, Klinik d, RUckenmarkskrankh, Berlin 1874; 
HuauENiM, Allg. Path, d, Krankh. d. Nervensyst. ZUrich 1875; Boll, ERstol, d. 
nerv. CentrcUorg.^ Arch, f Psych, iv.; Schiefferdboksb, Beitrdge z. Kenntniss 
d. Faserverlaufes im RUckenmark, Arch. f. mikros. Anat. z. (1874), Vireh. ArcK. 
vol. 67; EiCHHORST, ibid. vol. 64; Flbchsiq, Die Leitung^xihnen im Oehim 
It. RUckenmark Leipzig 1876, Arch. d. HeiUe. zvm., XCE., Ziemsaen'M 
Cyclop, (supp. vol.) ; Erb, Ziemssen^s Cyclop, xm. ; Klein and Noblb 
Smith, Atlas of Histology London 1880; Chaboot, Diseases of the nsrvou* 
system (New Syd. Soc.) London 1876-80, LoccUization of oerebrai and 
spinal diseases (New Syd. Soc.) London 1888; Sinqer, Wiener SiUningsberichte 
1881; Debotb and Gombault, Arch, de neurologie I. (1881); Sohwalbs, Lskrb, d. 
Neurologie Erlangen 1881; Boss, Diseases of the nervous system h Lcmdon 1888; 
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Braoic Braicwkli., DtMoaet of the tpinai cord Ediaburgh 1884; Eahlk&, 
ItaturforaelteTvenammiiuig in Eiaenaeh i683; Ladsa, Areh. Uai. de biol. t. f 1883); 
Quain'g EUmenU of anatomy ii. Loadon 1883; Bbohtkbew, JVeuroI. Centralb. 
1885; HOMiN; FurtaehrUte d. Med. in. 1885; Lanqlet, Brain vm. 1886 (a critical 
digest at memoin on the tracts ot the cord, with refarencea); FZBaiKB, Funo 
tvatu of the brain London 1886. 

637. The cerebral axia consists of the medQlla ohlongata (Fig. 
347 MoM), the pons Varolii (Po), the cram oernbri {Pe), the sabthala- 
mic (or interpeduncrilar) region (Fig. 245 about «) with the tuber 
cinerenm (Fig. 'ii7 TV), corpora &lbioantia (or mammillaria Om), the 
cerebellnm <i>, Or, Fl), the corpora qnadrigemina (Fig. 248 A), and the 
optic thalamus (Fig. 215 th). 

O«nat)oally all these are but modified parts of the epinal oord 
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(ScHWALBx), and from this region arise those cranial oerres whioh an 
homologotu vith the Bpinal nerres. 
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The modifications which the cord undergoes in this region are chiefly 
these — ^the central canal becomes more and more posterior and is con- 
tinued into the cerebral axis as the fourth ventricle, the aqnedact of 
Sylvius^ and the third ventricle. At the same time the gray matter 
subdivides^ and interpenetrating the white assumes a peculiar reticulated 
structure (Fig. 249 Fr) with numerous detached clusters of ganglion- 
cells from which the cranial nerves take their origin (Fig. 248). 

This subdivision of the gray matter is accompanied by certain re- 
arrangements of the nerve-tracts. The pyramidal lateral columns cross 
each other at the decussation (Fig. 247 DPy), and pass to the ventral 
surface of the medulla (Fig. 248^), while the shorter tracts connecting 
the several portions of the gray matter become less and less superficial. 
The column of Goll and the column of Burdach pass up (as the funicu- 
lus gracilis (Fig. 248 a) and funiculus cuneatus {b) respectively) to the 
lateral margin of the fourth ventricle, and together with lateral cere- 
bellar tract and the arciform fibres of the restiform body {c) form the 
posterior peduncle of the cerebellum {e). 

At this level fresh nuclei begin to appear, and form the substance of 
the olivary body (Figs. 247, 249 o), and the beginning of the gray matter 
of the cerebellum, corpora quadrigemina (Fig. 248 h), optic thalamus 
(Fig. 245 th), subthalamic body {cs)y and numerous small masses (Fig. 
249) embedded in the various columns and tracts. All these nuclei give 
rise in their turn to fresh bundles of fibres, some of which run in dis- 
tinct tracts while others interlace with their neighbors. 

Presently the longitudinal fibres are crossed by numerous arciform 
fibres (Fig. 249) some external (/a«), others lying deeper {Fr^ b) and 
forming a network {formatio reticularis) with the longitudinal fibres. 

The cerebral axis may be considered as made up of three regions or 
strata (Schwa lbe) — the peduncular tract (Meykebt, Schwalbe), the 
tegmental region (Fobel), and the dorsal stratum. 

The pedancular tract is in the medalla represented by the pyra- 
midal columns (Fig. 249 j9), which are surrounded and in part rein- 
forced by the external arciform fibres {fae). The external arciform 
fibres enclose a nucleus known as the arciform nucleus {nar). In the 
^ns the peduncular tract lies in the ventral stratum, being crossed and 
interlaced by the transverse arciform fibres derived from the middle 
peduncle of the cerebellum (Fig. 247 Br8). Some of these fibres are 
commissural and connect the two halves of the cerebellum; others pene- 
trate the gray masses embedded among the arciform fibres and known 
as the nuclei of the pons. Certain of the nerve fibres which start from 
these nuclei join the bundles of pyramidal fibres and pass with them up 
to the cerebrum. 

The bundles of pyramidal fibres, which in the pons are more or less 
subdivided and scattered, unite again into compact bundles <m the an- 
terior or cerebral side of the pons and, reinforced by the naolear fibres 
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just referred to, form the pes or crusta of the crura cerebri (Fig. 247 
Pe). The crasta is covered on the upper or dorsal surface by the sab- 
atantia nigra, a layer of pigmented ganglion-cells, which in their turn 
^ye off fibres to join the crustal fibres. These latter then pass (mainly 
through the internal capsule) up to the cortex. The pyramidal fibres 
terminate in the ascending frontal and parietal convolutions and the 
parts adjoining, the other fibres pass to the frontal, temporal, and oc- 
cipital lobes. A few enter the lenticular and caudate nuclei. 

The tegmental region lies to the dorsal surface of the peduncular 
tract, and consists chiefly of the f ormatio reticularis (Fig. 249 Fr). The 
reticular structure is due to the subdivision into fibres of part of the 
gray matter of the anterior horn, with which are interlaced numerous 
arciform fibres. It includes in every part longitudinal fibres which are 
the continuation of the anterior and lateral columns of the cord, together 
with arciform fibres and scattered ganglion-cells. Posteriorly there is a 
so-called raphe (r), due to the decussation of some of the fibres in the 
middle line. 

The tegmental portion of the medulla contains the nuclei of the 
twelfth, eleventh, tenth, ninth, and part of the eighth cranial nerves 
(Figs. 248, 249), the olivary nucleus (Fig. 249 o), the accessory olivary 
nuclei (oam, oal), the nucleus of the funiculus gracilis {ng), the nucleus 
of the funiculus cuneatus {nc), and other nuclei. The restiform body 
(Fig. 248 c) also belongs to this region, through which pass fibres from 
the lateral cerebellar tract of the cord, from the olivary body, and from 
the formatio reticularis, to the cerebellum. 

The tegmental portion of the pons contains the nuclei of the fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and part of the eighth cranial nerves (Fig. 248). Fibres 
pass from the cerebellum into the formatio reticularis through the an- 
terior peduncle of the cerebellum. 

The tegmental portion of the emra cerebri lies beneath the aque- 
duct of Sylvius and is connected with the corpora quadrigemina and the 
anterior medullary velum. Beneath the aqueduct lies the nucleus of 
the third and fourth cranial nerves (Fig. 248). The formatio reticularis 
which lies to the ventral side of these nuclei contains (in addition to 
longitudinal bundles of fibres from the anterior and lateral columns of 
the cord) fibres from the corpora quadrigemina and anterior medullary 
velum, and from the cerebellum. The former proceed to the pons by 
way of the arcuate fibres, the latter by way of the anterior peduncles. 
The bundles from the cerebellum enclose in the part beneath the an- 
terior corpora quadrigemina a reddish island of gray matter known as 
the red nucleus. Many of the fibres of these bundles terminate in this 
nucleus (Guddek), a few are seen to pass beyond it (Fleohsig). These 
latter fibres pass to the exterior parts of the lenticular nucleus, to the 
optic thalamus, and to the cortex of the parietal lobe. The fibres thus 
proceeding to the cortex pass through the internal capsule and form the 
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largest part of the sector of the corona radiata called hy Flbghsio the 
tegmental radiations {ffaubenstrahlung). 

The tegmental portion of the inter-brain (Art. 630) consists of the 
subthalamic region, and the gray matter forming the floor of the third 
yentricleand called the interpeduncular region, the latter being made up 
of the posterior perforated lamina (Fig. 247 Spp), the corpora albicantia 
(or mammillaria Cm), and the tuber cinereum {Tc). The subthalamic 
region lies between the optic thalamus and the prolongation of the sub- 
stantia nigra of the crura cerebri, and extends forwards to the anterior 
perforated lamina (Lpa), It is made up of a gray nucleus, the corpus 
subthalamicum (Fig. 245 cs) or body of Luys, and a dorsal layer of white 
matter connected with the optic thalamus and containing fibres pro- 
ceeding to the corpus striatum from the red nucleus and superior cere- 
bellar peduncles. 

The dorsal stratnm of the cerebral axis includes the cerebellum, 
the corpora quadrigemina, and the thalamus. 

The cerebellnm contains gray matter partly spread over the cortex, 
partly collected in the interior in masses known as the nucleus dentatus, 
nucleus emboliformis, nucleus globosus, and nucleus fastigii, respec- 
tively (Stilling). These nuclei are by means of the fibres of the white 
matter of the cerebellum connected not only with each other, but also 
(through the several cerebellar peduncles) with various nuclei and tracts 
already described in the tegmental and peduncular regions; they are 
thus in relation with the cord on the one hand and with the optic thala- 
mus, lenticular nucleus, and cerebrum on the other. 

The qnadrigeminal region consists of two anterior and two pos- 
terior quadrigeminal bodies enclosing gray nuclei, and the gray lamina 
which forms the roof or dorsal covering of the aqueduct of Sylvius. The 
posterior bodies are connected by means of the lower fillet with the ven- 
tral aspect of the tegmental region, and by the inferior brachium with 
the internal geniculate body, a gray nucleus beneath and contiguous to 
the optic thalamus. They are probably also in connection with the 
optic nerves and the cortex cerebri. The anterior bodies are connected 
with the optic nerves, with the tegmental region (through the upper 
fillet) and with the cortex cerebri. 

The thalamus consists of the optic thalamus in the narrower sense 
of the term, of the gray matter lining the cavity of the third ventricle, 
and of the external corpus geniculatum. The optic thalamus has ex- 
tensive connections with the cortex cerebri (these pass outwards chiefly 
through the internal capsule, but in part also beneath the lenticular 
nucleus), with the tegmental region, and also with the optic tract. The 
outer corpus geniculatum lying towards the outward extremity of the 
pulvinar or posterior tubercle of the thalamus is of a dark-gray tint; it 
is a centre for the nerves of vision. 

The cerebral axis contains no elements subserving any psyohioal 
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fanction; the fanctions of its centres are partly involuntary or auto- 
matic^ partly reflex. 

Thus the medulla contains the reflex-centres for closure of the eye- 
lids, for coughing, sneezing, sucking, and so on, together with centres 
which co-ordinate certain subordinate reflexes within the spinal cord. 
It also contains the centres which control respiration and the move- 
ments of the heart, the yaso-motor centre, and a region which when 
stimulated gives rise to general convulsions. 

Stimulation of the pons causes spasmodic movements and pain; its 
destruction is followed by paralysis — motor, sensory, and vaso-motor. 
In the cerebellum and quadrigemiual bodies lie centres for co-ordinating 
locomotion and other muscular movements. 

The functions of the thalamus and of the nuclei of the pons are not 
certainly known. 

References:— Tt^BCK, Wiener Sitzungaber. vi. ; Duval, Joum. de Panat, et de 
laphynoL 1876, 77, '78, '79 and '80, Gaz. mid. de Paris 14. 1880; Gibrkb, Pfli^ 
ger^B Arch, vol. 7 (1873); LAXJRk, Memorie deUa real, acad, di Torino 1878-79; 
Wernicke, Arch, /. Psych, vu. (1877); STiLLmo, Unters, iU>. d. Ban d, Mein, 
Oehims d, Menschen i.-m. Cassel 1864-1870; Forel, Wiener Sitzungsber, lxvl 
(1872), Arch.f, Psych, vn. (1877); Gudden. Corresp. f. Schweiz. Aerzie n., Arch, 
f. Psych, n., v., Naturforscherversammlung in Cassel 1882; Schwalbb, Lehrb. d. 
Neurologie Erlangen 1881; Wernicke, Lehrb, d, Oehimkrankh, 1881; Flbohsiq, 
Ueb. Systemerkrank, d, RUckenmarks 1872, Plan d. menschlichen Oehimes Leip- 
xig 1888; Charcot, Progris nUd, 1879, Localization of cerebral and spinal dis- 
eases London (New Syd. Soc.) 1883; Ross, Diseases of the nervous system London 
1888; Landois. Physiol, d. Menschen Leipzig 1881; Landois and STiRUNa, 
Hitman Physiology London 1886; HERiiANN, Qrundriss d. Physiol, d, Menschen 
Berlin 1882; Ferrier, The functions of the brain London 1886; Monakow, 
Areh.f. Psych, xrv. (1883); Erb, Ziemsseh's Cydopcedia xm.; Hill, Plan of the 
ea^ral nervous system Cambridge 1885. 

628. The central nervous system is enclosed in three fibrous en- 
vdopes or menillges — the dura mater, the arachnoid, and the pia 
mater. 

The dnra mater is a tough vascular membrane traversed by numer. 
ous lymphatics. In the cranium it is closely adherent to the bones of 
the skall: in the vertebral canal it splits into two laminsB, the exterior 
forming the periosteum of the bony walls^ the interior loosely surround- 
ing the cord. Its gives off a fibrous dural sheath to each of the nerves. 

The arachnoid is a delicate non-vascular membrane everywhere 
closely applied to the dura mater, with only a capillary space interven- 
ing (the subdural space). This interstice is a lymph-space, which com- 
municates with the adjacent lymphatics of the neck, nose, eye, and dura 
mater, and also with the venous sinuses in the latter (by means of the 
arachnoidal villi or pacchionian bodies): it is continuous with the sub- 
dural spaces within the dural sheaths of the nerves (Key and BBTZn7S)« 
«nd is everywhere clothed with endothelium. 
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The pia mater is a delicate highly vascular membrane which cloaelj 
invests the brain and spinal cord. Between the pia mater and the 
arachnoid lies the subarachnoid space, whose dimensions vary greatly 
with the varying relations of the two membranes. It is everywhere 
traversed by delicate fibrous trabeculsB or membranous expansions cov- 
ered with endothelium (the snbarachnoid tissne), and contains a liquid 
known as the cerebrospinal or subarachnoid fluid. The space is narrow 
over the gyri and wider over the sulci. It is wider still in the spine, and 
at certain places within the skull where it expands into regular sinuses or 
cisterns. Such for example occur between the dorsal surface of the 
medulla and the posterior part of the cerebellum, in the interpeduncular 
space (between the crura cerebri), in front of the optic chiasma, be- 
tween the under surface of the cerebellar hemispheres and the lateral 
portions of the medulla, on both sides of the transverse fissure, and at 
the lower ends of the sylvian fissures. 

The pia mater and subarachnoid tissue send processes into the cleft 
between the cerebellum and medulla, and into that between the upper 
surface of the cerebellum and corpora quadrigemina and the under sur- 
face of the cerebrum: these processes are continued into the interior oi 
the adjoining ventricles and form the tel» choroidese and choroid 
plexuses. Here also are the chief channels of communication between 
the subarachnoid cisterns and the cavities of the fourth (foramen of 
Magendie) and third ventricles. 

The subarachnoid spaces thus communicate not only with each other 
but also with the cerebral ventricles. The spaces also communicate 
with the lymphatics of the head, with the lymph-spaces of the nerves as 
they take their exit, and with the dural venous sinuses. Communica- 
tion with the lymphatics of the neck and of the nerves takes place by 
means of the pia mater (pial sheaths) which surround the vessels abd 
nerves as they enter or leave. With the dural sinuses communication 
takes place by means of the pacchionian bodies, which are rounded ex- 
crescences of arachnoid and subarachnoid tissue penetrating into the 
dura, and separated only by a thin dural film from the venous blood in 
the sinuses. 

The cerebral blood-vessels before they enter the brain all pass 
through the subarachnoid space and the pia mater, and carry with them 
a pial sheath. They are thus even within the brain surrounded by 
lymph-spaces, which are known as adventitial lymph-slieatliS (ViB- 
CHOW, Bobin) and communicate freely with the pial spaces. The cen- 
tral nervous system is thus not only surrounded on all sides by lymph- 
spaces but also traversed in all directions by lymph-channels, and its 
blood-vessels all lie in lymph-sheaths. 

The arteries of the brain are divided into basal or ganglionic and cor- 
tical (Hhubksr, Durbt). The former are terminal arteries, ramifying 
in the basal ganglia and the internal capsule; the latter anastomotd 
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freely within the pia mater. The choroid plezases also carry yeasels 
into the interior of the yentrioles; they may be deseribed as villous pro- 
oesses coyered with polygonal epitheliam and containing a multitude of 
capillary loops of large size. 

The yessels of the cord pass into the nerve-substance partly from the 
periphery, partly by way of the longitudinal fissures. 

Man J authors (such as His, Roth, etc.) affirm that ciroumvascular and epi- 
cerebral Ijmph-spaoes exist outside the adventitia of the vessels and beneath the 
pia mater, and that these spaces are trayersed by fine trabecula emerging from 
the brain-subetanoe and passing into the adventitia of the vessels. Zibqlee, 
with Boll, Gk>LOi, and others, makes out that these spaces, when thej are met 
with at aU, are due to artificial causes such as the hardening of the bndn in so- 
Intions of chromic aoid and so on. 

References on the membranes and vessels of the brain and cord: — His, ZeiU 
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629. The central nervous system is composed of tissue the normal 
performance of whose f auctions depends greatly on the normal circula- 
tion of healthy blood within it. 

A brief obstruction to the inflow or outflow of blood is sufficient to 
{iye rise to grave disorder of the nervous functions, and in like manner 
«& excess of carbonic acid or a deficiency of oxygen may give rise to 
serious irritation or paralysis of particular parts. When such disturb- 
ances of circulation or nutrition reach a certain degree of gravity they 
tfe apt to be followed by transient or permanent degenerative changes 
in the nervous structures. Such degenerations form the basis of an 
important group of diseases of the brain and cord. 

In many acute febrile disorders disturbance of the cerebral func- 
tions is a symptom. This disturbance is due partly to over-heating of 
the tissues, partly to disorder of the circulation, partly to impurities and 
changes in the composition of the blood. The. fact that permanent 
ledons of the brain and cord are comparatively rare sequelas of such 
feyers shows that nerve-substance has a remarkable power of resistance 
to a number of injurious agencies^ that in other words the brain and 
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cord like other organs can be permanently injored only by agencies of 
particular kinds. That these agencies have about them something 
special is made likely by the fact — ^that many poisons when introduced 
into the blood exert a marked specific action on the nerre-cells and 
nerye-fibreSy while others have no action whatever on these structures. 

Eyery-day experience shows that personal predisposition plays an 
unusually important part in the genesis of central nervous diseases. 
This predisposition is usually inherited, seldom acquired. According to 
Westphal in 50 per cent of insane patients the occurrence of disease 
of the central nervous system in some blood-relation of the ascending 
line can be demonstrated. It is not actual disease which is thus trans- 
mitted from parent to child but only a liability to disease^ a lack of re- 
sisting-power, in consequence of which influences (unable in a normal 
individual to produce any abiding disturbance) are capable of setting 
up disorders of function and often alterations of structure. The morbid 
influences may be of any kind, and may reach the central nervoas sjrstem 
either by way of the circulation or as morbid stimuli by way of the 
nerves. 

Predisposition to nervous disease is usually a matter beyond the scope 
of anatomical research, but cases do occur in which the inherited or at 
least congenital pathological condition manifests itself as a defect of 
development in the central nervous system. In other words malforma- 
tions of the brain are very commonly associated with defective brain- 
function, and constitute a predisposition to further nervous disease. 

Inherited and acquired predisposition is of special importance in 
connection with diseases of the central nervous system that are chronic 
It has little to do with the genesis of acute and particularly of inflamma- 
tory disorders, which are as a rule set up by irritant matters reaching 
the nerve-tissues through the circulatiOH* 

A common source of brain-affections, especially of the inflammatory 
kind, is disease of the adjacent structures, such as the base of the skull, 
the petrous bone, the skull-cap, the nose and its cavities, etc. The con- 
tents of the cranium and vertebral canal are in communication by^ 
means of blood-vessels and lymphatics with the surrounding parts, 
and thus inflammatory mischief may invade the brain and cord not only 
by direct extension but also through the blood and lymph. 

Lastly, both brain and cord are much exposed to injury by traamatie 
yiolence of the most various kinds, and in consequence undergo a great 
yariety of morbid changes which are often extremely grave. 



CHAPTER XOII. 

MALFORMATIONS OF THE BRAIN AND SPINAL CORD. 

$30. The cerebrospinal syBtem takes its origin from the medullaiy 
tube or canal formed by the infolding of the epiblast along the medullary 
grooTe. The cells lining the lumen of this tube become the ciliated epi- 
thelium of the central canal and yentricles of the cord and brain^ the 
remaining cells develop into the ganglion-cells and their processes. 

The rudiment of the brain appears as three primary cerebral 
TQSicles^ which are simply dilatations of the anterior end of the medul- 
lary tube. The first and third vesicles each divide into two^ and thus 
file vesicles are produced from whose wails the various parts of the brain 
are developed. From the first vesicle (fore-brain or prosencephalon) 
are formed the cerebral hemispheres, the corpora striata, the lenticular 
nncleus, the corpus callosum, and the fornix: from the others, which are 
known as the inter-brain (thaiamencephalon), mid-brain (mesen- 
cephalon), hind-brain (epencephalon), and after-brain (metencepha- 
lon), are derived the various parts of the cerebral axis and its dorsal 
stratum. 

In the region of the after-brain (or medulla oblongata) the medullary 
tube never completely closes, so that here a communication with the in- 
tenor of the tube remains open. The development of the fore-brain 
proceeds rapidly, and the cerebral hemispheres thus produced in the 
homan adult ultimately overlie almost all the rest of the brain. 

If the formation of the medullary tube from the medullary groove 
of the embryo is for any reason interfered with, or if the dorsal wail of 
the tube is imperfectly formed or destroyed, the cerebrum and part of 
the cerebral axis remain undeveloped, and we have the condition known 
as total anencephalia. According to Lbbedeff the same result may 
take place if the cranial flexure of the embryo be abnormally sharp. 
6. St. Hilaibe, Fobsteb, and Panitm think that the absence of the 
brain is chiefly owing to an excessive accumulation of liquid in the 
medullary tube. Dabeste and Pebls on the other hand are of opinion 
that anenoephalia is due to an abnormal pressure of the head-fold of the 
amnion on the cephalic end the embryo (Art. 7). When for any reason 
some part of the medullary tube is destroyed or hindered in its develop- 
ment the growth of the lateral medullary plates does not entirely cease 
(LnxDJfiFF); they enlarge and form a number of folds buried in the 
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sQbstanoe of the mesoblast, and becoming partially abstricted take the 
form of irregular cysts and cavities. When the liquor amnii makes its 
appearance the exposed medullary plates are usually much damaged; the 
underlying mesoblast develops at j;he same time into the cerebral mem- 
branes, and the result is that inst^ of a brain we have covering the base 
of the skull a mass of vascular connective tissue containing cystic cavities 
and marrow-like remnants of brain-substance. As the dorsal wall of the 
medullary tube was defective or absent, the cranial vault is more or less 
defective or absent, and the anencephalia is thus associated with condi« 
tions known as acrania^ hemfcephalns^ or cranioschisis (Art. 7). 

When the development of the brain is only in part interfered with, or 
when parts only of the rndimental structures have been destroyed in an 
early stage, the result is some partial deficiency which we may appropriately 
call partial anencephalia. 

The situation, size, and extent of such deficiencies may of course varj 
greatly in- different cases, and give rise to a great variety of brain- 
deformities. If the skull is closed (and in these cases it usually is closed) 
the space left vacant by the ill-developed brain becomes filled with 
liquid, which gathers either in the subarachnoid tissue outside the exist- 
ing brain-mass, or within it in one of its ventricles, or in both places 
together. The latter forms have been described by Obitveilhisb as 
hydrocephalic anencephalia. 

Gases of anencephalia also occur in which more or less important 
parts of the base of the brain {e. g, the basal ganglia) are properly 
developed, and others in which while one hemisphere is developed 
(though perhaps malformed) the other hemisphere is wanting. The 
cranial vault in such cases may either be entire, defective, or distended 
as in hydrocephalus (Art. 631). When the vault is closed the fragments 
of brain-substance are shut off from the space filled with liquid by a 
fibrous partition representing some of the cerebral membranes. If the 
defect of development has mainly affected the anterior part of the foie- 
brain we have the malformation known as synophthalmia or cyclopiay 
and arhlnencephaila (Eukdbat). In the latter form the nose is un- 
developed, in the former the eyes (Art. 7). The nose sometimes takes 
the form of a snout-like projection (ethmocephalia), sometimes it is a 
mere stunted remnant (cebocephalia); in other cases again there is a 
median fissure of the upper lip and of the septum of the nose, or a single 
or double lateral hare-lip and cleft-palate. In the slightest variety of 
the malformation the face is normal, the brow alone being narrow and 
tapering. 

In both synophthalmia and arhinencephalia the cerebrum is more or 
less malformed: in the gravest variety the brain is represented by a mere 
pointed vesicle. In slighter cases particular parts are wanting, such as 
the olfactory nerve and lobe, the corpus callosum, some of the oonvoln* 
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tions, etc. The qaadrigeminal bodies are often coalescent. The optic 
(duasma and tracts are sometimes absent, sometimes normal. 

Between snch grave defects and the slightest, inyolving perhaps 
merely a portion of one conyolation, all intermediate varieties of mal- 
formation are met with. 

The slightest kind of defect occurring on the enter surface of the brain 
takes the form of shallow depressions or excavations of the gyri, the 
hollows being lined with pia mater. When entire gyri or considerable 
portions of gyri are wanting the defects appei»r as open clefts or funnel- 
shaped pits or perforations extending sometimes to the walls or even into 
the interior of the ventricles. This condition has been called porence- 
phalia (Hbksghl). The cavities are lined with pia mater, which is dis- 
continuous only where they commmunicate with the cavity of the ven- 
tricle. The spaces thus formed are in general filled up with liquid 
eollected in the subarachnoid tissue, and are bridged over and enclosed 
by the arachnoid membrane. In other cases the adjacent convolutions 
are pressed together over the gap, which then takes the form of a deep 
deft or interstice. 

When the defect is larger (involving it may be a lobe or more) similar 
conditions obtain. The neighboring ventricles are seldom of normal 
siie, being usually more or less dilated or showing local sacculations 
opposite to the missing regions. The surrounding convolutions tend to 
bearranged radially round the gap as if puckered and drawn into it. The 
remainder of the brain may be quite normal, but at times the convolu- 
tions are abnormally arranged or ill-developed. The basal ganglia on 
{he side of the dilated ventricles are flattened. The cranium is either 
normal or somewhat asymmetrical. When the brain is imperfect the skull 
is OBually small, but in marked ventricular hydrocephalus it is enlarged. 
AnoUier variety of partial anencephalia is the absence of some of the 
deeper structures and especially of the basal ganglia. Thus the corpus 
eaUosum and fornix may be wanting or imperfect, and so likewise may 
ihe gray commissure of the third ventricle, the corpora albicantia, the 
corpora quadrigemina, etc. When the corpus callosum is absent the 
gyroe f omicatus and gyms hippocampi are usually absent also, and some 
d the other convolutions are frequently irregular in form or arrange- 
ment. 

The causation of partial anencephalia is not the same in all cases. 
Porencephalia is probably in many cases due to intra-uterine disorders 
of circulation, hsdmorrhages, and inflammations, by which portions 
of the brain already developed are damaged or destroyed. In favor 
of this view is the fact — that the brain-substance and the membranes 
in the neighborhood of the defect often show changes similar to those 
which in later life are known to follow upon submeningeal an»mic 
nd inflammatory softening (Art. 642). Pressure from without or a 
Hot on the cranium may in some cases bring about a like result. 
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In others internal or yentricular hydrocephalas (Art. 631) may disturb 
the circulation of the part and lead to its wasting or disappearance. 
When the oonvolations about the defect are normal it is probable that 
the destruction took place at a time when the brain was fairly deyeloped, 
say not later than the fifth month. Obvious disturbance of the configura- 
tion of the brain would imply an earlier date. Occasionally such local 
defects must be due to actual failure of development, or agenesis as it 
might be called. Deficiencies in the deeper parts of the brain are usually 
unaccompanied by any signs of destructive disease; they would there- 
fore seem to be due to primary failure of development. 

The condition of the cord corresponding to anencephalia is called 
amyelia. Most frequently the two go together, and are accompanied 
by defects of the vertebral arches and of the meninges and integuments. 
A cleft thus extends from the opening in the cranium down to the cer- 
vical, dorsal, or it may be to the sacral region (rhaehischisis). Olefts 
of the dorsal or lumbar spine alone, extending through the skin, are 
more rare. Where the vertebral arches are absent the cord is also want- 
ing, so that the vertebral bodies are covered only by membranes. Such 
defects are due either to some sharp fiexure of the embryo, to imperfect 
separation of the medullary plate from the superficial or epidermic epi- 
blast, or to dropsical distention of the medullary tube. Partial defects 
of the cord are very rare when the spinal canal is closed. On the other 
hand Adamkiewicz states that in 80 persons out of 100 some of the 31 
pairs of roots of the spinal nerves will exhibit more or less marked 
defects, especially in the anterior roots. Slight asymmetry of the cord, 
chiefiy in the decussation of the pyramids in the medulla, is an extremelj 
common phenomenon. 

The term porencephalia (or porencephalus) is used in different senses by dif* 
ferent writers, some confining it to congenital defects, others applying it to those 
which are acquired after birth. Many apply it only to small and localised 
defects, others extend it so that it might imply the absence of an entire cerebril 
hemisphere. It seems better to limit its application to localised defects that ais 
congenital or at least acquired in early infancy. 

When in total or partial anencephalia the motor centres and tracts are want- 
ing, the pyramidal tracts and columns of the cord do not develop (FLBCHSloy. 
And in partial failure of development (agenesis) of the brain FlCK observes that 
the pyramidal tracts are imperfectly differentiated, the medullary sheath of Uie 
fibres being lll^eveloped. 

References on anencephalia and amyelia:— Darbstb, Recherelm 9wr la prO' 
duction dea monatruoHitia Paris 1877; Pbri£, AJUg. Path, n. 1879; Lkbbdeff, 
Virch, Arch. vol. 86; Forster, MiaMldungen d. Meruchen Jena 18S5, Handb. d. 
path. Anat. 1865; Heschl, Prager Vierteljahraachrift 1859, '61, '68, Jahrb. /. 
Kinderheilk. xv., Arch. d. Oesell. f. Aerzte in Wien 1878; Kundrat, Die Porenr 
eephaiie Qraz 1883, Die Arhinencephalie Graz 1883; Klkbs, C7e5er Hydny- tu 
Mikroanencephalie, Oesterreich. Jahrb. f. PBUiiairik 1876; SchOli, ZeitaOur. /. 
Psych, zxvl; Binswanqer, Vireh. Arch. vol. 87; Wills, Arch. /. Ptych. x. 
(1880); Churi, Jahrb. f. KinderheOk. xv.; Ahlfbld, Die JfitsMdnfiflm d. Mem- 
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XL (1S83); KiBOHHOFF, Arch. /. Pisych, zm. (1882); Spebuno, Virch. Arch, 
t6L 91; BiBBBBT, ibid. vol. 98; db la Cboix, ibid. vol. 97: Heydenbeioh, ibid, 
T€L 100; Bobs, Diaecuea of the nervous system n. London 1888; GLELA!to, Joum, 
efAwxt. and Physiol, zn., zvn. 

On abeence of the corpus callosom:— Paqbt, Med. ehir. Trans, xxll, (1846); 
Sandbb, Arch, f. Psyeh. l (1868); Jolly, Zeits. f. ration. Med. xxxiv. (1869); 
Huppbrt, Arch, d, HeUk. 1871; Malinvebmi, Oaz. delle diniche 1874, London 
Med. Beoord 1874. 

On rhachiachiaiB see Art. 683. 

On defects of the spinal cord: — ^Fboisieb, Arch, de physioL 1872; Adam- 
VBWIOZ, Virch. Arch. vol. 88; Leydbn, Klinik d. RQckenmarkskr. i. (1874); 
FEiBOHSIO, Ueb. Systemerkrank. Leipzig 1878; Pick, Prager Med. Woch. 1880; 
Boss, Brain y. (1882). See also Arts. 632, 687. 

631. An increased quantity of liquid may collect in the medullary 
tabe or in the yentricles of the brain at any stage of fcetal development 
or after birth. If the accumulation take place very early the develop- 
Dient of the brain may be seriously interfered with (Art. 630), its cavities 
are distended, and the resulting condition is described as congenital 
iBtenud hydrocephalns. The liquid most frequently collects in the 
lateral yentricles, the other cavities being rarely involved. The affection 
ig osually bilateral, though it is sometimes confined to one side. 

At the time of birth the dilatation is sometimes slight, sometimes 
already considerable, the cranium being visibly enlarged. It often in- 
creases steadily until it reaches an enormous size, the skin is stretched 
and thin, and the subcutaneous veins show through its semi-transparent 
texture. The cranial bones become widely separated, and even though 
they grow to an abnormal size they do not keep pace with the distention 
of the whole. The f ontanelles become larger and the sutures wider, and 
at times accessory bones make their appearance in the fibrous tissues that 
bridge over these spaces. 

When death occurs the dura mater and the underlying membranes 
are found stretched to the utmost, the convolutions fiattened and de- 
pressed, the sulci effaced. The brain-substance forms a mere capsule 
round the dilated yentricles, the thickness on the convexity of the hemi- 
spheres being sometimes not more than a few millimetres. 

The liquid in the ventricles is clear and colorless or pale-yellow. 
The ependyma is stretched but not otherwise altered. The basal ganglia 
are flattened out. The fourth ventricle and the cerebellum are usually 
unaltered, though the former is sometimes partially dilated. 

The above is the usual condition of things: in some instances how- 
ever the distention of the lateral ventricles is less extreme, or it is con- 
fined to one or a part of one only. Thus one ventricle may be so 
distended that it is bounded only by a thin film of membrane, while the 
oiher is undilated. In like manner the fourth ventricle alone may be 
dilated. In these cases the general dilatation of the cranium does not 
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take place^ the enlargement of the yentricle being accompanied by atro- 
phy of the rest of the brain. 

Bztreme hydrocephalas terminates fatally. The less-marked forma 
are compatible with continued life. Bat if the dilatation is at all oon- 
siderable the compressed parts of the brain undergo partial atrophy, that 
is to say disappearance and calcification of nerve-cells and nerve-fibres. 

Great dilatation of the fourth ventricle is often accompanied by 
wasting of the cerebellum, pons, and medulla, or by actual disappearance 
of some parts of them. 

Slight congenital hydrocephalus, especially if it does not increttse 
after births is not altogether incompatible with a subsequent normal de- 
velopment of the brain. 

The cause of congenital hydrocephalus is far from clear. Often no- 
morbid changes of an infiammatory kind are to be seen, and it is usually 
^ hard to demonstrate any impediment to the outfiow of venous blood from 
the cranium. Occasionally however thickenings of the meninges or of 
the plexuses are discovered, and these appear to indicate antecedent in- 
fiammation. The presence of pus-corpuscles in the hydrocephalic liquid 
IB a surer indication. Probably in many cases the cause is to be found 
in some abnormal closure of the communications between the ventricular 
cavities and the subarachnoid spaces. These have at least in some cases 
been found obstructed (Huquekin, Zieoler). As moreover in such 
cases the pia mater over the transverse fissures at the base has been 
denser than usual, it is possible that the circulation in the veins of Qalen 
was impeded. In certain instances hydrocephalus seems to be a result of 
rickets or of syphilis. When the skull-cavity is not dilated and the brain 
not compressed, while the ventricle is dilated, it appears natural to 
assume that the cause of the latter dilatation is the arrested development 
(aplasia) of the brain. The condition has been described as a dropsy ex 
vacuo. 

In unilateral hydrocephalus the foramen of Monro has been found 
closed. 

An abnormal collection of liquid in the subarachnoid tissue is called 
meningeal hydrocephalus. Of the congenital varieties some are sim- 
ply due to general failure of development (agenesis, Arts. 630, 633), to 
local aplasia, or to some disturbance of the growth of the brain: the 
liquid in the meshes of the subarachnoid tissue fills the space which 
should have been occupied by the brain. The skull is not dilated. 

In another form however the accumulation of liquid is not preceded 
by cerebral atrophy or aplasia, and then the brain-substance becomes 
compressed and the skull more or less dilated. 

When the brain develops abnormally and its growth is hindered, 
liquid may collect in the subdural space and so fill out the cranial 
cavity. This condition is known as external hydrocephalus (Vu^ 
chow). 
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In Art. 7 we meotioned that when minor deficiencies occur in the 
bony wails of the Bkull tlie cranial contents protrude, and forcing out 
the dura mater, the cranial apoueiirosis, and the Bcalp tabs the form of 
a rounded tumor. Such a tumor is called a cephalocele or hernia 
cerebri. Three forms are distinguished according to their contents. 
The commonest ia hydreucephalocele, in which the tumor contains a 
Baoculation of a ventricle covered with brain-substance, Encephalocele 
and meningocele are much rarer: in the former brain-Bubstunco and pia 
mater only, and In the latter the pia mater and arachnoid distended with 
liquid, protrude into the dural aac. 

The cause of hydrencephalocele is probably an antecedent hydro- 
cephalus. In encephalocele and meningocele there is probably some 
local weakness of the membranes or defect in the ossification of the 

mium (AcKERHANX); in Bome cases the condition may be due to 
adhesions between the meninges and the amnion (St. Hilaire). • 

The commonest seat of cephalocele is at the lower end of the frontal 
enture (hernia sincipitaiis), and about the squamous part of the occi- 
pital boue [hernia occipitalis). More rarely it occurs about the anterior 
fontanelle, the squamosal suture, the base of the skull, the orbital fisBure, 
etc It may continue to grow after birth. 

Beterencea on hydrocephalus and cephalocele:— HCGCENIN, Ziemuen's Cy- 
bpcedia XII.; Virchow, Virch, Arch. vol. 37; GuNZ, Jahrb. d. Kinderheilk. v, 
(1802); KoLLKB and Scbuidt, U)id. vi. (1883); Hanel. ibid, (new seriee) i. ; Ahyot, 
Med. Times 1, 1889; DicaiNSON, Lancet 2, 1870; BoTTESWiKaEB, D. Arclt. f. klin. 
Med. X. (1872); Papp and Nhdpaobe, Jahrb. f. Kinderheilk. (new series) vn.; 
JSaknkxi., Jahrb. f. P/mialrik 1876;'Step'FEN, Oerhardfs Handb. d. Kinderkr. v.; 
■ViBCBOW. Krankh. OeschaaUte i.; S. Talko, Virch. Arch. vol. 50; Habbis, 
Obatetr. Trans, vi.; Hehocb, Chariti-Annaien IV.; Btzzou. BuUet. d. acUn, 
med. d. Bologna 1873; Raab, Wien. laed. Woeh. 1876; J. F. Wbet, Jahrb. f. 
Kinderheilk. ix. (1876); Bauer, ibid. xi. ; Mdeir, Arch. f. Paych. vci.; Hkwktt, 
fl(. Geo. Hasp. Rep. 1873; IIeineke, Pitha u. Billroth'a Handb. ni.; Deioie, 
JahreAer. d. Jeiiner. Kinderspitals Bern 1876; Szyuakowbki, Langenbeck^s Arch. 
■vl; Sprino. Monographie dela iieniie du ceroeav, Brunsela 1853; Q. Reiu, Ueb. 
d. Behand. d. aageb. Sch&del- it. RUckffratsbr&che In. Disa. ZQrich 1874; Acksh- 
M, Die ScliSdeldijlfarmitdt bei d. Encephalocele congenita Halle 1883. 

632. Corresponding to internal hydrocephalus we have a congested 
collection of liquid in the central canal of the cord: this is termed 
ioternal hydromyelia or hydrorrhachia. The canal is dilated either 
in parts or throughout its whole length, and the substance of the cord is 
accordingly thinned out. Partial dilatations are fusiform, cj-lindrical, 
or sacculate. Cusbb occur in which comparatively large cavities lined 
with cylindrical epithelium are found in the region of the posterior col- 
nmns, the columns themselves being ill-developed (Arts. 637 and 630). 

When the dilatation of the canal is slight the development of the 
cord may be normal, but where the dilatation is more marked there ia 
15 
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always some thinning of the nerve-substance, and the posterior oolumns 
especially are apt to suffer. Extreme localized or cystic dilatation, such 
as in the cervical region frequently accompanies hydrencephalooele, some- 
times leads to actual discontinuity of the cord. 

Another variety allied to the last takes the form of a cystic tumor- 
like growth protruding through the walls of the vertebral canal and ap- 
pearing under the skin of the back or on the lateral or anterior aspect of 
the spinal column. This is known as myelomeningocele or spina 
bifida (Art. 7). 

Lumbo sacral myelomeningocele is the commonest form. The tumor 
appears in the mid-dorsal line immediately above the sacrum or on the 
lumbar spine. It is covered with smooth or shining and sometimes 
thinned integument, and is of the size of a walnut or a little larger. The 
inner surface of the cyst is sometimes smooth, sometimes rough with 
outgrowths from the walls : on the upper and ventral aspect the cord is 
seen. It is elongated and, it may be, somewhat swollen, or attached by 
a broad base to the inner surface, or it is lost immediately after it enters, 
breaking up into a number of strands which run in the wall of the cyst. 

In rare cases the cyst at birth is open, or there may be no cyst prop- 
erly speaking but merely a hole in the skin surrounded by a raised border 
and leading by a funnel-like passage directly into the central canal of 
the cord. 

The wall of the cyst or sack is formed chiefly of the sacculated dura 
mater, and the vertebral arches and spinous process are always absent at 
its neck. Hence the name — sacral spina bifida — sometimes given to the 
malformation. 

Dorsal and cervical myelomeningoceles are much more rare, and 
usually smaller. The dura bulges slightly through the gap in the series 
of vertebral arches, while a conical or cylindrical process from the 
posterior aspect of the cord enters and becomes adherent to the wall of 
the sack. The process contains both gray and white matter, and 
sometimes encloses also a saccular dilatation of the central canal. 

Lastly there is a form of cystic protrusion occurring in the sacral 
region and involving chiefly or only the membranes of the cord: it is 
hence described as spinal meningocele. A local accumulation of fluid 
takes place at the lower part of the subarachnoid space: the dura and the 
adherent arachnoid are then forced through some normal opening 
(such as that between two arches, an intervertebral foramen, or the 
lumbo-sacral hiatus) or through an abnormal one due to absence of 
an arch or part of a vertebral body, and thus form a protuberance on the 
posterior, lateral, or anterior aspect of the spine. If the liquid con- 
tinues to accumulate the cyst may attain a large size. The filum termi^ 
nale and some of the spinal nerves connect it with the cord. 

It seems at first natural to suppose that the three varieties of mal- 
formation just described are due simply to morbid aocumulation of 
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liquid ia tlie central canal, iu other words to hydromyelia combined 
with a local meniDgoal dropsy: this view hits beeu taiieii by maay 
authors (Fobsteb, Ahlfeld, and others). The anatomical charactera 
presented by a myelomeningocele are however inconaistent with the sup- 
position, and make it more probable that during the evolution of the 
central nervous system the medullary tabe was imperfectly diSerentiated 
off from the surface or epidermic epiblaat {Ranke, Virchow, TotiE- 
KEOX, Martin, MarchaNd, etc, ). This at least explains the fact that 
the cord so frequently passes out with the sack, and that the oentral 
canal eometimes opens freely into it? cavity. When the cleft in the 
integument becomes closed over uad the membranes of the cord are 
developed, liquid collects partly in the subarachnoid space and partly in 
the lower end of the central canal. It is however a question whether in 
some cases hydromyelia alone may not lead to myelomeningocele. 

14'othing certain is known as to the causation of meningocele. Per- 
haps here too the malformation dependson the imperfect differentiation 
of the cord-substance from the epidermis. 

B«tereiiceB:— Virchow, Vireh. Arsh. vol. 27. Krankh. QeiKhvmlste i.: Lkydkh, 
Virch. Ardi. toI. 63, Klinik d. RUckenmarkskrankJieiteii 1. Berlin 1874; Cbuvbu*- 
filBB, Anat. Pathol. Paris \S2i-l>ii2; Hiltom, Lancet ■>. I860; Discussion, Med, 
Timet and Qax. 2. 1858; Rindfleisch, Virch. Areh. vols, 19, 27; Fobstkr, 
JfisrinU. d. Menachen Jena 1805; BftAxnTB, Die Doppelbildungen und die angeb. 
Gesctiwtiiste d. Krevzbeingegmd Leipzig 18S3; Fleisceiuann, Jahrb.f. Kinderheilk. 
{newseries) v.; J. RaNkk, ibid. XII. (1878); Darestb, Pi-otlucf. artijie. d. motu 
atrw)nt6» Paris 1877; Toor-necx and Mabtin, Jounx. de Canat. 1881; W. KoCH, 
Mittheit. Ob. Fragen d. wigg. Medioin i. Caasel 1881; Ahlfsld, Die Mi*^iid. d. 
JfenwAenii. Leipzig 1882; Marohand, JnJi./. OtfrnU:, xvii. (1881); jirt. Spina 
^tifda, in Euieatntrg's Realencyclop. 1883 ; Dehhe. Berichte iib. d. KinderspUalt 
^■'Miitn 1863; Ebb, Zienuaen'B Cyclop, xiu.; HoLUEs; Sust. of aurgenj in. London 

Mfwitb references); Humphry. Lancet 1, 1885, Jovm. of Anat. and Physiol. 

EX.. XX. (1885-1888); Ci.b;land, ibid, xtii.; Report, Trana. Clin. Soc. xviii. 1885: 
VON Rkckunghaubkn, Virch. Arch. vol. 105. 

• 633. Particular parts of the central nervous aystem are rrequently 
ill-developed, and in consequence remain after birth abnormally small. 
The cerebrum is naturally the part which has attracted moat attention 
in this respect. When it fails to reach the minimum size met with 
in healthy persons the condition is spoken of as iiiicreiicepbalia : when 
the cranium as a whole is likewise abnormally small we have mlcruce- 
phalia. 

The average weight of the adult male cerebrum is 1375 grammes, 
that of the female 1245. The minimum weight for the male is 960 
grammes, for the female 880; the maximum for the male 1800, and for the 
female IGi'O grammes. The brain of a new-born infant is about 385 
grammes, that of a two-year-old child 1173 grammes. The brain-weight 
of an infant is therefore very large relatively to its body-weight, the pro- 
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portion being about 14 : 100^ while that of an adult is only 2.37 : 100 
(Vieeordt). 

Micrencephalia is usually apparent even at birth^ but it becomes inor» 
obvious as the child develops: while the back part of the cranium re- 
mains stationary (microcephalia) the face grows apace and the dispro- 
portion becomes very marked. This aplasia of the brain is sometimes 
greater in one part than another^ the anterior, lateral, or posterior 
region being in different cases the most stunted. As a rule however all 
parts are abnormally small. The gyri and sulci are generally ill-devel- 
oped and abnormal in their arrangement. The subordinate or secondary 
sulci are usually the most defective, though cases occur in which some 
of the principal convolutions and fissures are entirely absent. The 
statistics of Vogt and Jensen show that the weight of the brain in 
microcephalic patients may fall to one-third or one-fourth of the normal. 
The cerebellum and cerebral axis like the hemispheres are liable to be 
dwarfed, though they are usually less so than the latter. 

C. VoGT thought than in micrencephalia we had an instance of 
atavism or reversion to an earlier developmental type in the Primates. 
The later researches of Aeby, Jensen, Klebs, Flesch, Vibchow,. 
BiNSWANGEE, and others have however shown that this view is unten- 
able. Micrencephalia is an arrest or rather failure of development, an 
agenesis, due either to intrinsic causes or to injurious influences exerted 
on the embryo. It is accordingly very commonly found in association 
with other morbid alterations in the brain and other organs, and is 
partly a consequence and partly a concomitant of these. 

Thus the micrencephalic patient may also exhibit porencephalia or 
ventricular hydrocephalus. Fibrous thickenings of the pia mater in 
some cases indicate antecedent inflammatory disorder. Often too there 
is some malformation of the extremities due to some injurious intra- 
uterine pressure; and premature synostosis of the cranial sutures, 
synchondrosis of the basal bones, and coalescence or cohesion of the 
hemispheres are also not uncommon. Of these changes some, e, g, 
porencephalia, meningeal inflammation, and premature synostosis, must 
occasionally be regarded not as mere concomitants of the defective cere- 
bral development but as the primary changes which have led to it. 

Less grave results of defective development are — ^abnormal smallness 
of particular lobes or gyri, and non-typical arrangement of the gyri 
associated with diminution (or occasionally increase) of their number. 
Thus in what has been called microgyria the surface of the hemispheres 
is thrown into a multitude of puckered creases or folds like those of a 
shirt-frill, the brain as a whole being usually malformed. Very fre- 
quently too in brains otherwise normal in size the arrangement of the 
convolutions is so irregular that the typical furrows and fissures that serve 
as our landmarks can scarcely be recognized. In rare cases the separa- 
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tion ol the hemispheres is incomplete (TcnsER, Journ. uf Anai. and 
Physiol, xn. 1878). 

Asymmetry of the hemispheres, affecting either the anterior or the 
posterior regions, is not infrequently observed. Smatlness of the corpiia 
callosum, the fornix, the thalami, the corpora striata, corpora albicantia, 
olivary bodies, corpora qtiadrigemina> etc. havealsobeeo described. The 
cerebellum may be no larger tban n walnut, and in such cases the 
peduncles also are defective. 

Abnormal smallness or shortness of the cord is known as micromye* 
lift : the various tracts of the cord may likewise be imperfectly de- 
Tel opod. 

The causes of such local ageneses are sometimes undiscoverable; in 
other cases they are obviously connected with morbid conditions in other 
parts. A certain amount of hydromyelia, for example, leads to defective 
development of the posterior columns. Abseuoe of the central convolu- 
tions of the cortex results in the absence or degeneration of the pyram- 
idal tracts. Congenital absence of the cerebellum is accompanied by 
absence of the superior peduncle and of the red nucleus (Flechsio). 

The loss of any of the peripheral end-organs (Art, 649) results in 
partial or total atrophy of the corresponding centres in the central 
nervous system (Gudden). 

The posterior columns have frequently been found iil-developed 
(Eahlbq, Pick, Jadbrbolu, Schcltze). and the like is true of some 
of the fibres in other tracts (Eahler. Pick, Westphal, FLEcnaiQ, 
FCBfiTNEB). These forms of aplasia have a special interest, as they are 
probably the basis of a predisposition to disease of the cord. 

Heterotopia is a peculiar variety of malformation, in which masses 
of gray matter are found in abnormal situations. Such masses, in the 
form of gray nodules, are now and then met with in the epondyma of 
the ventricles (ViRcirow, TDngel, E. Waoner, Mescqeije), and in 
the subjacent white layer: they measure 1 to 10 mm. across and are 
sometimes very numerous. They have also been found in the middle of 
the centrum ovale (ViRCHOW, Meschbde), and somewhat resemble in 
stmeturo the gray matter of the convolutions. Nodules of gray matter 
are also described (Simon) as rising from the surface of the convolu- 
tions themselves in the form of little tumors. Heterotopia of gray 
matter also occurs in the cerebellum (Pfleoer), and lastly these mis- 
placed masses have been found in the white tracts of the cerebral axifl 
and of the cord (Pick, Bbamwell, 03leb). 

Most of those hitherto described contained ganglion-cells, hut a few 
rather resembled the substantia gelatinosj of thecord. In the cord they 
are doubtless nothing more than isolated fragments of the gray matter, 
which frequently in the same case itself shows signs of abnormal couSga- 
ration or arrangement. 

Hypertrophy of the brain is rare, though it has been observed in 
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children and young persons: it may affect the whole or any part of the 
organ. It is due to excessive developmental growth, probably in the 
last resort arising from some abnormality in the priqriary rudiment of 
the brain. True acquired hypertrophy, not depending on congenital 
causes, has never been observed. 

The brain and the cranium are more or less enlarged according to 
the extent of the hypertrophy. If the overgrowth takes place after the 
sutures of the skull have closed the bones in some places may be atten- 
uated or absorbed under the continuous pressure. After death the gyri 
are usually found to be flattened, the ventricles narrow and appressed, 
and the brain-substance firm and condensed. We at present know little 
of the histological characters of the tissue: Yibchow states that the 
principal change is an increase of the neuroglia. 

The cord in like manner is sometimes of abnormal size. Partial 
duplication has been met with in persons who were otherwise normally 
developed (Lexhosseck, Pubstnbb, Zacheb) or suflfered from some 
malformation of the brain. 

On microoephalia and malformation of the oonvolutions: — Virchow, Gesamnw 
AbhancU, 1856; C. VooT, Arch, f, AnthropoL ii. (1867); Aeby, Und. vi., vn. 
(1874), Ueb, d, VerhMtniss d. Mikrocephalie z. Atavismus Stuttgart 1878, Virch. 
Arch, vol. 77; RoHON, Arbeit, a. d zooL Inst, zu Wien ii.; Willr, Arch. /. 
Psych. X.; Flesch, Verhandl. d. phys.-med. Gesdl. zu Wurzburg Yin, (ISli), 
Festschr. z. Juhil. d. Universitdt Wiirzburg 1883; Virchow, Berl. klin. Woch, 
1877, Verhaiidl. d. Berlin, anthrop. Gesell. 1878; Jensen, Arch f. Psych, x.; 
Haouch. t&td.; Sander, ibid. i. (1870); Klebs, Sitzungaber. d. phys.-med. CfegelL 
zu Wiirzburg 1873; Schuttle worth, Joum. of mental science Oct. 1878; Bins- 
WANQER, Virc/i. Arch. vol. 87; Retzius. Hofmann und SchwaJbe's Jahretber. 1878; 
Chiari, Jahrb. f. Kinderheilk. xiv. 

On aplasia of the cerebellum and cord:— Meynert, Med. Jahrb. d, CteBeU.f. 
Aerzte iTienna 1864; Pierret, Arch, de physiol. iv. (1871-72); Fischer, Arch.f. 
Psych, v.; Huppert, ibid, vii.; Kahler and Pick, Prag. Zeitschr.f, Heilk. il 
(1881), Berl. klin. Woch. 1879; Jaderholm. Nord. vied. Arkivi.; A. Pick, Prag. 
med. Woch. 1880; Flechsio, Ueb. Systemerkrankungen Leipzig 1878. 

On heterotopia of gray matter, hypertrophy of the brain, and duplication of 
the cord: — Virchow, Krankh. OeschwUlste lu., Virch. Arch. vol. 83; Mbschbde, 
AUg. Zeitschr. f. Psych, xxi., Virdi. Arcfi. vol. 66; E. Wagner, Arch. d. Heilk.. 
1861; TtJNQEL, Virch. Arch. vol. 16; Pick, Prag. med. Woch. \QSlr Arch. f. Psych. 
viu.; Merkel, Virch. Arch. vol. 88; Simon, ibid. vol. 58; Scoda, AUg. Wien. 
med. Zeitung 1859; Qelmo. Jahrb. f. KinderfieHk. iv. (1860); Stkinbr and Nbu- 
RBUTTER, Prag. Vierteljahrsschr. XX. (1868); Pflboer, Cent.f. med. Wiss. 1880; 
Bramwell, Diseases of the spinal cord Edinburgh 1884; Lenhossbck, Woch, cL 
Zeitschr. Wien. Aerzte 1858; FtJRSTNER and Zacher, Arch. f. Psyc/i. XU.; OSLBB, 
Joum. of Anat. and Physiol, xv. 1881 (so-called medullary neuroma). 

Virchow {Oesamm. Abhandl. 1856) found in a child 8 years old a brain weigh- 
ing 1911 grammes, in another of 18 the brain weighed 1782. Landouzy (Gojc. 
mid. de Paris 1874) describes a brain of 1590 grammes in a boy of 10» and Zico- 
USR has recorded one of 1857 grammes in a young woman of 30. 

634. All the uialformations of the brain above desoribed, when they 
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are not incompatible with life and growth, give rise to more or leae grave 
disorder of its fimctious. Where the malformation ia great mental de- 
velopment fails, and a condition of idiocy ia the result. There ia how- 
ever no one variety of malformation which can bo assigned as the anatom- 
ical basis of idiocy; there is in other words no special 'idiotic brain.' 
General arrest of developmeut. dropsical dilatation of the ventricleB, 
local defects or imperfections, all may result in idiocy. In other 
instances idiocy may accompany very slight and apparently nnimportant 
aboormalitiea, auch na heterotopia of gray matter, absence or Bmallneas 
of the corpora albicantia, corpus callosom, fornix, thalamua, optic 
nerves, corpus striatum, pineal body, or olivary body, irregularity of the 
gyri, asymmetry of the hemispheres, etc.: or the brain may be so far ae 
we can see perfectly normal, or hypertrophic through increase of the 
neuroglia. Lastly, ischiemic and inSammatory destructive processes 
affecting the cortex sometimea induce idiocy. On the other hand grave 
malformations auch as wo have just mentioned, and even others appar- 
ently more seriooa, have existed without giving during life any func- 
tional evidence of their presence. 

In cretinism as in sporadic idiocy no special and characteristic defect 
of the brain can be demonstrated. 

Cretiainm is as we have seen (Art. 023 a) a disorder of development 
occasioned by some unknown miastaatic influence, and manifested in the 
imperfect growth of the akdleton and the disproportionate size of the 
soft parts. Idiocy more or less pronounced is a frequent though not in- 
variable symptom, but malformation of the brain is not more general or 
constant than in idiocy without cretinism. 

BEtf BDIKT some time ago asaerted that in criminals certain pecn- 
liaritios of the configuration of the cerebral surface were conatantly met 
with, and inferred that criminals were practically to be regarded as an 
anthropological variety of the race. Their brains resemble in some 
points those of lower animals, and were characterized by a tendency o( 
the sulci to run one into the other, so that they were continuous at points 
where in normal brains they would be bridged over or interrupted by 
convolutions. This hypothesis is however untenable. Apart from the 
difficulty of settling the definition of the term criminal, investigation 
has shown that Benedict's anomaly of the sulci occurs in persons who 
have never committed crime or come under the criminal law (Babde- 
lebbn). 

The like holds for the anomalies and malformations of the brain 
fonnd in certain inflane and epileptic pftt!enls. They are none of 
them peculiar or pathognomonic of nervous or mental disease, inasmuch 
as they also occur in persona whose mental functions are perfectly nor- 
mal. All we can say is — that anomalies of brain-structure, both grave 
and trifling, are more frequent in persona who exhibit mental peculiari- 
ties or defecta than in those whose minds are normal. Thus heterotopia 
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of gray matter has been met with chiefly in lunatics, idiots, and epilep- 
tics; and in progressive paralysis (of the insane) various malformations 
of the brain are frequent in addition to the usual cortical changes char- 
acteristic of the disease (Art. 656). 

Deficiency existing in places where according to our experience the 
centres governing certain specific functions are usually situate, or 
through which certain conducting paths usually pass, as a rule implies a 
like deficiency in the corresponding mental or other function, sach as 
total or partial sensory or motor paralysis, and so on. 

References:— ViRCHOW, Oesamm. Abhandl. 1856; Klebs, Stud,iib.d. Verbreit. 
d. Cretinismtts in Oesterreich Prague 1877; Benedikt, Anat, Stud. anVerbrecherge- 
himen Vienna 1879, Cent, f. meet. Wisa. 1880; Flbsch, Sitzungtber. d, phps.-med, 
OeaeU, zu WUrzbiirg 1881, Unten. Hb, VerbrechergMme Wftrzburg 1882; Bab- 
VELBBEN, DeiU. med. Woch, 1883; Petrina, Zeitschr,/. Heilk, IL; Binswanokb, 
Virch. Ajx^, vol. 87; Habvouet, Arch, dephysiol. rv, 1884. 
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CHAPTER XOIIL 

DISORDERS OF CIRCULATION. 

635. The quantity of blood contained in the vessels of the cerebro- 
spinal system is subject to very considerable physiological variations. It 
is greater when the system is functionally active than when it is at rest: 
the pulsations of the basilar arteries give rise to a pulsatile movement of 
the convexity of the brain, and its surface likewise rises during expira- 
tion and sinks during inspiration. Local hyperaemia of a particular 
region causes an efflux to other parts of the lymph from the circumvas- 
€alar channels and of cerebrospinal liquid from the subarachnoid 
spaces and from the ventricles. When hyperaemia is general space is 
found for the excess of blood by the efflux of cerebrospinal liquid into 
the lymphatics of the head, neck, and trunk, and into the venous 
sinuses of the dura mater. 

Morbid eongestion or arterial hyperaemia of the brain and cord is 
occasioned when the activity of the heart is greatly and abnormally in- 
creased, or when the resistance to dilatation of the afferent arteries or of 
the arterioles of the meninges and nerve-substajice is morbidly dimin- 
ished. In the latter case the hypersemia may remain local. 

Passive hyperasmia or engorgemeilt takes place when the return of 
venous blood from the cranial cavity and the spinal canal is checked, as 
it is for instance in certain diseases of the heart and lungs. Local en- 
gorgement may be due to intracranial thrombosis, or to tumors, exuda- 
tions, etc. passing upon the veins. 

Venous engorgement of the brain or cord is most apparent in the 
meninges, whose vessels are more or less distended with blood, and owing 
to the transparency of the membranes can be followed to their minutest 
ramifications. The meninges have but few capillaries, and hence the 
injection of the venules is most marked, though a few of the arterioles 
are also distended. It must however be kept in mind that the appear- 
ances after death are far from representing exactly the conditions that 
prevailed during life: as soon as death takes place the blood is in a 
measure free to pass out of the cranium and the vertebral canal, while 
that which remains tends to sink to the parts that are most dependent. 

Hyperemia of the white matter is recognizable post mortem only by 
the distention of the small veins: on section they allow their contents to 
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exude as variously-sized drops of blood. A general reddening of the 
tissue from dilatation of the capillaries is very uncommon, owing to the 
fact that the coagulation or post-mortem rigidity of the white matter 
squeezes most of their contents out of the capillaries, while the non- 
transparent nature of the coagulated white matter prevents the red tint 
from shining through. 

In the gray matter the minuter venules and capillaries may remain 
filled with blood, the latter giving rise to a diffuse or mottled reddening 
of the tissue. 

Ansemia of the central nervous system is manifested by the empti- 
ness of the arterioles and venules of the pia mater, and the pallor of 
the gray matter. The white matter on section shows few or no drops of 
blood on its surface. This anaemia of brain and cord may be part of a 
general anaemia, or may be due to a morbid congestion of other organs 
or parts of the body (collateral anaemia). Or again it may result from 
spasmodic contraction, thickening, or other obstruction in the afferent 
arteries, or to changes within the cranium and vertebral canal which 
interfere with the entrance of blood, e. g. changes which diminish the 
space within these bony cavities, such as subarachnoid effusion, dropsy 
of the ventricles, tumors, haemorrhages beneath the dura mater, and 
so on. 

Anaemia of the brain and cord is general or local according to the 
inducing condition. Local anaemia may for instance be caused by clo- 
sure of a branch of the sylvian artery (middle cerebral), or by the pres- 
sure on the cord of a dislocated vertebra or a tumor of the dura mater. 

References: — MABSHi^ Hall, The nervous system and its diseases London 
1836; MuMK, EeidierVs Ardi, 1853; Reynolds and Bastian, Reynold's System of 
med, u. London 1868; Leyden, Ueb. Hirndruck u, Himbewegungen, Virch, Arch. 
vol. 87; F. Jolly, Untersuch, tl&. d. Oehimdtmck u, d. Bluthewegung im Schddel 
'WOrzburg 1871; E. Paqemstbchek, Exp, Studien i25. OehirTidruck Heidelberg 
1871; Althann, Beitrdge z. Physiol, u. PatlioL d. Circidation Dorpat 1871; 
ACKBRMANN, Virch, Arch. vol. 15; Nothnagbl, Ziemssen's Cydopcedia ZOL; 
Landois, Cent.f. med. Wiss. 1867; M.08S0y Kreislauf d, Blutes im OehimljBipBg 
1881; MoxoN, Lancet 1, 1881; Ross, Diseases of the nervous system u. London 
1883; Adamkiewicz. Wiener Sitzungsber. Lxzxvm. 1888; Obsbstbineb, Bram 
vn. 1884. 

636. The brain and spinal cord are especially liable to bfemorrhage^ 
both by diapedesis and by rupture (Art. 27), In simple congestive 
hyperemia some amount of capillary bleeding is not uncommon^ and 
such bleeding is an almost invariable accompaniment of acute inflamma- 
tory disorder of the brain. In both cases the extravasations appear aa 
round or oval specks of the size of a pea or smaller, often mottling the 
cut surface in a remarkable way. The eztravasated blood lies partly in 
the brain-tissue, partly in the sheaths of the vessels. In the latter 
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position the small collections of blood are often described as miliary dis- 
secting aneurysms. 

In pyasmic encephalitis bacteria are sometimes to be seen in the ves* 
eels, and look as if they gave rise to capillary hasmorrhage partly by 
obstructing and partly by destroying the walls of the vessels, in other 
cases the capillaries have undergone fatty degeneration. 

When the arteries are obliterated by sclerotic thickening of the 
intima, by thrombosis, or by embolism, the hsemorrhages are not usually 
yery extensive; these changes more frequently give rise to a number of 
small isolated patches of extravasation. 

Extreme venous engorgement, due for example to obstruction of the 
jugular veins or thrombosis of a sinus in ths dura mater, frequently givea 
lise to capillary and venous haemorrhages situated chiefly in the pia 
mater and the ependyma of the ventricles. In the former situation 
they are are sometimes so massive that the subarachnoid and subpial 
spaces are largely filled with blood. Engorgement within the brain, such 
as results from large tumors or old extravasations, usually leads to the 
formation of numerous small circumscribed patches, lying around tho 
capillaries and small veins either in the sheaths of the vessels or in the 
nerve suostance itself. 

Wounds, compressions, contusions, and concussions of the brain and 
cord due to traumatic violence give rise to bleeding whose extent is of 
course dependent on the number and magnitude of the ruptured vessels. 

Extensive spontaneous hasmorrhage (apoplexy) results from the 
rupture of an artery, and that only takes place when the arterial wall 
has from degenerative or inflammatory change lost its normal power of 
resistance (Arts. 297-300). Aneurysmal dilatation (Art. 3i)3) usually 
though by no means always precedes rupture. Increased pressure within 
the arteries (so-called 'high tension'), such as generally accompanies 
the hypertrophied heart and contracted kidney of chronic nephritis or 
arteriosclerosis, is apt to lead to the rupture of diseased vessels, but not 
of healthy ones. 

Spontaneous arterial haemorrhage takes place most frequently in and 
about the region of the basal ganglia and the internal capsule. It is less 
common about the pons, crura, cerebellum, and centrum ovale. It is 
least common on the convexity of the hemispheres. 

This inequality of distribution depends on the fact that the arteries 
of the base are subject to a higher blood-pressure than the smaller ves- 
sels which pass from the arterial network of the pia mater into the gray 
matter of the cortex. This is especially true of the branches of the 
sylvian artery which supply the basal ganglia and the internal capsule. 

Arterial haemorrhage results in disintegration of the nerve-tissue and 
ganglia over a more or less extensive area, and in compression of the 
parts surrounding the area. Only in the smallest capillary haemorrhages 
can the nerve-tissue escape, and then it is simply compressed by accumu- 
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lation of blood in the circutnyascular sheaths. Rupture of the smallest 
arteries produces hsBmorrhagic foci varying from the size of a pea to that 
of a hazel-nut; in the case of the larger branches rupture may destroy 
entire segments of brain-tissue, such as the greater part of the basal 
ganglia of one side^ together with part of the contiguous white sub- 
stance, or the whole white centre of one occipital lobe. 

A recent hsBmorrhagic patch forms a soft dark-red coagulated or 
pulpy mass, containing fragments of disintegrated nerve-tissue. When 
the hsBmorrhage is large the remainder of the brain is ansemic, the con- 
volutions more or less flattened by pressure, and the furrows eftaeed. 
Bound the chief focus lie a varying number of smaller foci mottling the 
cut surface, and due to the disturbance of the circulation set up by the 
primary haemorrhage. If the rupture takes place in the neighborhood 
of a ventricle, blood may pass into its cavity and thence through the 
transverse fissures into the subarachnoid space. 

Blood extravasated into the cortex is apt to collect beneath the pia 
mater and may also penetrate to the subarachnoid space. In haemor- 
rhage from meningeal arteries these spaces are naturally the main seat 
of extravasation, the brain-substance being affected only in a secondary 
manner. When the arachnoid membrane is ruptured we have also sub- 
dural accumulations of blood. 

As coagulation takes place, the haemorrhagic mass contracts and the 
watery portions of the blood are in part removed by means of the blood- 
vessels and lymphatics. The initial compression of surrounding parts is 
thus gradually diminished and at length ceases. At the same time the 
clot changes color and becomes reddish-brown. Presently some of the 
coloring-matter (hsBraoglobin) is absorbed, tinging with yellow the parts 
around. At length the whole mass disintegrates (Art. 68), the detritus 
is in course of time absorbed (Arts. 638, 642), and the space so vacated 
is filled up either by exuded liquid or by the contraction and falling 
together of its walls. In the latter case a corresponding dilatation of 
the subarachnoid space or of the ventricles must take place. When the 
space is filled with liquid we have what is called an apoplectic CfSt, 
when the space is effaced by contraction of its walls we have an apoplec- 
tic cicatrix. In either case there is usually some thickening and indura- 
tion of the walls (Art. 639), which are stained of a yellow, brownish-red, 
or brown color, while some of the pigment derived from the extravasated 
blood remains unabsorbed as brown flakes and granules of ferric hydrate, 
with perhaps a few particles or crystals of haematoidin. The induration 
is due partly to fibrous hyperplasia of the sheaths of the blood-vessels, 
partly to proliferation of the neuroglia. 

When the haemorrhage is small and confined to the sheaths of the 
vessels, and so does not involve any destruction of nerve-tissue, the pro- 
ducts of disintegration of the extravasated blood are for the most part 
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carried off by the circamvascalar lymphatics, though granules of pig- 
ment frequently lie for a long time embedded in the adventitial sheaths. 

Our knowledge of the genesis and history of spontaneous hsBmorrhage in the 
brain is largely due to Charcot {Lea maladiea des vieillarda Paris 1867, Diseases of 
old age (New Syd. Soc.) London 1881). He affirms that small or miliary 
aneurysms (described by VmcHOW in Virch. Arch, vol. 8; Bee also Bouchard, 
Pathology of cerebral hcemorrhage London 1872) are always present, and some- 
times in great numbers, in cases of arterial hsemorrhage. They are due he thinks 
to periarteritis, which leads to infiltration and thickening of the adventitial and 
pial sheaths, and to atrophy of the muscular coat. The author finds that Charcot's 
statement applies only to a certain number of cerebral and spinal hssmorrhages. 
The aneurysmal dilatation does not always precede rupture: and as to the cause 
of the dilatation he agrees with Zenker {Naturforscherversammlung in Leipzig 
1872), Eichusr (D. Arch, f, klin. Med, xxu.), Coatb (Trans, intemat, med, con- 
gress I. London 1881), Lowenfbld {Arbeiten aus dem pathologischen Institut xu 
MUnehen 1886), and others, that it may be due to atheromatous degeneration, or 
eTen to primary degeneration of the muscularis alone. This last is not always of 
an amyloid nature, as Roth maintained {Corresp, f, Schweizer Aerzte 1874); at 
least caces occur in which the muscular fibres are either simply absent or exhibit 
a fatty or hyaline change which gives no iodine-reaction (Paget, Surg. Path, 
London 1863). The accumulation of cells and the fibrous thickenings in the 
sheaths of the vessels described by Charcot are doubtless in some instances of a 
secondary nature. See Charlewood Turner, Trans, Path, Soc, xxxv. 1884. 
The ' miliary dissecting aneurysms ' (first described by Kolliker in 1849) 

are most frequently met with in cases of acute inflammatory congestion. The 
term is strictly-speaking incorrect, inasmuch as the blood does not collect between 
the media and the adventitia ( Art. 809), but between the vessel- wall and the 
pial sheath. 

Both ruptured and unruptured aneurysms of the cerebral vessels may be filled 
up with white or laminated clot and so become obliterated. 

637. (Edema of the brain and cord is characterized chiefly by 
abnormal moistness of the gray and white matter, so that it has a 
glistening appearance on section. Owing to the peculiar structure of the 
central nervous system the dropsical liquid accumulates not so much in 
the parenchyma of the nerve-tissue itself as in the wide lymph-spaces 
which it contains. These are chiefly the pial sheaths of the vessels, the 
TentricleSy the central canal of the cord, and the subarachnoid and pial 
spaces. We thus distinguish oedema of the nerve-tissue from oedema of 
the pial sheaths of the vessels, of the membranes (hydrops meningeus), 
of the ventricles {hydrops ventriculorum or hydrocephalus internus), 
and of the central canal {hydro?nyelia). In dropsy of the sheaths of the 
vessels the circumvascular lymph-spaces are distended with liquid, so 
that the vessels appear insulated as they run through the tissue. Some- 
times small cysts are thus formed (Schlesingeb) with a vessel running 
axially through them. 

In oedema of the membranes there is always an increase of the sub- 
arachnoid liqnidj more rarely of that in the subdural space {hydrocephalus 
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eosiernus). Over the surface of the bruin the sulci appear Bomewhai 
widened out. This change sometimes extends over the whole brain and 
cord, sometimes is limited to a particular region: in the latter case the 
boundary of the dropsical part is indefinite or it is so sharply defined 
that the distended subarachnoid and pial spaces resemble cysts (cystic or 
vesicular oedema). These dilatations are met with both on the surface 
and in connection with the processes of the pia mater which lie inside 
the ventriclesy namely the telae choroidesB and their plexuses. The latter 
especially sometimes carry cysts of the size of a bean or larger and filled 
with clear liquid. The cyst-walls consist of vascular connective tissue 
covered externally with flat polygonal epithelium and internally with 
endothelium. The cavity qf the cyst is often traversed by vessels and 
delicate fibrous bands. Small cysts of this kind are of no great impor- 
tance, but the larger ones may cause serious compression of the brain 
and lead to disturbance of its functions. 

Ventricular dropsy implies the distention and dilatation of one or all 
the ventricular cavities: hydromyelia leads to cylindrical, fnsiform, glob- 
ular, or more rarely saccular dilatations of the central canal. 

The causation of accumulations of liquid within the central nervous 
structure is not entirely the same as that of dropsy in other organs: to a 
certain extent they are of a peculiar nature, and to understand them we 
must somewhat widen our notion of what dropsy implies. 

An cedema of engorgement may take place over say the whole of 
the brain whenever the outflow of venous blood from the cranial cavity 
is impeded. This occurs suddenly when the heart is paralyzed, as in 
some cases of typhoid (Buhl, Krapelin), when the veins of the dura 
mater are occluded by thrombosis, etc. Chronic disease of the heart or 
lungs impeding the circuldtion will in like manner give rise to chronio 
oedema. Acute engorgement usually leads to -accumulation of liqnid in 
the parenchyma of the brain as well as in the subarachnoid tissue, 
chronic engorgement usually in the latter only or chiefly. 

Local oedema of engorgement is very common round about hsemor- 
rhagic foci, tumors, localized venous thromboses, etc. When by reason 
of a tumor or of inflammatory change the outflow of blood from the 
choroid plexuses is impeded, and the outflow of cerebrospinal liquid 
from the ventricles and central canal is at the same time checked, 
liquid will accumulate to a greater or less extent in these cavities 
and distend them. According to Langhaxs fusiform and even 
saccular dilatations of the central canal are sometimes produced by this 
cause; they project into the posterior longitudinal flssure of the cord 
and usually take a downward direction. Ho also states that clefts or 
spaces containing effused liquid occasionally appear in the gray matter of 
the posterior commissure and of the anterior and posterior horns; these 
may fitly be described as dropsical lacun®. 
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The so-called hydnDmic dropsy occurs chiefly in connection with 
nephritis, and affects the brain-substance as well- as the membranes. 

IniUmmatory cedema is set up within the substance of the brain 
and Curd in the neighborhood of foci of inflammation, sometimes also 
around tumors and patches of softening. In the membranes it may be 
the chief symptom of a slight meningitis, though it accompanies almost 
-every form of localized disease of the superficial parts of the central 
nervous system. In the ventricles and central canal it results from in- 
flammatory changes in the vessels of the plexuses and the ependyma, 
and is sometimes very extensive. It is acute or chronic according to the 
affection which induces it. When the inflammatory effusion in the ven- 
tricles is abundant the convolutions are compressed against the skull 
and flattened, while the blood and lymph are gradually squeezed out of 
the enveloping membranes. 

Acute general congestive cedema of the brain is said to be common- 
est in children and as a result of acute congestive hypersemia. The 
sadden congestion increases the intra-cranial pressure, and so compresses 
the capillaries and veins that the outflow of blood from the meninges is 
hindered: in this way secondary engorgement and oedema are produced 
(Huguekin). 

It is not possible to distinguish sharply between congestive and in- 
flammatory oedema: on the contrary it is highly probable (Jubqensek) 
that so-called congestive oedema often represents merely an early stage of 
a rapidly fatal inflammation (Arts. 652, 653). 

When the brain and cord diminish in size, the space they leave un- 
occupied is usually fllled up by the collection of liquid in the subarach- 
noid space: this is described as meningeal dropsy ex vacuo. Some- 
times the ventricles are at the same time dilated. The volume of the 
brain may diminish rapidly as in extreme anaemia, profuse diarrhoea, in- 
fantile marasmus, etc. or slowly and gradually as in senile atrophy. The 
like happens to a limited extent when parts of the brain or cord lying 
just beneath the ependyma or pia mater are lost in consequence of some 
destructive process. When the norve-substance in the interior of the 
central organs undergoes atrophy the space vacated is sometimes fllled 
by liquid gathering in the circumvascular channels of the affected re- 
gion itself. This is especially apt to occur when the atrophy has been 
preceded by abnormal dilatation of the vessels or distention of the lym- 
phatics within the brain, so that the circumvascular lymph-spaces are 
alr^y abnormally capacious, if the condition is wide-spread, affect- 
ing a considerable number of vessels, the brain on section appears rid- 
dled with perforations and the condition is referred to as 6tat cribU 
(Art. 643). 

Extensive loss of substance in the interior of the brain or cord, 
whether due to haemorrhage, softening, or inflammation, leads (after ab- 
aorption of the detritus) to the formation of cavities which are generally 
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filled up in part by clear or turbid liquid: these are described as eysts. 
If they are small aud numerous the apparent perforation of the tissue is 
also described as Stat crihU {' Gruy^re cheese condition ': see Savage 
and White, Trans. Path, Soc. xxxiv. 1883). 

Yesicular csdema or cysts of the pia mater would appear to depend 
on the presence of closed lymph-spaces, congenital or acquired, in the 
pia mater and subarachnoid tissue. 

An interesting affection of the cord called syringomyelia should be 
mentioned in this connection. The term is applied to a condition in 
which fissures and cavities occur, chiefly in the posterior gray commissure 
and about the median plane, and often extending longitudinally over a 
considerable distance. Not infrequently the excavation extends into the 
posterior horns, traversing them sometimes transversely sometimes 
obliquely, or into the posterior columns; very rarely extending as far 
as the anterior horns, the anterior commissure, or the lateral columns. 

These fissures and cavities may occur in any part of the cord, they 
have even been observed in the medulla oblongata (Schultze). They 
are always enclosed by a delicate more or less cellular neiirogliar tissue, 
and are in part due to the breaking down of some gliomatous prolifera- 
tion of this tissue. Their contents are either clear liquid or a kind of 
hyaline jelly. The proliferation which precedes their excavation starts 
as a rule in the neuroglia about the central canal, though it may also 
originate in remoter portions of either gray or white matter. From the 
facts at present before us it seems likely that the starting-point in most 
cases is some congenital histological anomaly in the posterior commissure, 
which interferes with the closure of the central canal and so with the de- 
velopment of the posterior columns. In many cases syringomyelia is thus 
a consequence of congenital hydromyelia (Leyden), and that either be- 
cause some abstricted remnants of the medullary tube persist behind the 
central canal, or because malformation of the central canal is associated 
with histological changes in the parts about it which predispose to ab- 
normal proliferation and subsequent disintegration of tissue (Art. 650). 
With reference to the supposed abstriction and persistence of parts of 
the medullary tube it should be mentioned that several observers 
(Schuppel, Pick) have recorded instances of duplication and even 
triplication of the central canal for some part of its length, each tube 
being lined with cylindrical epithelium. 

Various explanations of syring^meylia have been given. Simon and F. 
Schultze refer it to the disintegration of proliferous neuroglia. LANOHAMa 
maintains that obstructions to the flow of blood or lymph, such as are caused for 
example by the growth of tumors, give rise to dilatations and even sacculations 
of the central canal. Such saccular diverticula extend through the posterior 
columns and adjacent parts usuaUy in a downward direction, and so form as it 
were a segment of a second canal l>ehind the central canaL Dropsical lacums 
may also be formed by the oolleotion of gelatinous liquid in the gray oommiaBiue 
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and the posterior horns. The appearances would thus be accounted for. Leydsn 
regards syringomyelia as resulting from congenital hydromyelia in the manner 
described in the text. Westphal takes a like view, which is rendered at least 
possible by the fact that the central canal even in a foetus of the fifth month still 
extends to the posterior margin of the cord. 

ZreoLER agrees with those who think the affection is essentially due to an ex- 
cavation of proliferous neuroglia. Langha.ns is no doubt right in stating that 
tumors of the cord and medulla give rise to very remarkable dilatations of the 
central canal, and it is not hard to believe that actual diverticula are occasion- 
ally produced. But these should properly be considered as cases of hydromyelia» 
and they do not exclude the possibility of an excavation of proliferous tissue; to 
this latter it would perhaps be well to limit the term syringomyelia. Probably 
too we shall be right in referring the whole process to a congenital anomaly of 
development, the proliferation depending on some morbid structure of the neu- 
roglia, accompanying or following upon defective closure of the canal or defec- 
tive elaboration of the gray or white matter in its neighborhood. 
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Archives giniralea 1888; Qull, Quy's Hosp. Reports vin. (1862); Hallqpbau, 
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SCHULTZS, ibid. vol. 87; ScHt^PEL, Arch, d. Heilk, vi. (1864); Pick, Arch. f. 
Psych, vol.; Witkowski, Arch. /. Psych., xiv. (1883); Furstner and Zaoher, 
iWd. XIV.; Taylor, Trans. Path. Soc, xxix, (1878), xxxv. (1884); Whipham, ibid. 
xxxn. (1881); Krauss, Virch. Arch. vol. 101; Harris, Brain vm. (1886). 

On cysts of the meninges, choroid plexus, etc. :— Zenker, Virch, Arch. vol. 12; 
TTAwmnCT.^ ibid. vol. 16; Luschka, Die Adergeflechte d. mensch, Oehimes Berlin 
1855; ROKITANSKY, Path. Anat, m. London 1850; Rippino, Cystoide Degen. d. 
Himrinde, AUg. Zeitschr.f. Psych, vols. 80, 82 (1874-65); Schopfhaobn, Wiener 
Sitzungsber. LXXiv. (1876); Sohlbsinoer, Arch.f, Psych, x.; Arndt, Virch. Arch. 
vols. 68, 72. 

According to Buhl {Henle[a. Pfeuffer's Zeitschr. f. rat. Med. nr. (1858)) the 
amount of water in the brain in typhoid fever increases up to the beginning of 
the third week, the increase amounting to 9 or 10 per cent above the normal 
16 



OHAPTEK SOIV. 

SIUPLE AND DEGENERATITE ATBOPHT. 

638. In all degeneratire processes affecting the central neiront 
ayatem the Derve-elements are the first to disintegrate and disappear, 
while the neuroglia frequently persists unchanged or actually increaaes. 

O&ngllon-cells atrophy by simple shrinking of their protoplasm 
vithont risible change of structure; when they lose their processes they 
appear as little shrunken specks (Figs. 257, 258, Art. 640) and at length 
disappear altogether: this is simple atrophy. 

Pigmented ganglion^cells as they shrink appear to be still more 
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deeply tinted; indeed it BOmetimes looks ae if the actual amoaut of pig- 
ment were increased during the atrophic process. This form has been 
called pigmentary atrophy. 

In acute destruction of the ganglion-cells, such as occurs in the 
neighborhood of inflamed areas, after sudden compressiou, antemic and 
hemorrhagic softening, and so on, the cells and their processes fre- 
qaently swell np (Fig. 250) and become pale and hyaline (a). Some- 
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times vacuoles appear, and the nuclei partake of the general swelling. 
After a time the cells split up and dissolYe away {a,), the nuclei at the 
same time disappearing. Fatty degeneration of the cells maj also 
occur (a,) under the same conditiona, but it is mora common in cases 
where chronic or recurrent disorder of the circulation leads to defective 
nutrition of the cells. In such cases it may be the only change that is 
perceptible: it may occur in patches or extend over the cortex. Fatty 
change of this kind is met with in many forma of mental disease. 

When the ganglion-cells have once perished, whether from inflam- 
mation, anaemia, sudden compression, or other cause, and do not at once 
dissolve, they sometimes undergo calcification (Fig. :^5I), becoming as 
it were tightly crammed with particles and spherules of calcareous mat- 
ter. Fbiedlakdeb found a oalciSed gauglioo-cell thirteen days after a 
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ironnd of the part. In chronic disBascs the cells sometimes take on a 
glistening wax-like appearance, a change which has been described as 
eclerosis of the ganglion cells. 

In the degeneration of nerre fibres (at least of the mednlluted 
kind) the medullary sheath is the first part to disintegrate. When for 
example a portion of the brain or cord isdoatroypd by traumatic violence 
or by aniemic or iafliimmatory softening, the disintegrated tissue con- 
tains nerve-libres whose sheath eoosista of myeline in a peculiar state of 
coagolation (Fig. ii5'i a), together with naked or sheathlces aziB- 
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cylinders (pc,), free drops or globules o( myeline {d), and sin&Il sphereft 
(e) of fatty detritue derived from the disintegration of myeline. The 
axis-cylinderB are sonietimeB unaltered, sometimes greatly Bwollen (c,), 
with such irregular and wavy outlines that they have been described as 
vat'icose. Soon tbey become fragmented and are absorbed; sometimes 
however globular masses of altered myelioe accumulate at certain points 
of their length and thus give them a varicose appearance (b) from an- 
other cause. 

The procesB of degeneration is similar in cases that are chronic orleaa 
acute, as in the peripheral parts of nerves that are severed from their 
centres (Art. 646). 

Wherever nerve-fibres thus undergo degeneration it is sooner or later 
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accompanied by extravasation of liquid and of white blood-cells from the 
neighboring vessels. Part of the detritus dissolves in the exudation and is 
thus absorbed. The undissolved remainder is taken up chiefly by the white 
blood-cells which thus become myeline-carriers and fat-granule cells 
(Fig. 252 /, Fig. 253 h,). The latter are always present when disin- 
tegrative processes are going on. If blood should have escaped from tli» 
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vessels during the process, pigment-granule cells (Fig. 253 AJ will also, 
be found. 

The free detritus and the carrier-cells are in the course of time con- 
Teyed into the circumyascular lymph-channels (Fig. 253 c) of the af- 
fected region and by them removed. 

When the degeneration is extensive not only the neighboring lym- 
phatics but also those more remote are crammed with granules and 
granule-carrying cells. If these reach the meshes of ^the pia mater or 
the subarachnoid space they give the tissue a milky and turbid appear- 
ance. 

Corpora amylacea (Art. 61), which are normally met with in the 
brain-tissue, are found in increased numbers where degeneration has 
taken place. 

Regeneration of the nerve elements of the brain and cord appears 
never to occur, at least in man. When ganglion-cells and the nerve- 
tracts corresponding to them are once destroyed, the functions they per- 
formed can only be restored by the substitution of equivalent centres 
and tracts capable of functionally replacing them. 

The above-meiitioned form of disintegration of the myeline of nerve-fibres is 
usually described as fatty degeneration, inasmuch as the myeline-detritus after a 
time gives the microchemical reactions of fat. 

When the tissues of the brain and cord, with their membranes and lymphatios, 
are found to contain granule-carrying cells, it may in general be regarded as 
evidence that disintegration of nerve substance has taken place at some place or 
other. According to Jastrowitz {Arch, f. Psych, n.) this applies only to persons 
more than seven months old. From the fifth month of gestation to the seventh 
month after birth such granule-cells occur normally in various parts of the cen- 
tral nervous system, depending on the stage of growth: they appear to be con- 
nected with the development of the medullary nerve-sheaths. According to 
Boll the material for the formation of these sheaths is brought to the fibres by 
migratory cells. Sormerly their presence was supposed to indicate a morbid 
change described as congenital encephalitis. ViBCHOW has however re-asserted 
{Berl, Jdin, Woch, 46, 1^) the pathological nature of the granule-cells found in 
the brain of new-bom infants, argaing that the granules give the microchemical 
reactions of fat bat not those of myeline, that they are not constantly found, 
and that they are accompanied by swelling of the neuroglia-cells and multiplica- 
tion of nuclei, and that occasionally some degeneration of nerve-tissue is present. 
The granule-ceUs are either scattered diffusely or grouped in clusters which form 
opaque white patches on the grayish-red surface of the foetal brain, and are quite 
^▼isible by the unaided eye. 

Not infrequently the pia mater about the base of the brain exhibits a deep- 

lm>wn staining, it is usually due to an exceptional development of the stellate 

3>igment-ceUs normally found in the pia mater, and is therefore not pathological. 

Horbid pigmentation of the membrane is as we have seen sometimes caused by 

hemorrhagic effusions. 

The mode in which the amyloid concretions are produced is not certainly 
known. Cad has recently {TVansunti d. real, cuscad, dei Lincei v.) called atten- 
taoQ to the fact that they do not always give the iodine-reaction, while they are 
Mned brown or black by perosmic acid, differing in this from ordinary amyloid 
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Bobstance. In their doable ref raotmg power and in their reactions they ro ee mhi e 
m jeline, and Cboi soggests that the j maj consist of or be derived from that sub- 
Btanoe. 

The question of the regeneration of the tissues of the central nerrous sjstem 
and especially of the cord has frequently been the subject of experimental 
enquiry. H. M&ller experimented on lizards and fishes (CTeb. Begeneration dL 
W%H)eMtde u. d. Rikckenmarkes Frankfort 1864), Mastos and Vaklair Mim, 
de Vacad, de Belgique xn, (1870) ) on frogs, while Brow5-S6quard (Oaz, nML 
1849, '50, '61), EiOHHpRST and Nauntn {Arch, f, eaep. Path, n.), Dbntan (Bech. stir 
la rigin^ration de la mobile ipiniire In. Diss. Berne 1875), and Sohixffebdbgkbk 
{Virch, Arch, vol. 67) used dogs. Some of the results were negative, others 
pointed to functional and histological regeneration of the severed cord. Never* 
theless it cannot be considered as proved that this regeneration takes place in 
mammals. 

References on the behavior of ganglion-ceUs and nerve-fibres in d^;enera- 
tion:— VmcHOW, Virch, Arch, vols. 10,44, 50; Lbtdbn, Klinikd, RUckenmarkakr. 
1874-76, Zeitschr. /. klin, Med. i, (1879); Oberstbinbr, Wiener med, Jahrb. ui,, rv. 
(1879); Jahn, Arch, f. Psych, viii ; Zbnkbr, Arch, f. Ophthalm, u, ; M&ller, 
Beitr, zurpath, Anat, d, Ruckenmarkea Jjeipzig 1871; Charoot, Maladies du syst 
nerv, Paris 1877-80; Diseases of the nervous system (New Syd. Soc.) London 
1876-80; Meschede, Virch, Arch. vol. 34; MoBius. Schmidt's Jahrh. 190, 193 (a. 
summary of recent memoirs on nervous diseaHes); Wieqer, Virch. Arch. vol. 78 
references on hyaline degeneration of cerebral vessels); Hadlich, ibid, vol. 46; 
Salvioli, Rivista din. di Bologna 10, 1878; Roth, Virch. Arch. vol. 58; Friei>- 
LANDER, Ubid. vol. 88. Tlie last three authors refer specially to calcification of 
ganglion-cells either as an accompaniment of degeneration or as an independent 
affection. Virchow met with it chiefly as a consequence of concussion of the 
brain. On senile degenerative changes in the cells of the cortex see Kostjurin 
and Hess, Wiener med. Jahrh. .1886. 

639. When a largo area of nerve-tis9ue is destroyed the neuroglia^ 
is apt at the same time to undergo partial necrosis, or at least to show 
evidence of fatty degeneration in its tissue-cells (Fig. 253 e). In like 
manner the endothelium of the pia mater and of the blood-vessels may 
become fatty. When the destruction of tissue is less extensive the nerve- 
elements alone persist, while the neuroglia with its vessels and their sup- 
porting fibrous structures remain intact. 

After absorption of the products of disintegration of the nerve- 
elements the neuroglia of the white matter of the brain has the appear- 
ance of a network of anastomosing stellate cells (Fig. 254 hb^). The 
fibrils of these cells are very fine, and in hardened sections at least have 
a granular appearance, which is most marked in recent preparations 
where the degeneration is not advanced. When the absorption of tho 
nerve-tissue is incomplete, the meshes of the connective tissue contain 
particles of detritus and granule-carrying cells (Fig. 254 e). 

The white matter of the cord in degeneration resembles that of the 
brain (Fig. 255 B), but the network {c) of connective tissue which 
originally surrounded the parallel nerve-fibres appears much more regular 
and at the same time stouter. The meshes contain either liquid or the 
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detritoe of the uervo-fibrea together with granule-cells (d) and a taw 
lencooytee. 

The nearoglia of the gray matter, like that of the white, may persist 
after the neire-elements hare disappeared. The tissue in hardened sec- 
tions appears granular (Fig. 258) and beset with the nuclei of neuroglia- 
oells. In the cortex of the brain Sbrlla make their appearwice which at 
their intersections exhibit small masses of protoplasm with or without 
nuclei. Here and there cells can be soen giving oS' procesees resembling 
the fibrils. As degeneration proceeds a delicute granular meahwork 
(Fig. 360 a Art. 643, Fig. 271 Art. 650), with cells placed at some of 
the interaectionB, is all that remains. Ultimately this too disappears, so 
that nothing persists but the blood-vessels (Fig. 26U b. Fig. 254 cc,). 

In many cases the persisting nenroglia itself ultimately perishes. In 
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ot; tiers it remains quiesceat or undergoes hyperplasia. So far as cau be 
Sk.a^e out the process begins by subdivision and multiplication of the 
>erdsting nuclei of the tissue-cells (Fig. 253 /, Pig. 254 B). This is 
followed by cell-multiplication and fibrillation, and the resulting new 
^Uaoe appears like a felted mass of delicate translucent fibrils and 
nadeated cells, enclosing particles of detritus und liquid (Fig. 253 g. 
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Fig. 356 b). Some of the fibrils are connected with the Qoaroglia-oells, 
forming processes ae it vere; others seem to hare no such coanectioD 
(Pig. 253). 

Frequently the walls of the blood-vessels, and especially the adveD> 
titial tissue, take part in the hyperplastic process. The vessels then look 
aa if beset and studded with proliferous cells, and the adrentitia is 
thicker and more densely fibrous than usual (Fig. 251 c,). 

So long as a degenerating patch contaius detritus of nerve-tissae it 
appears white and opaque and is of soft consistence. If the disintegra- 
tion is extreme it may be almost diffluent on section. After absorption 
of the products of disintegration the tissue becomes gray and trans- 
lucent. When hyperplasia of the neuroglia ensues a gray gelatinous 
patch is formed; such patches are occasionally described as instances of 
gray degeneration. 
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When the new-formed fibrils are scanty and their meshes wide and 
filled with liquid, the patch is soft; on section it allows the liquid to 
escape and retracts below the general surface. If the fibrils are abondant 
and the resnlting felted mass close-meshed, the patch is firm and dense. 
These two varieties correspond to soft or geUtlnon^ d^fAnoratlOK 
and firm gray degeneration or Bclerosla. The aolerotio time by oon- 
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traction may become tougli and eicutricial, but this requires months imd 
probably years. 

The beUarior of the blood-vessels varies according to the form of the 
degenerative process. As a rule however in the later stages hyperplasia 
of the adveatitia and thickening of the vessel-walls take place. 

The more intimate structure of the neuroglia or supporting framework o( 
the nervous system, and the significaace ot its several elements, are matters 
which are still under disuusaion. 

ScaWALBB distinguislies three constituents, namely (I) the epithelium of the 
ventricles and central canal, (3) the neuroglia, which in life forms a homogeneous 
cementing substance between the nerve-elementa, but after death ia resolved by 
ooaifulation into delicate reticular Sbrils. (3) a ' );ranular substance ' whii:h forma 
a very cloxH-raashed network and is composed of neuro-keratin (Bwald and 
E&HHB), All of these, he says, are derived from epithelial atructurea. The neu- 
roglia it is true contains flattened (endotheloid) cells, but they are to be regarded 
aa migratory cells which have become modifled. 

KOLLIKEH, DkITERS, JaSTROWITZ, BOLL, I/iWK, GOLOI, FaiEDHiNN. and 
others assign the neuroglia to the connective tissues, anil give as its constituents 
a fibrillar network, a granular matrix or ground -sub fiance, and cells both stellate 
and simple. 

SchwaLbb's account of the neuroglia does not agrea with the experience of 
pathologists. It is a tissue which to soma extent ia sui generis, aome of its proper- 
ties resembling those of no other structure; but it must nevertheless be classed 
with the connective tiHSues. 

Both gray and white matter contain besides nerve-cells round or oval C«Ub 
with scanty protoplasm and numerous fine processes either radiating in all direc- 
tions (stellate cells) or running more or Iris parallel (Fig. 353 e/. Fig. 254 c,, 
Fig. 36S). These were first described by Deitbrs and are called Deiten' celU. 
The number of the processes and the form of Che cells vary much in different 
parte. 

There are also certain rounded or polygonal cells without processes, which are 
either undeveloped Deitera' cells or migratory cells. 

The grounds nbstance surrounding the cells consists of a flnely-granular 
reticulate structure through which the processes of the cells ramify. It ia not yet 
■certain whether all the fibrils that are seen communicate with cells. In the white 
matter the granular structure is scanty or absent, in the gray matter it ie 
abundant, and the nerve-fibrea and ganglion-cells aeem as if embedded in it. It 
is questionabte however whether the ground -substance is granular during life. 
According to Gierke (JVsuro;, CentraSj. 1883. Arch. f. mikrosh. Aivit. xxvi. 1885) 
it is homogeneous and transparent. 

SCHULTZE and Rphpf (Cent. f. nted. Wigs. 1678) have found that in hyperplasia 
of ,the neuroglia, where a dense felted mass of fibrils is produced, the so-callad 
Jieuro-keratin of KtJHNE does not increase in quantity, and the new fibrils react 
to digestive agents Just hke fibrous tissue. 

The terms gray degeneration and sclerosis have been used as if they were equi- 
valent terms. Strictly speaking 6ii\,7jpoi means hard and dry, and the term 
wlerosil should be limited to hardening accompanied by loss of moisturs 
^Art. 650). 

References on the histology of the central nervous system: — Henle and 
Merkel. ^etfscAT-./. rat.^Jfcvf. (3d series) vol. 34; Locshabt Clarke, Ptiij. Trana. 
18S1, '&8, 'S9, '92; Dbitbrb, i/ntera. ^ber Oehirn u, KUckenmark Brunswick 186S; 
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Metnbbt, Bau d, Chroaahimrinde Neuwied 1869; Obblach, Stricket^B Man, cf 
Histology n. (New Syd. Soc.) London 1872; Jastrowitz, Arck, /. Ptych, u., m.; 
Boll, ibid, vn. (1878); Lows, <bid, vu. (1877); Stieda, Zeitachr, f. wiaa. ZooL 
zvni., XIX., XX., xxin., xxv.; Ranvikb, Comptea rendua lxxyu. (1878), Hiato- 
logie du ayat. new, Paris 1878, Arck, de phyaiol. xv. 1888 (structure of neuroglia); 
Golqi, Riviata dinica Nov. 1871, Arch, ital, de biologie m., iv.; Schwalbb, 
Bandb, d. Augenheilk, (GrOfe and Sdmiach) i., Lehrb, d, Neurol. Erlangen 1881; 
Fribdmamn, JahrhUcherf, Payeh, 1888; Ewald and Et^HNS, Verh, d, nat, med. 
Vereinea zu Heidelberg i.; Duke Karl Thbodor of Bavaria, Virch, Arch, vol. (19; 
J. Weiss, Med. JahrbOcher 1878; Turner, Joum, of Anat. and Phyaiol, xm. 
1879 (descriptive summary of recent memoirs): Schopfhagbn, Jahrbuchf, Paych^ 
m. (1881); Klein and Noble Smith, Atlaa of Hiatology London 1880, Quain^a 
Anatomy u, London 1883; HoLUS, Joum, of Anat, and Phyaiol, xvn., xviil, xcl 

640. Simple atrophy. This term is applied to those changes in the 
brain and cord which are characterized by dwindling and partial disap- 
pearance of the nerve-elements without any marked textural alteration 
either preceding or following. The atrophy is either general or at least 
extensive^ or it is confined to particular parts of the brain and cord. 

Atrophy of the cerebrum is the commonest example of the extensive 
form; the whole or the greater part of the hemispheres diminishing more 
or less in volume^ the gyri becoming narrower, and the sulci with the 
subarachnoid spaces wider and filled with liquid. Not infrequently the 
ventricles also are dilated. 

Atrophy of the cerebellum or of the medulla and cord is much 
less common: cases are however recorded in which the cerebellum was so 
shrunken that its volume was less than half the normal and its gyri were 
almost filiform. In most instances the atrophy is not uniformly diffused, 
but is most evident in one or two of the lobes or in particular convo- 
lutions. The atrophied parts are usually firmer and denser than the 
healthy parts. 

Atrophy of the pons^ of the medulla, and of the cord, is sometimes 
symmetrical, sometimes unsymmetrical, and may affect the nerve-tracta 
as well as the ganglion-cells. 

The forms of local atrophy most amenable to microscopical investiga- 
tion are those which are met with in the anterior horns of the cord and 
in the motor nuclei of the medulla (bulbar nuclei), and which form the 
anatomical basis of certain nervous diseases variously named by clinical 
observers. 

The anterior horns (Fig. 257) of the cord consist of a tissue whose 
characteristic elements are large multipolar ganglion-cells (a) and nu- 
merous tracts of meduUated nerve-fibres (b), whence the anterior roots 
(dj of the spinal nerves take their origin. Between these elements is a 
complex texture of stout and slender nerve-fibres (d), the whole being 
embedded in a delicate nucleated neuroglia {$), 

In simple atrophy of the anterior horns (Fig. 258) the ganglion- 
cells and then the nerve-fibres are lost; so far as can be made out thej 
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pimply dwindle and dieappear. The ganglioD>celU {a) lose their pro- 
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celle &ad fibres (a a, b) disappear, and the anterior horn comus to oomiet 
chiefly of neuroglia. 

Simple ancomplicated atrophy is not accompanied by any change of 
the connective tissue, and there is no trace of inflammstory mischief; 
moreover it is only when the nerre-Sbres are involved and their medtU- 
lary sheath is nndergoing disiDtegration that even grsnale-cells are 
detected, and these in very small number (Art. 638). Sometimes 
secondary sclerosis follows. Simple atrophy may therefore be de- 
scribed as a primary affection involving simple loss of the nervous 
elements of the gray matter of the anterior horn; it leatls to atrophy of 
the anterior roots of the spinal nerves, and paralysis with atrophy of the 
muscles supplied by them. It may attack any portion of the anterior 




columns, but most frequently begins at the opper or the lower extremi^ 
and thence extends. In tbe former case the motor nuclei in themedall* 
are usually soon involved, while in tlie ascending forms this ie Dattuvlly 
a late symptom. The sensory nuclei in the medulla and the posterior 
columns of the cord are in general unaSected. 

This peculiar affection may thus be characterized as a simple duap- 
pearance of the gauglion^cells of the motor centres of the oord and 
medulla. When it extends over the greater p&rt of the length of ths 
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C34)rd it giyes rise to a portion of the group of diseases spoken of as 
cslironic atrophic spinal paralysis {poUwtiyelitis anterior chronica) and 
iprogressiye muscular atrophy; when it involves the nuclei of the medulla 
5.^ leads to some of the affections known collectively as chronic progres- 
^sjve bulbar paralysis and Duchenne's paralysis. Descending atrophy of 
^he anterior horns is in general associated with degeneration in the pyra- 
XDnidal tract (Art. 647). When the atrophy begins in the lumbar cord 
^his degeneration does not take place. 

A similar disappearance of nerve-cells and nerve-fibres takes place 
l)oth in the basal ganglia and in the cerebral cortex. When exten- 
sive it leads to a very marked loss of bulk in the parts affected. This 
loss of bulk is due partly to the entire disappearance, partly to marked 
dwindling, of the nerve-elements. In the cortex it is sometimes 
uniformly and widely diffused, sometimes in isolated patches. 

The white matter like the gray is also liable to atrophy, which is 
either primary or secondary to atrophy of gray matter. When the bulk 
of a portion of the brain or cord is markedly diminished, the atrophic 
process extends to the white matter, and microscopic examination shows 
that some of the nerve-fibres in the latter have entirely disappeared 
while others have plainly undergone diminution of their thickness. In 
the disseminated or patchy form of atrophy the medullary white centre 
of the cerebrum often contains minute areas within which the tissue has 
a perforated or cribriform appearance; the nerve-fibres having disappeared 
a loo€e meshwork of neuroglia is all that remains. The adventitial 
lymph-spaces are in general dilated (Art. 637). 

Atrophy of the laminae of the cerebellam^ when it is at all marked, 
is chiefly due to thinning of the cortical layers, though the medullary 
centre also suffers in a less degree. As the cells and nerve-fibres disap- 
pear the external (or molecular) layer (Fig. 259 a) of the cortex is 
reduced to a third or fourth (aj of its original thickness. The cells of 
Purkinje {d) and their processes disappear entirely, and with them the 
slender intermediate layer {b). Lastly the granular layer (c), losing its 
nerve-cells and fibres, becomes reduced to a mete film (c^). 

Lobs of volume alone is not a certain mark of atrophy of the brain. Thus in 
infants suffering from chronic diarrhcea the brain may shrink so rapidly that the 
cranial bones overlap one another, but this is due in great measure simply to 
abstraction of liquid from the brain and its membranes. 

Atrophy of the anterior horns of the cord can be certainly demonstrated only 
by examining a series of sections. The ganglion-cells are by no means uniformly 
distributed in different segments of the cord, and thus it may happen that a sin- 
gle section of a perfectly normal cord shows very few ganglion-cells, while 
neighboring sections show them in abundance. 

ICany authorities speak of pigmentary atrophy of the ganglion-cells as distinct 
from simple atrophy; but it does not appear that there is ever any real or marked 
increase of pigment in the cases they describe. As g^nglion-ceUs normally con- 
taining pigment become smaller the pigment does not disappear, and they ao. 
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oordingly seem to have more of it la proportion to their size. Non- 
cells acaroely ever eiliibit any pigment as they atrophy. It maal however be ad- 
mitted that occaBionally after the disappearance of the cells the amouot of pig- 
ment seema to increase. 

Atrophy of the large ganglion -cells of the anterior horns ia followed by atro- 
phy (ainvotroph.y) of the corresponding muscleB: but all muscular atrophy is not 
dependent on loss of the ganglion-cells. EitB, Schultze, and others have d»- 
Bcrlbed cases in which after recent atrophy of the anterior horns of gray matt«r 
the anterior nerve-roots wnre still intact, though the muscleD showed signs of 
degeneration. From this it would appear that the muscles perish more rapidly 
tiian the nerve-fibres. Many authors affirm that loss of the anterior ganglion- 
cells is accompanied by an increase of the neuroglia. This is occasionally tbo 
case, but by no means uniformly: very marked atrophy may bo unattended by 
any such increase. It is worth mentioning Cliat after the total disappearance of 
the nerve-elements from a section of the anterior horns small granular nuaaM 
remain, interspersed among the cells and fibres of the neuroglia. This would go 
to show that the granular-looking substance of the gray matter does not belong 
wholly to the nerve-flbras and ganglion-cell- proooSBes, a view recently re-affirmed 
by EA.NViER(ilrch. dephysiat. i. 1883). 

Atrophy of the anterior horns with or without sclerotic change is often t^ 
garded as a chronic inflammation and described eapuiioinyelilin anterior citroniea. 
In like manner iachsemid softening is sometimes regarded as a poliomyelitis. Th« 
genesis and course of these affections make it obvious that they are non-inflam* 
matory and that such terms are inappropriate. 

References on simple atrophy of the anterior horns and bulbar nuclei: — 
ChabcoT and JOFFBOT, Arch, de piiysiol. 1S69; Piurret, i6id. U. (IS75;; ChabcoT 
and QoHBAULT, ibid : DugUBMMB and JorFUOT, ibid. iv. (1870); Csascot, ibid., 
DiaeoHM of the nervoua ityglem London 1876-80; KEdTSVEH. St. Barth. Hoap. Rep. 
Xni. (1879); Schultzb. Virch. Arvh, vol, 75; CosML and lAvxss. Paralytie gin. 
tpinale ant. aubaiguS, Ouz. mid. de Paris 1875; JAHtsuH, Viertelf. f. Derm, u. 
SyjA. VIII. (ISSl); Erb and SchDLTze, Arch. f. Psych, ix.; Vikrokdt. ibid, nv.; 
QOLTDAJUEB, Bert. klin. IVocli. 1876: Dkj£itiNB, Arch, dephyaiol, n. (1888); sea 
also Art. 647, references on amyotrophic lateral sclerosis. 

Beferencfls on the structure of the cerebellar cortex and cerebellar atrophy: — 
Denissenko, Ardu f. mikros. Anal. xiv. ; Obebstbineb, AUg. ZeitKchr. f. Ptqfch, 
vol 87, Biolog. Centralb. in. (1833); GtoLOi, Arch. ital. p. I. mat. nerv. 1974, 
Riviata sperm, di freniatria 1883, 1883; Fibdleb. Zeitxchr. f. rat. Med. n. 
(1861); Ddoobt, Oaz. hebdom. 1863; Mbtnebt, Med. Jahrb. d. OtsnU. d. Aerete 
in Wiert 1864; I>1ERRFT, Arch, dephystot. iv. (1871-72); E. CukPTON, Tra7U.Patk. 
Soc XXII. (1871); Otto, Arch. f. Psyeh. iv.; Fischkr. ibid, v.; HlTPPKBT, Aid, 
vn.; BiscaoFF. ibid. xu. 

641. Somo of the conditions incladed under the general term atro- 
phy are directly dependent on aplasia or agenesis (Arte. 630 and 633) of 
parts of the brain and cord. Many atrophies detected only in years of 
maturity are in fact aplasias duting from the fcetal period. Other 
atrophies affect nervous structures which have from the begianitig been 
ill-developed or ill -organized. The graater number of cases of cerebellar 
atrophy (Art. 640) unassociated with inflammation or tumor certainly 
belong to this latter class, as do also those cases of shrinking of the cere- 
brum in which close examination of the convolutions and their struotttn 
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allows that the atrophy coexists with local aplasias^ saoh as partial de- 
^<ect8 of the gyri^ etc. Atrophies of the cord^ also, are frequently found 
.cuBSOciated with anomalies of its development. 

When sim'ple atrophy occurs without any visible cause in patients 

^^^ho have a family history of nervous disease, it is natural to suppose 

^fcTiat the nerve-eloments have had some intrinsic weakness of constitution 

"^vrhich led to their premature decay and disappearance: and the same 

^Supposition is permissible even in cases where there is no such history. 

OuDDEN and his pupils have shown that sensory as well as motor 
'Csentres undergo atrophy and lose their ganglion-cells if at birth and or 
in infancy the peripheral end-organs or nerves are destroyed. The ex- 
planation is perhaps this — that in the absence of the end-organ the cor- 
responding central organ is not called on to perform its function and so 
wastes, or at least fails to attain to complete development. 

Loss of peripheral end-organs in later life is only to a slight extent 
followed by similar atrophy. Thus after amputation of the limbs no 
marked changes take place in the cord, the number of ganglion-cells 
and nerve-fibres is apparently unaltered. In a few cases the correspond- 
ing half of the cord has appeared to become smaller, probably from 
thinning of the nerve-fibres. At the same time it must be kept in mind 
that in fifty out of every hundred persons the cord is more or less un- 
flymmetrical (from incomplete decussation of the pyramids), and this 
makes it difficult to be sure that in a given case asymmetry is due to 
pathological causes. 

Loss of the eye and optic nerve leads after a time in the human sub- 
ject to atrophy of the corresponding parts of the optic tract. When 
blindness has lasted for a number of years the atrophy is said (Hugue- 
sux) to extend up to the occipital lobe. 

Senile atrophy of the brain, which is not at all uncommon, seems 
to be due in the first place to mere outwearing and decay of the nerve- 
elements, and in part also to diminution of the natural nutritive pro- 
cesses (see Kostjurin and Hess, Wiener rned, Jahrb. 1886). Cerebral 
atrophy in younger patients reduced and weakened by disease is doubt- 
less due chiefly to disordered nutrition. 

Localized atrophy of nerve-cells and fibres within particular circum- 
Bcribed regions is at times demonstrably induced by atheromatous and 
hyaline thickening of the vessel- walls (Art. 642), or by occlusion and 
obliteration of the circumvascular lymph-channels from extravasa- 
tion of blood or hyaline deposit. As regards the various forms of nerv- 
ous atrophy met with in persons who have long suffered from disordered 
circulation, we must assume that the general cause has led to tiie par- 
ticular effect. Disease of the heart or of the lungs, chronic inflamma- 
tion of the meninges (Arts. 655, 656), and intracranial tumors, all act in 
this way; in the latter case local compression leading to local anaemia 
(Art. 644) aasiBts the more general causes. Lastly we must recognize 
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as causes of atrophy the many injurious agencies which reach the cen- 
tral nervous system by way of the bloody and so damage its constituent 
elements. As examples we may mention lead (Vulpian^ Dejebixb^ 
MoNAEOw^ Popow, and others), and alcohol when taken constantly and 
for a long time. 



GuDDEN {Arch, /. Psuch, n., Graefe'n Arch. f. OphthaXmologie xx., xxi., 
Naturfiyrscherveraamndung in Eisenach 1882) was the first to show that the extir- 
pation of peripheral or central end-organs in young animals is followed by atro- 
phy of the corresponding central or peripheral end-organs respectively and of the 
conducting tracts. Thus extirpation of one cerebellar hemisphere induces atro- 
phy of the restiform body and its three nuclei on the same side and the olivary 
body on the opposite side. Extirpation of one anterior quadrigeminal body leads 
to blindness and proportionate wasting of the nerve-fibres of the optic tract on 
the opposite side. This method enables us to determine the central nuclei, the 
course, and the connections of the various cerebral and spinal nerves, and the 
connections between the nuclei of the cerebral axis, the cerebrum, and the cord. 
FOREL (Arch. f. Psych, vn.), Matser (ibid,), Ganser (ibid, xra), F&bstner (ibid. 
xn.), and Monakow (ibid, xn., xm.) have applied the fhethod, and thereby greatly 
increased our knowledge regarding the nuclei and tracts of the cerebral axis. 
MoNAKOW (Arch. f. Psych, xu.) showed that extirpation of the visual centre in 
the occipital cortex in new-bom rabbits is followed by atrophy of almost the 
entire visual tracts t. e. the corresponding part of the corona radiata (optic radi- 
ations of Gratiolet), the external geniculate body, the lateral (latticed) stratum 
of the external nucleus of the thalamus, to a less extent the anterior quadrige- 
minal body of the same side, the chiasma, and the opposite optic nerve. Extir- 
I)ation of the eyebcdl leads to atrophy of the same parts, most marked however 
in the optic nerve of the same side and in the anterior quadrigeminal body of the 
opposite side. According to Haab a like atrophy or rather aplasia is met with 
in cases of anophthalmia. 

Our knowledge of the secondary degenerations of the visual tract is however 
still very defective, and minute investigation of the histological changes involved 
is much to be desired. Probably the first change is a disintegration of the medul* 
lary sheath of the nerve-fibres (Art. 646): the axis-cylinder appears to persist for 

a time. GuDDEN, SGHIODT- RiMPLER, PURTSOHER, SAMaSLSOHN, BAnMaABTDr, 

Marchand, and others have shown that atrophy of the optic nerve is after a time 
accompanied by wasting of the decussating bundles of fibres on the inferior or 
ventral aspect and of the non-decussating bundles on the dorsal aspect of the 
optic tract. We do not yet know how far this process of wasting may extend. 
Samublsohn followed it up to the external geniculate body: Huoubnin states 
that it extends to the occipital lobe. The descending atrophy induced by de- 
struction of the visual centre in the cortex (hemianopsia) has not been fully in- 
vestigated. Leber thinks that in adults the trunk of the optic nerve does not 
atrophy after a cortical lesion, and only after a period of years when it Ib the 
optic tract that is destroyed. HoscH (Klin. Monatsbl. f, AugenheHk. xvi.) alone 
seems to have actually observed atrophy of the optic nerve after destruction of 
the occipital lobe. It would appear from what we have said above that in the 
case of the optic nerve we may have an ascending atrophy, but the like has not 
been observed in the case of other sensory nerves. The only analogue is appa- 
rently the atrophy of the posterior columns of the cord observed to follow de- 
struction of the posterior nerve-roots, and we might add the instance of ascend- 
ing atrophy of the auditory nerve extending to the temporal lobe, which 
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HUOXTBNIN describes as having occurred in a patient who had been deaf for tnany 
years. 

References on ascending atrophy of the visual tract: — Leber, Qraefe and 
Saemiach'a Handb. v.; Oudden, Arch, /. Ophthalm, 1879; Haab, BeitrUge z. 
OpMhaim., Festschrift fUr JSomer Wiesbaden 1881; Kbllermann, BeUage z- 
mn, MonatM. 1879; Purtscheb, Graefe'a Arch. f. Ophthalm. xxvi. (1880); 
Saxuelsohn, Berl Jdin, Woch, 1880; Baumqarten, Cent, /. med. Wise, 1878; 
Habohamd, Qraefe b Arch. zzvm. ; Mauthner, Oehim und Auge Wiesbaden 1981 ; 
Dbbsohfeld, Brain rv. (1882). 

On hemianopsia and destruction of the cortical visual centre see Art. 025. 

Dickinson {Joum. of Anat. and Physiol, m. 1868), Dresohfeld (ibid. xiv. 
1880), VULPIAN (Arch, de physiol. 1868), Lbyden (KLinik d. Biickenmarkskr. n.), 
DtjtEiNE and Mater {Oaz, nUd. de Paris 1878), and others have described cases 
of atrophy of the motor and sensory centres and tracts in the cord after ampntft- 
tions of the limbs. Objections may be taken to some of their statements, but it 
would appear that the posterior roots, posterior horns, and posterior columns 
may occasionally atrophy: the ganglion-cells and nerve-fibres do not disappear 
outright but become abnormally small and thin. 

It is questionable whether in persons who in adult life have lost a limb the 
corresponding centres in the cortex ever undergo atrophy. Sander (Cent. f. 
med. Wi88. 1875), Luyb (Ckus. dee h6p. 1876), Bourdon (Recherches din. sur lee 
centres mot. dee membres Paris 1877, Bull, de Tacad. de mid. xn. 1888), and others 
have described such cortical atrophies, but it must be remembered that the width 
of the convolutions varies greatly even in persons otherwise normal. Gharoot, 
FkBRlER, and others have faUed to find unmistakable instances. Davida (Virch. 
Ardh, vol. 88) and ElDtNGER (ibid. vol. 89) have found that when limbs are con- 
genitally absent there is atrophy of the spinal nerve-roots, the corresponding 
gray matter, and the lateral columns of the cord, and in some cases (Edinoer, 
QowERS) even of the corresponding cortical centres. 

YULPIAN (Maiadiee du syet. nerv. Paris 1879), DkriRiNE ((Tojb. nM. de Paris 
imfif MONAKOW (Arch. f. Psych, x. 1880), Popow (Virch. Arch. voL 98), and 
othen state that in paralysis from lead-poiBOning there is degeneration not only 
of the muscles and peripheral nerves but also of the ganglion-cells of the cord 
and brain. It does not appear certain that lead gives rise to any primary atro- 
phy of the central nervous system, though apparently there is no doubt that in 
lead-poisoning the brain may contain a large proportion of the metal, and that 
the aifection may be accompanied by grave and chronic mental disorders. For 
reference see Boss, Diaeoaes of the nervous system n. London 1888, and Robinson» 
Brain, yul 1886. 

642. Ischiemie and haBmorrhagic softeniiig. The yessels of the 

brain and cord are peculiarly liable to morbid changes. Sclerosis and 
atheroma are more common in them than in those of almost any other 
organ^ while the small arteries and capillaries of the central nervous 
qrBtem and its membranes might almost be called the fayorite seat of 
hyaline degeneration. Fatty and calcareoas change are exceedingly 
common, the latter being sometimes so extensive and so great that on 
section the vessels stand out from the brain-substance as little rigid 
tabes. Moreover oorpusoular matters passing from the heart into the 
arterial syBtem^ and atheromatous detritus or fibrinous ooagula from the 
17 
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ascending aorta, are very readily swept through the cervical into the 
cerebral arteries. 

The I'OTiBfi.itience is that it is very eoiumon for the arteries of the 
hrain or coru to be andderUy or gradually occluded, the accident being 
followed by grave difiturbaiice of the circulation and nutrition of the cor- 
responding regions. 

The arteriea of the brain and cord have no arterial anastomoses within 
the nerve- substance, and thus after the closure of one of them collateral 
circulation is very slowly and imperfectly established. This is especially 
the case when the neighboring arteries are already rigid and obstructed 
by atheromatous or hyaline change in their walls. 




B. □nrnu&l 
DOnnii pis muter 
id part of tbe cortex without f^anji:- 
Itan-ufillH, the neuro)(lla aiilt r^maliilDg 
Id |ilAa« ' 

. putwItlilittlpbuC tbe capillary oetwork 
remalDLnK 



Engorgement, stasis, and heenkorrhage all lead to local anremia or 
Isduemia of the particular regions affected. Hfemorrbage need not bo 
at all large; even the smallest estravasations. conSned it may be to the 
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pial sheaths of the vessels, have their effect, and other matters^ such as 
products of disintegration, when they collect in these sheaths may by 
compression render the vessel impermeable to the circulation. 

Lastly, compression of the nerve-substance by tumors, exudations, 
etc. (Art. 644) leads frequently to local anaemia or ischsemia. 

When such temporary or permanent ischsemia gives rise to necrosis 
of the substance of the brain or cord, softening of the necrosed region 
speedily takes place. If the ischadmia is unaccompanied by hadmorrhage 
the tissue remains pale and at first only becomes softer and more brittle: 
this process is therefore described as white softening. 

After a few days the substance of the organ is (owing to the rapid 
disintegration of the nerve-elements and the escaped liquid from the 
vessels) transformed into a pulpy mass, containing the products of disin- 
tegration described in Art, 638 together with fat-granule cells of every 
conceivable form. 

In the course of weeks the process of liquefaction steadily advances, 
and at length nothing remains of the nerve-substance but a liquid mass 
rendered turbid by detritus and fat-granule cells. The blood-vessels 
usually persist (Fig. 254 c, Fig. 260 b), and thus the liquid appears as if 
lodged in the meshes of a delicate network of capillaries. After some 
months the liquid becomes clear, owing to the absorption of the products 
of disintegration. 

Around the patch of softening the neuroglia proliferates and gives 
rise to sclerotic thiclcening^ though this is seldom very marked. It 
IB most apt to occur when the patch is small, the patient young, and the 
softening not due to arterial sclerosis. Often after weeks or months no 
considerable proliferation is discoverable, the softened patch being 
surrounded by a zone in which the nerve-elements are in process of 
degeneration and the tissue accordingly more or less interspersed with 
granule-cells. 

The vessels within the softened patch become in part obliterated. 
Cellular and fibrous hyperplasia sometimes takes place in the pial sheaths 
both of the collapsed and of the permeable vessels. 

When hsBmorrhage accompanies the ischaemic softening the products 
of disintegration of the extravasated blood mingle with those of the 
nervcHsubstance and give the patch a red, yellow, rusty, or brown tint. 
The process is then described as red or yellow softening. The mass 
thus contains pigment-granule cells, and after a time flakes of yellow 
or brown pigment and occasionally crystals of hadmatoidoin are deposited 
in the surrounding tissue. 

On ischBdmie softening see Eisbnloh'r (Areh,f, Psych, iz. 1878, on acute affec- 
tioiiB of the medulla and pons), Klebs (Prcig. med. Woch. 1879). 

On hyaline degeneration of cerebral vessels see Wedl (Wiener Sitzungtber, 
ZEAL 1868), Abmdt {Vireh.Arch. vol. 49), Lubucoff (t&td. toI. 57), Bekrdikt 
(Md. vols. 64, 78), Kolbbsnkow (ibid. vol. 85), Nbblsbn (Arch. d. HeOk. zvn. 
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1876), Otto ( Arch. /. Psych, xvi., on anearysms of the vesBels of the cord), and 
references in Art. 686. 



643. The size of a patch of softening depends on that of the yaacu- 
lar territory which has been deprived of bloody and consequently varies 
mnch in different cases. The smallest patches may be too small for 
the unaided eye^ the larger may involve whole convolutions, important 
sections of the centrum ovale or of the basal ganglia, or even entire 
lobes. 

The smaller patches after a time take the form of little cavites filled 
with clear liquid, and when numerous give the tissue a cribriform or 
sponge-like appearance. When the softening has occurred round a small 
arterial branch the space left vacant on absorption of the products of 
disintegration is often filled up by accumulation of liquid in the adventi- 
tial lymph-channel belonging to the vessel, which latter then looks as if 
it ran through a wide lymph-sac resembling that caused by simple local- 
ized lymphatic stagnation or engorgement. The condition in which the 
nerve-tissue is thus as it were riddled with small cavities is commonly 
described as an Stat crxbU (compare also Art. 637). 

The contents of large cysts of disintegration due to ischaemic 
softening are seldom quite clear, the absorption of the solid detritus be- 
ing a very slow process, while at the borders of the softened region 
the disintegration of nerve-substance usually goes on to some extent for 
months or years after the initial lesion. 

When such large cysts lie just under the pia mater or at least not 
very deeply, the overlying tissue in general sinks in and leaves a subpial 
or subarachnoid space which soon fills with liquid. The depressed sur- 
face looks opaque and white or tinged with yellow or brown. On section 
the softened patch is found to contain a milky (or sometimes pigmented) 
liquid traversed by shreds of tissue which are for the most part collapsed 
or still permeable vessels and capillaries (Fig. 260 B^), 

The membranes overlying an old patch of softening are usually 
hyperplastic ((7J ,the blood-vessels also often showing signs of thickening 
(/). A certain amount of cellular infiltration takes place not only into 
the walls of the cyst but also into the soft membranes (pia mater and 
subarachnoid), and this may continue as long as the process of disinte- 
gration goes on. Calcareous concretions are not infrequently formed in 
the thickened membranes, and the ganglion-cells in the parts contiguous 
to the cyst may also become calcified. When a patch of softening lies 
near a ventricle the latter usually becomes dilated by the falling away of 
its walls in the direction of the cyst of disintegretion. 

Ischasmic softening occurs at all parts of the central nervous system: 
in the brain the process is named briefly eneephaloniAlMiay in the cord 
it has been called myelomalacia. 

Softening of the cold affects the gray matter, the white matter, or 
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both together. It is interesting to observe that the anterior horns are 
more liable than other regions to undergo ansBmic and hsBmorrhagic 
softening: the anterior horn corresponds almost exactly with the vascular 
territory of one of the arterial twigs entering by the anterior longitudinal 
fissure, and when the circulation in it is suspended almost all the motor 
ganglion-cells in the corresponding half of the spinal segment must 
suffer. 

Any part of the basal region of the brain may be the seat of soften- 
ings and the disorders of function thus induced are of the most various 
kinds. Occurring anywhere in the pyramidal (or motor) tract it leads to 
motor paralysis which is usually unilateral (hemiplegia): in the neigh- 
borhood of the bulbar nuclei or the conducting paths leading from them 
it gives rise to paralysis of dne or more of the cranial nerves. 

In the cerebrum softening occurs in the territory of the basilar or of 
the cortical arteries. Destruction of cortical centres thus brought about 
results in various motor and sensory paralyses. Thus destruction of the 
angular gyrus and occipital lobe implies loss of vision, destruction of 
the central convolutions and parietal lobe causes paralysis of the limbs 
on the opposite side, destruction of the left inferior-frontal convolution 
iu right-handed persons induces motor aphasia, and so on. If the num- 
ber of patches of cortical softening (Fig. 260) be great, all the functions 
of the brain may be more or less impaired. 

Large and single or small and multiple softening occurring in the 
corona radiata or internal capsule lead to interruption of the motor tract 
and consequently to motor paralysis. 

LocaluBed softening in the anterior horns of the oord is followed by paralysiB 
of special groups of muscles. Thus in a recent case observed by the author the 
muscles of one arm were paralyzed, in another one arm and the diaphragm; 
on examination patches of softening were in each case found in the anterior 
horn of the middle and lower portions of the cervical cord on the same side. Such 
ischsdmic softenings of the anterior horns are frequently misdescribed by clinical 
observers as due to anterior poliomyelitis. Ehrlich and Bbibqsb {Zeitachr, f, 
Jdin, Med, 1884) found that after temporary ligature of the aorta, by which the 
lumbar cord was deprived of blood for half an hour, the gray matter and the an- 
terior roots were completely degenerated, the white columns still remaining 
intact. 

644. Softening from compression. When the substance of the 
brain or cord is in anyway subjected to severe compression , degeneration 
of the compressed tissue sooner or later sets in. Such compression is 
most frequent in the case of the cord> every encroachment on the narrow 
spinal canal involving almost of necessity a pressure on the soft tissue 
which it cannot escape. For example, tuberculous granulations^ caseous 
matter and pus collecting in the epidural space during inflammatory 
disease of the vertebrae^ tumors of the bone^ dura mater, or pia mater^ 
hsBmorrhagic effusion into the membranes, varicosities or angiomatous 
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overgrowth of th^ pial vessels, dilatations of the central canal of the cord 
itself, dislocation of the vertebrae such as occurs iu caries of the spine, 
all give rise to compression of the nerve-substance. 

Loosening or rupture of the ligaments connecting the axis and atlas, 
such as occurs in carious disease of the upper cervical spine or occiput, 
or a blow on the back of the head or neck, may cause the odontoid pro- 
cess of the axis to press upon the medulla oblongata. 

The injurious effect of sudden or gradual compression of the cord, 
apart from any mechanical damage of the tissues, is doubtless due in 
great measure to disturbance of the circulation, leading to more or less 
protracted anaemia of the nerve-substance. When this reaches a certain 
degree of intensity and duration anaemic necrosis and softening are in- 
duced. In like manner if the outflow of blood be hindered by the com- 
pression we have haemorrhage from venous engorgement. The white 
matter is the first to soften; the gray matter usually persists for a time, 
its blood-supply being derived not from the periphery but from the ves- 
sels of the longitudinal fissures. According to Kahler six hours after 
compression the axis-cylinders begin to swell up to such a degree that 
they sometimes seem to distend and stretch the meshes of the neuroglia. 
After the second day they begin to disintegrate, often becoming vacuo- 
lated in the process. 

In the first week or two after compression the substance of the cord 
is white and opaque owing to the quantity of nerve-detritus which is 
present. Then it becomes more translucent, and at length gray and 
gelatinous, as the products of disintegration are absorbed. At the same 
time hyperplasia of the neuroglia sets in, and continues for some months, 
until the tissue is very considerably increased in amount and in density 
(Art. 639, Fig. 266). If the haemorrhage has taken place during the 
process of softening the gray sclerotic tissue is more or less visibly pig- 
mented. 

Compression of the brain differs in its conditions from that of the 
cord much as the cranial cavity differs from the spinal canal. Thus if 
a meningeal tumor slowly encroaches on the space within the cranial 
cavity room is made for it by an efflux of lymph or cerebrospinal liquid 
from the brain, the latter so far altering its form as to become indented 
where the growth presses on it. The brain-substance remains uninjured 
unless the tumor is of considerable size: in this case it may cause a 
localized simple or degenerative atrophy. Degeneration is more common 
in cases of tumor growing within the brain, or of chronic cerebral ab- 
scesses, which by pressure on the sound tissue give rise to disturbance of 
the circulation. 

Sudden encroachments are apt to damage the brain-substance, such 
for instance as are caused by haemorrhages, or inflammatory exudations 
into the meninges or ventricles. Even sudden congestive hyperamia 
may give rise to dangerous intracranial pressure. 
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Increased afflux of blood to the brain^ inflammatory exudations^ and 
hsBmorrhagic effusions determine in the first instance an outflow of cere- 
brospinal liquid from the cranium into the spinal canal: sometimes in- 
deed the liquid displaced is so abundant that the intervertebral liga- 
ments bulge under its pressure. When however the intracranial pressure 
reaches a certain point no further displacement can take place, the 
capillaries of the brain are compressed, the circulation comes to a stand- 
still, and the impaired nutrition of the nerve-elements results in impair- 
ment of their functions. If the pressure is not quickly relaxed by 
re-absorption of the effusion or by efflux of blood, so that the circulation 
is restored, and death does not at once ensue, extensive degenerative 
changes may take place in the parts first compressed. In remoter 
parts the presstire relaxes as the first give way. Thus it is very common 
to find a zone of softening immediately surrounding an extravasation of 
blood or an effusion into a ventricle, but not extending to any great dis- 
tance. 

References:— Erb, Ziemaaen'a Cydopcedia xm.; Leydbn, Klinik d, Rucken- 
mark^erankh. 1874-76; Kahlbb and Pick, Arch,/, Psych, x.; Chabcot, DiBeases 
of the nervoua system n, London 1880, Oaz, m^. 1874; Bouchard, Diet, ency, d, 
sciences mM, (second series) vm. ; Michaud, Sur la myUite et la mhtingite dans 
Us mcd, vertibr, Paris 1871; Beromann, Deutsche Chirurgie part 80, 1880; 
Kahler, Prog. Zeitschr, f, Heilk. m.; Adamkibwicz, Wien, Sitzungsber, 
XLvni. 1883, Wiener Klinik vin., ix. (1884); Wernicke, Fortschritte d, Med, in. 
1885. 

Kahler experimented on compression of the cord by injecting melted wax 
into the spinal canal. Sclerosis resulted only after several months. 

645. Softening from contusion and concussion. When the 
substance of the brain or cord is contused or crushed^ or even violently 
shaken^ it frequently undergoes complete and rapid necrosis and ulti- 
mately disintegrates. 

A moderately abundant spontaneous haemorrhage may have this 
effect, but among mechanical causes the commonest are dislocation and 
fracture of the vertebraB, blows or falls on the head (concussion), cuts or 
stabs penetrating the bony coverings of brain or cord, and projectiles 
reaching the central nervous tissues. Splinters of bone, such for exam- 
ple as occur in depressed fracture of the skull, should also be included. 

The death of the nerve-substance is doubtless due to the direct injury 
to its elements and the rupture of their connections, and in part to the 
disturbance of the circulation and consequent failure of nutrition. 

When the injury is very extensive it may speedily result in death. 
Where the contusion is less severe, as in the case of a blow on the head, 
the part directly injured or even the entire brain is the seat of capillary 
haemorrhage, so that on section its appears mottled or speckled with 
Bpots of red. Extreme violence may cause immediate disintegration of 
the tissue, so that it becomes a mere mass of debris and blood. Menin- 
geal haemorrhage is an almost invariable accompaniment. 
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The changes resulting from traumatic destruction of the nervous 
tissues^ provided septic inflammation is excluded, exhibit the characters 
partly of anaemic and partly of hsemorrhagic necrosis. Liquefactdon and 
absorption of the products of disintegration ensue, the process not being 
essentially different from that described in connection with ischsmic 
necrosis, though the subsequent inflammatory changes are apt to be 
somewhat more intense than in the latter case (Art. 658). If the trau- 
matic softening is confined to the cortex of the brain, we find some time 
afterwards defects in the convolutions, which are covered over by a mass 
consisting of collapsed capillaries, unabsorbed detritus, and granule- 
oells. Sometimes sclerotic thickening of the underlying brain-tissue 
takes place. 

It is Worth remarking that the degenerative changes set up by trau- 
matic violence such as we have just described occasionally go on for 
years after the initial injury, and that a gradually advancing disintegra- 
tion of the borders of the softened region takes place, by which in the 
course of time a very extensive destruction of tissue is effected. Thus 
for example after a blow on the forehead the whole of the frontal lobe 
may perish. Probably this progressive destruction depends on some 
secondary disease of the blood-vessels or obstruction of the lymphatics, 
which gives rise to permanent disorder of circulation and nutrition. 

If the effect of the initial injury is slight there may be no general 
disintegration of tissue, the damage perhaps not extending beyond the 
necrosis and calcification of a few ganglion- cells. 

The changes in the cord are exactly similar to those in the brain 
under the same conditions (Art. 659). 

The clinical symptoms of concussion of the brain and cord {commotio cerebri 
et meduUcR spinalis), namely partial or total loss of consciousness, confusion of 
mind, muscular weakness, disorder of the functions of the cord, etc., are not de- 
pendent on the local damage alone. Even in rapidly fatal cases this damage may 
be but slight. There is in fact a disturbance of the functions of the entire organ, 
due doubtless to the mechanical shock which affects detrimentally the whole of 
the nerve-substance (Koch, Filbhnb, Witkowski, Bbbqmann). 

In infants who die soon after birth we often meet with subdural and intra- 
meningeal hsBmorrhages, due no doubt to rupture of the venous sinuses or sub- 
arachnoid veins from displacement and compression of the cranial bones in the 
act of parturition. 

Workmen engaged in bridge-building and exposed to high air-pressure in 
sunken caissons are sometimes seized with paralysis when they come out sud- 
denly into the free air. Leyden (^rc^. /. Fsych. ix.) found in some of them 
small patches of degeneration in the cord. These he attributes to the raf^d 
escape of gas (oxygen) from the blood, which had under high pressure abeorbed 
it in excess, the bubbles probably forming small emboli in the vessels. 

References:— Bebqbiann, KopfverUtzungen, Deutsche Ohirurgie part 80, 1880; 
FiscHKR, Sammlung Jdin. Vartrdge 10, 27; Bruzelius and KsT, Vtrdwufs 
Jahretber. u. (1880); FbonmDllbr. Die JBilcXpenmarfe82«rrei8Sttii0F, MemorabQun 
1876; W. Mt^LLBB, Path. AmU. u. Physiol, cL ROchenmarka Leipdg 1871; Ebb, 
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Ziemsaeh'a Cydopcedia xm,; Clemens, Die ErschHtterung d. Rilckenmarks, 
DeiUaehe Klinik 1863-65; Obbrstrinbr, Wiener med. Jahrb. 1879; von Reck- 
LiNOHAUSBN, Vtrch. Arch, vol. 80; Jolly, Stud, a, d, Inst, f. exp. Path. Vienna 
1870; KEAFFT-ElBiNa, Die d. CfehimeracMtt, u. Kopfverletzungen hervorgenu 
fenen psych, Krankh, Erlangen 1868; Koch and Filbhnb, Langenbeck^s Arch. 
xvn. (1874); Witkowski, Vxrch, Arch, vol. 69. 

646. Secondary degeneration of the tracts (systemic degenera- 
tions). Destraotion of certain parts of the brain and cord is followed by 
a degeneration of certain corresponding tracts of nerve-fibres^ which is 
called secondary degeneration. It is probably due to the fact that the 
affected tracts are severed from their ^ trophic centres/ or that these lat- 
ter are destroyed. We have ascending and descending secondary degen- 
eration, according to the direction in which the process advances. 

Descending degeneration is commonest in the pyramidal tracts 
(Art. 626, Fig. 246 Pvh Pab), and takes place in all cases in which the 
motor centres of the cerebral cortex are destroyed, or in which the motor 
tract as it passes through the corona radiata, the internal capsule, the 
peduncular region, or the pyramidal columns, is anywhere interrupted. 
The degeneration extends down to the points at which the motor fibres 
leave the anterior horns of the cord. In rare cases the ganglion-cells of 
the anterior horns also are atrophied, and then the m^tor fibres in the 
anterior roots of the spinal nerves become degenerate. When the de- 
struction of the cortical centres is incomplete or only superficial it is not 
usually followed by secondary degeneration. It must however be borne 
in mind that in insane paralytic patients, in whom extensive superficial 
atrophy of the motor region of the cortex has resulted from chronic in- 
flammation, we meet with degeneration of the pyramidal tract: this is 
however probably a secondary disease of the cord rather than a secondary 
degeneration in the strict sense of the term (Art. 647). 

When the primary disease is in the cord, and such that the motor 
tract is entirely interrupted, the anterior pyramidal tract below the af- 
fected section becomes atrophied, but only for a distance of one or two 
centimetres, a few fibres perhaps showing degenerative change for a 
greater distance. In the case of the posterior columns of Burdach the 
degeneration extends downward along some fibres as much as six centi- 
metres. The latter are perhaps fibres which enter with the posterior 
roots and then pass downwards for a certain distance in the substance of 
the cord (Schultze). 

According to Charcot when the anterior portion of the internal cap- 
sule is destroyed secondary degeneration appears in a bundle of fibres 
passing through the middle of the crustal stratum of the crus to the 
pons and probably ending in some of the nuclei of the medulla. 

Ascending degeneration follows upon destruction of the cord or of 
the posterior root-fibres of the spinal nerves. 

If the cord is cut across all the posterior tracts degenerate for a short 
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distance aboYe the point of section^ the eolnmns of Goll (Fig. 246 fgr) 
alone degenerate for a greater distance, namely up to the nucleus of the 
funiculus gracilis. Destruction of the posterior roots has the like effect. 
It is thus rendered probable that the columns of Ooll have their trophic* 
centre in the spinal ganglion-cells. 

If the cord is cut in the upper dorsal region the direct cerebellar 
tracts (Fig. 246 Kslt) above the lesion become degenerate: they pass 
from the vesicular columns (of Clarke) to the cerebellum. According 
to ScHULTZE a small region of the lateral column near the periphery 
also undergoes atrophy. 

Secondary degeneration occurs chiefly after ischsemic softening, 
atrophy from compression, and hsemorrhagic or inflammatory destruc- 
tion of the tracts and centres indicated. It does not always follow 
upon sclerosis of the cord or brain, inasmuch as the conducting tracts 
are apparently not always entirely interrupted in passing through 
sclerotic patches. 

The degeneration takes place simultaneously over the whole extent 
of the affected tract. It is recognizable under the microscope in the 
second week after the initial lesion, disintegration of the medullary 
sheath and axis-cylinder of the nerve-fibres having by that time begun. 
When it has advanced to a certain point absorption of the products of 
disintegration begins, and the familiar granule-cells make their appear- 
ance. The space vacated by the atrophied fibres is filled up partly by 
effusion of liquid, partly by hyperplasia of the neuroglia, though it 
'may be months or years before the latter becomes fairly dense and com- 
pact (Art. 639, Figs. 255, 256). 

So long as the degenerate tracts contain abundance of detritus 
they are white, opaque, and soft. As absorption goes on they become 
gray and translucent; when sclerosis takes place they become firm, and 
at the same time shrink in volume. 

In the text we have spoken only of total secondary degeneration of the longi- 
tudinal tracte of t he brain and cord. Of course particular bundles of fibres may 
likewise undergo degeneration, and even the short transverse or oommiasural 
fibres of the cord. Schultzb met with a case of traumatic injury to the sciatic 
fibres in the lumbar cord, in which only the posterior portions of the columns of 
GoU were atrophied. Nerve-tracts degenerate from the initial lesion up to the 
next terminal organ, and apparently in the direction of normal conduction. 
Some of the fibres of the cord however do not degenerate in either direction 
after an interrupting lesion (Flbchsio). 

BoucuARD and Schiefferdecker found secondary degeneration 14 days after 
lesion, W. Mi^LLER 13 days, and Kahler and Pick 11 days. 

References:— TOrck, Zeitschr. d, OeseU. d. Aerzte in Wien 1850, Wiener 
Sitzungsber. vi. (1851), zi. (1858); Waller, MiUler'a Arch, 1852; Westphal, 
Arch, /. P^ch. u.; Simon, ibid, v.; Lbyden, Deutsche Klinik 1868, Klin, d. 
JtUckenmarkakr, ii.; Bouchard, ^rc^. ghiircUes 1866; Qudden, Arch./, Psych, 
n. (1869); Charcot, Diaeaeea of the nervous system London 1878-80. Legons sur la 
localia, dans les mal. d, cerveau i. Paris 1878-80, Frogris mid. 1879; FLBaBSlo> 
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DU Ltitungabalmen Leipsig 1876, A.rch. d. EeUk. zrm. (1877), Utber St/gUmet' 
iranlniagen Leipzig 1878; Sghduizb, Cent. /. med. Wist. 1676; Virck. Arch. vol. 
79, Areti. f. Pgjfch. xm., nv.; Meter, SHd. xni.j Eahi.er &nd Pics, ibid, x.; 
BiNBWANaKB, Otid. XI.; Schieffbkdboebk, Virch. Arch. vol. 67; Hayem, AnA. 
dephif»M. v. (1878); HOKftB, VinA. Areh. vol, 88. FortaehHtte d. Mtd. m. (1886); 
Ebs, Ziematen'g Cyelopcedta zm. ; Nbelbkh, D. ArtA. f. JUin. Med. zxiv, (I8T0); 
Febhixr, Loeatiaxtion of cerebral di»ea»e London 1878, 7Va;i«. intemat. mcd. 
eongren i. Lcmdon 1881; Brakwell, DiaeoMs of the spinal cord Edinburgh 1884; 
Babth, Arch. d. HeUk. i.; UCixkr, Path. Anat. d. Rii^Aenm. 1871; Ibastibr, 
I>tdigin. moond. de la moHle ipin. coJttic. auxUgiong du txrveau Fiuis 1878; 
L5WRNTHAL, Forttehritte d. Med. i. (188S); Hendel, tfeurolog. CMitroIb. i. (1883); 
HABTiNOTn, SuOe degen. sittem. del midollo tpiiu second., ColUxione ital, di 
iiMdfefno(8dperieB)llaiidia,1385; L&mqley, Brain TUi. 1686. 

647. Primary geleroies of the eolnmns of the eord. Priinai7 
sclerosis or gray degeneratioti is a ohsnf;^ extending over entire tracts 
or colnmns of the spinal cord: it resembles seoondarj degeneration in 
its conrse and reenlts, differing from it however in the apparent absence 
of any interrupting lesion of the condacting paths. 
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Its essential characters are degeneration of the nerve-libreB and hyper- 
plasia of the connective tissue (acleroaia), but the relations of these are 
somewhat different from those observed in secondary degeneration. 
Disintegration of the nerve-elements and increase of the neuroglia be- 
gin almost simaltaneously and go on side by side: indeed some have re< 
garded the neurogliar hyperplasia as the primary disorder and the 
degeneration of nerve substance as secondary to it. There is however 
no real donbt that the degeneration is the primary and essential feature 
of the disease. 

The medullary sheaths are the first to disintegrate, and then the 
azis-oylinders; the degenerating tract thus loses in succession a number 
(d Hs fibres, greater or less according to the duration of the affection 
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{Fig. 261). Fat-granule cells (A e) appear, as in all nerve degenerationB, 
aad aocnmnlatitig chiefly in the lymph-sheathe {d) ot the vessels are 
carried off by these channels. While this is goin]^ on the ceU« of 
the neuroglia (c) begin to multiply, and as the nerve elements dwindl* 
and disappear the connective tissne increases and fills their plaoea 
Thickening of the vessel-walls also takes place. 

Sclerosis is commoneBt in the posterior columns of the cordf and t' 
the anatomical basis of the disease known as tabes doraalis or looomo 
tor ataxy 
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In adrftnceti cases the degeneration and scleroBis may estend over 
the entire section of the posterior columns in the dorsal region of the 
oord (Fig. 262), In the Inmbar region (Pig. 263) the anterior portion 
of the section is almost always eienipt. In the cervical region (Fig. 
264) two lateral segments of the anterior portion are spared or but 
slightly affected. The changes are nsually (unless the degeneration is 
irsal) most marked in the lumbar and dorsal regions, though cases 
occur in which the cervical region is the most affected. The degenera- 
tion ascends within the columns to beyond the obex of the calamus 
Bcriptorius and ceases about the level of the stria acuaticcE (Fig. 248, 
Art. 629). 

When the degeneration of the posterior columns is well-advanced 
their outer surface assumes a gray or grayish-red tint, and on section 
the tissue appears quite gray and translucent. At the same time the 
colnmns appear somewhat shrunken. 

The posterior nerve roots are always more or less atrophic and gray, 
the atrophy being greatest when the general degeneration is moat ad- 
vanced. The posterior root-fibres within the cord are likewise atrophic; 
and not alone those which pass forward through the substance of the 
posterior columns but also those which traverse the posterior root-zones. 
In rare cases some of the ganglion cells of the gray matter are destroyed. 

This degeneration of the posterior columns with the accompanying 
changes in the posterior roots is usually an independent and uncompli- 
cated malady: but cases occur in which simultaneously or subsequently 
portions of the lateral columns also undergo degeneration (Pig. 263 d). 

The portions most apt to be invaded are the posterior (pyramidal 
tracts) and the marginal (direct cerebellar tracts. Fig. 264 k) : some- 
times the marginal sclerosis extends right »ound to the anterior col- 
umns. 

A second form of primary degeneration is that known as amyotro- 
phic lateral sclerosis. It is essentially a degeneration of the lateral 
colnmns extending over the whole length of the cord, and accompanied 
by atrophy of the ganglion -eel la of the anterior horns and the equiva- 
lent gray nuclei in the mednlla. 

The degeneration of the white matter is marked by atrophy, disinte- 
gration, and disappearance of nerve fibres, together with increase of 
oonnective tissue, though the sclerotic induration is not usually so ex- 
treme aa in the corresponding affection of the posterior columns. Only 
vhen the disease has lasted a very long time the new fibrous tissue be- 
come dense and compact. 

In many cases the degeneration is limited to the lateral pyramidal 
tracts (Fig. 265 b): and thus where these tracts have a well-marked 
contour on section, namely in the cervical region, the disease is also 
sharply defined; where they are interpenetrated by other Bystems of 
fibres and extend forwards, as in the dorsal region, it is difficult to make 
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out the exact extent of the disease. If the pyramidal tracts have de- 
cussated completelj at the medalla, the degeneration is confined to the 
lateral columns (Fig. S6d i); but if some of the strands are nndecuB- 
sated then the anterior (or nacrossed) pyramidal tracts are also affected. 
In other caaes again the short tracts in the anterior-lateral columns 
varionslj described as principal tracts (Flechsio) and anterior root- 
zones (Ohabcot) nndergo a like change. These tracts connect the 
various segments of the cord irith each other and with the medoUa, 
and include root-fibres which mn longitudinally for a certain distance 
within the cord before passing out with the roots. 

The direct cerebellar tracts are invariably exempt. In an ascending 
direction the disease has been traced up to the pons and crura cerebri, 
but no further. We are thus ignorant of the upper limit of the change, 
and it is quite possible that it sometimes extends up to the cortex. 
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la the anterior horns it is chiefly the most anterior ganglion-oelli 
which perish (Fig. 266 a); those of the intermedio-lateral tract are 
scarcely if at all affected; while those of Clarke's columns are quite 
exempt. 

Of the motor nuclei of the cerebral axis those of the hypoglossal, 
facial, and spinal accessory nerves are the most liable to atrophic change; 
and to a very much less extent those of the abducena and trigeminal 
nerves. Details regarding the limits to which the atrophy may extend 
are unfortnnately lacking. 

In proportion to the atrophy of the motor ganglion-celb in the oord 
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and medalla we have of coarse progressive atrophy of the corresponding 
motor nerres and muscles. 

Amyotrophic lateral sclerosis is from a pathological point of view 
closely akin to anterior poliomyelitis^ or spinal paralysis with wasting of 
the ganglion-cells in the anterior horns (Arts. 640, 659). 

Charcot, Erb {Virch, Arch. toI. 70), and others incline to the belief that a 

primary form of sclerosis of the pyramidal tracts exists, unaccompanied by 

degeneration of the anterior horns, and giving rise to a group of symptoms 

described by EIrb as spastic spinal paralysis, by Bbrqer as primary lateral 

tderosifl^ and by Charcot as spasmodic tabes dorsalis. Stoffela (Wien, med. 

Woch, 21, 1878) describes a case of sclerosis of the lateral columns only, but the 

anatomical examination was not sufficiently minute to prove that it was a 

primary lateral sclerosis. The like is true of the older instance given by TOrok 

(Wiener Sitzungsi)er, xxi. 1856). Probably it was a case of amyotrophic lateral 

sclerosis. See however Drbschfeld, Joum. of Anat, and Physiol, xv. 1881, and 

the cases and references given by Boss, Diseases of the nervous system u. London 

1883. The author's experience induces him to agree with Leyden (Berl. Min. 

TVoch. 48, 1878), Schulz (A Arch, f, klin. Med. xxm,), Weiss {Wien. med, 

TVoch. 1888), and STRthfPELL (^rc^. /. Psych. Z.), in their view that the symptoms 

of spastic spinal paralysis may be caused by dissenainated sclerosis, myelitis, 

«fleg;eneration from compression, tumors, spinal meningitis, hydromyelia, etc. 

OThe nature of the lateral sclerosis of chronic insane paralytic patients (West- 

-wbaIa, Virch, Arch. vol. 40; Sohultze, Arch, f. Psych, ix.) is still in dispute: 

.IFUECHSIO regards it as a secondary degeneration, Westphal as a primary affec- 

^on. 

References on the morbid anatomy of tabes dorsalis: — Letden, Die graue 

.J^egen. d, hint, R&ekenmarksstrdnge Berlin 1863, KLinik d. RdLckenmarkskr. n., 

JD. Zeitsehr. f. Min, Med. 1877, Art. Tabes dorsalis in Realencydop. d. gesammt, 

^JSeiXkwnde; Pisrrbt, Arch. d. physiol. m. (1870), rv., v., Lessymptomes o^haliques 

du tabes dorsalis Paris 1816, Oaz. mM. de Paris 1882; Fromiiamn, Unters. Hb. 

norm. u.patK Anat. d, RUckenmarks Jena 1867; Rindfleisch, Path, Histology u. 

London 1878; Solly and Clarkb, St, Thos. Hosp. Reports 1870; Westphal, 

Arch./, Psych, v., ix.. xn., xvi.; Wolff, ibid, xii.; Adamkiewicz, ibid, ix., x. 

xn., Trans, intemat. med. congress n. London 1881, Die ROckenmarksschynndsiicht 

Yiemia 1885; Takaos, Cent, f, med. Wiss. 1878, Arch, f. Psych, ix.; Charcot, 

Diseases of the nervous system London 1876-80; Vulpian, Maladies du syst^me 

nerveux Paris 1879; SuiS Woodhead, Joum. of Anat. and Physiol, xiv. (1882); 

Err, Ziemssen's Cyclopaedia xm.; Friedreich, Virch, Arch, vols. 26, 27, 68, 70; 

Str^mfell, Naturforscherversammlung in Salzburg 1881, Arch. f. Psych, xn. 

(1883) (and Brain v. 1882); Jaderholm, Nord. med. Arkiv. i.; Kahler, Zeitsehr. 

f, HeOk. n. (1882); Raymond and Artaud, Soc. de biol. July 1882; Ross, Dis- 

eases of the nervous system n. London 1888 (with numerous references); Bram- 

Wkl>i«, Diseases of the spinal cord Edinburgh 1884 (for good figures); Buzzard, 

Arain Yh 1884 (disease of blood-vessels); Kraus, Neurolog, CentraJb, 1885; 

DftjfaiNE, ^rc^. dephysiol. 1884; Babinski, ibid. 1885; Lissauer, Fortschritte d, 

Med. m. 1886. 

References on amyotrophic lateral sclerosis and bulbar paralysis: — Duchennb^ 

<9a«. hebdom. 1859, 1861; Charcot, Diseases of the nervous system n. London 

1880; Flbchsio, Oeber Systemerkrankungen Leipzig 1878; Barth, Arch, d, HeiUe, 

xn., XV.; DuntNiL, Oaz. hebdom, 1867; Letden, op, cit,. Arch, /. Psych, n., 

HL, yul; Maisr and Kxtssmaul, Virch. Arch. vol. 61; Qombault, Arch, de 
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physiol IV.; Pick, Arch, f. Psych, vin.; Pttres, Arch, dephysiol. 1876; LiPlKB. 
Oaz, mid, de Paris 17, 1878; Wbstphal, Virch, Arch, vol. 40; Kubsmaul, Samm- 
lung klin, Vortrdge 54; Worms, Arch, dephysiol. rv. (1877); Gornil and Upinb, 
Oaz, mid. de Paris 1876; Ferrier, Lancet 1, 1881; Stadelmann, D. ^re^. /. Hin, 
Med, xxzm.; Moeli, Arch,f. Psych, x.; Vibbordt, ibid, xrv.; D£j£rink, Arch, 
dephysiol, vi. (1888); Minkowski, D. Arch./, Jdfn, Med, zzrv. (1884); Obmxeod, 
Brain, vni. 1886 (a critical digest). 

On sclerosis affecting more than one tract ('combined degeneration'): — 
Westphal, Virch, Arch, vols. 89, 40, Arch./, Psych, v., vm., ix. xv. (causatioii 
of spastic spinal paralysis); Kahler and Pick, Qnd, vm., z.; Sohxtltzb, Virch, 
Arch, voL 79, Arch. /. P^ch. v.; Friedreich, Virch, Arch, vols. 86, 27, 68, 70; 
STRthiPELL, Arch.f, Psych, xi.; Provost, Arch, de physiol. TV. (1877); Wolff, 
Arch. f. Psych, xu.; Hamilton, New York med, record xv. (1879); Babbsiu, 
Vircfi. Arch. vol. 76; Ormbrod, Brain vn. 1885 (a critical digest of the literature). 

648. From what we have said in the last Article it will be seen that 
both in tabes dorsalis and in amyotrophic lateral sclerosis the morbid 
change follows the coarse of certain definite tracts, and the question at 
once arises whether in these cases we have what with Flechsiq we may 
call primary systemic diseases. If by a 'system 'we mean one 
definite group of homologous nerve-fibres and their ganglion-cells, and 
this only, these aflfections can hardly be described as simply 'systemic,* 
inasmuch as at least in tabes various systems are involved. Tabes would 
in that case be properly described as a combined systemic disease 
(StriJmpell). But if we include under the term 'system' a group of 
fibres and cells all functionally related, both tabes and amyotrophic 
lateral sclerosis are systemic. 

The morbid change in tabes has been variously interpreted by 
different authors. Letden regards it as a degenerative process, Oyok, 
Friedreich, and Frommakk regard it as inflammatory, Charcot calls 
it a parenchymatous inflammation, Erb a chronic myelitis, Adax-- 
kiewicz thinks the essential fact is a chronic degeneration of the con- 
nective tissue. 

Minute microscopic examination shows however that the process is 
essentially a degenerative one, having nothing to do with inflammation; 
and StrCmpell accurately expresses the facts when he describes it as a 
degeneration of functionally related nerve-fibres. 

According to Pierret, Charcot, and Strumpell the disease begins 
with the degeneration of certain strands of fibres running through the 
middle of Burdach's columns (Fig. 266 a), and usually in the lumbar 
and dorsal regions of the cord. At the same time degenerate fibres 
appear in the posterior nerve-roots, and along the inner (or median) 
aspect of Ooirs columns in the dorsal and cervical regions there is a 
sclerotic strip. After a time Bnrdach's columns in the oervioal region; 
are likewise invaded. 

We have thus at first patches and strips of degeneration occurring in 
centripetal flbres which enter the oord through the posterior roots. Tliis 
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9 followed by eecondary ascending degeneration of the fibres initiaUy 
■attacked in the lower part of tlieir course. Tabes according to this view 
Ithen is a localized multiple ascending degeneration primarily affecting a 
■ part of the region of the posterior columns, which with its associated 
Iflecondary degenerations extends in the course of years over nearly the 
\ whole of that region. 

As to the cause of the first onset of the affection — whether it depends 
I some congenital or acquired weakness of the centripetal tracts, or on 
fc-dUordered nutrition from disturbance of the circulation — it is not easy 
B.to decide. The fact that some forms of tabes appear to bo inherited or 
Lat least congenital (FBiEDiiEicir) supports the former supposition, while 
latter agrees with the observation that very frequently we find 
[olniDst from the commencement of the disease like disorder of the optic, 
Eoculomotor, and trigeminal nerves, while simultaneously with its pro- 
r glass multiple patches of sclerosis appear in otht;r parts of the brain and 
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When simultaneous degeneration of other systems of fibres takes 

we can only suppose that the likp weakness of organization or dis- 

r of nutrition is affecting them also. At least tbei'e is no ground 

r the theory that the imagined inflammatory process has extended 

' Ity continuity from the primarily diseased posterior columns to other 

I tracts. 

At present we cannot say anything as to the real nature of the excit- 
ing cause. Clinical observers mention a great variety of predisposing 
conditions, such as cold, over-esertion, sexual excess, etc. Poubsieb, 
Ebb, Gowers, and others have lately laid special stress on syphilis as 

I the commonest of all antecedents of tabes. If when the pathogenic 
agency is extrinsic the sensory tracts a,lone are affected, we must assume 
either that they have been congenitally weaker than the others, or that 
they are normally less able to resist certain forms of injury, 
The like difficulties arise in the case of amyotrophic lateral sclerosia. 
Here also we are driven to conclude that the disease is a result of A 
^ 
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localized degeneration occurring primarily in the region of the m(rt<ir 
tract, perhaps also in the motor nuclei, and followed by a secondary 
degeneration along the course of tlie pyramidal fibres. This is the more 
likely inasmuch as the degeneration of the pyramidal tracts is most 
marked and typical when the defeneration affects chiefly the mednlla 
oblongata; while a like degeneration beginning in the gray matter of the 
lumbar cord is not as a rule followed by any appreciable change in the 
pyramidal tracts (Art. 640). In some cases indeed (Ziegleb) the 
medulla shows not only atrophy of the ganglion -cells of the gray nuclei 
but also patches of softening in the white matter of the pyramids: 
descending secondary degeneration may well start from the latter also. 

When portions of the white matter of the anterior root-zones and 
neighboring lateral regions are aSected as well as the pyramidal tracts, 
wo may explain the apparent complication by assuming that fibres 
belonging to the anterior (uncrossed) pjTamidal tracts ran throngh the 
anterior root-zones (Flechsiq), as they they sometimes do; while we 
also bear in mind that the atrophy of the ganglion-cells of the anterior 
horns involves atrophy of the root-fibres entering and leaving the white 
substance. Perhaps in some caacs fresh primary foci of degeneration 
appear in the region of the commissural fibres of the anterior columns. 
And when as has been observed in a few instances the posterior colamna 
are likewise affected, we must infer that there too some isolated patch of 
degeneration has led to secondary degeneration of the tract. 

Many authors (Frikdbbich. Schditzk, Kahleb, Pick) have aseerted that 
defective development of the coadtieting columns ia frequently the principal 
cause of primary systemic degeneration. In support of Ihie they point to the taot 
that certain formB are hereditary (FRmDRBIca, Virek. Arch. vols. R8, 70; Rt^n- 
MEYER, ibid. vol. SI; ORBSrUFBLD, Liverpool and Manchester tnerL and mrg. 
repf>r(«lv. 1870; Ormerod, Brain vu. 1884; Etekett Smith, BoKfon vatd. and 
Mtrg. journ. 188S; Bdrt, Brain, vni. 1830. with summary of oases), and that in 
these cases post-mortem ezaminatiou has revealed changes explicable only oa 
the supposition of imperfect development of the iiord. It cannot be denied that 
in some cases hereditary conditions play a considerable part. In others, and 
tbeee the majority, there is no evidence of such conditions, and we most look 
elsewhere for the causes of the disease. EbB (D. Arch. f. klin. 7iied. xxiv. (II^TS), 
Cent.f.mtd. Wias. 1BS\, Trans, internal, med. congrtmn. 1881, Berl. klin. Woeh. 
82, 1883), Fou&mKS (L'ataxie locojiiotriee d'oriffint a^hQitique Paris 1883). Go w- 
BKB {Lancet 1, 1881). ALTHAt;s (TVaiu. intemat. med. eongreM ii. 1881) VoiOT ant) 
RuUPF {Berl. klin. Wneh. 18S3). EuLKKBCRd {Virch. Areh. vol. flfl), and olliers 
have pointed out the great aiKnificance of syphilis in this connection, some going 
00 far as to say that 80 to 90 per cent vt tabic patients have suffered from syphilis. 
Even though other observers like We^stpba.!. and Bitzzard have been unable to 
agree with such high estimates it appears plain that the influence of syphilis in 
the genesis of the disease ia an important one. 

AOAHKIEVncz has carefully investigated the distribution of the blood.vessela 
in the cord ( H'lVner SUeungshfr. LIIKIT.. LUXV. 1883, 10. 1834) and shows that 
the degeneration of the posterior col umna is coextensive with the vascular terri- 
tory of the arteries which enter from the posterior circumference and the pos- 
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terioT lougttudiDBl flsaiire. Even if we cannot auppoae that all the vessels enter- 
ing from these situations become successively diseaseil, we luaj at least imagine 
that the initial or primary leaion is due to disease within the territory of some of 
them, and that this lesion is the starting-point of secondary degeneration of the 
coireaponding tracts. This at least wouW explain why the proceaa sometimes 
does not extend over the whole of tbe posterior columns and the adjacent gray 
matter. On the other baud the fact that the disease of tbe posterior columns so 
oftsn coexist with like disease of other systems and tracts ehows that the degen- 
eratioR may start in other vascular territoritPS aUo. 

TttOZER iArvh. f. Psych, xiii,) states that in ergotism changes resembling those 
in tabes appear in the posterior columns: according to LeVDEX this is also the 
case in peLagra (Art. 36B). BBU>fELiJ (JVans, internal, med. congress U. 1881) 
attributes an aSection presenting the symptoms of lateral sclerosis to the use of 
bread contaminated with Lathyritu cicera. If these observations are confirmed 
is numerous cases they will go to show that certain poisons have a selective 
action on definite tracts of the central nervous system (Adbiani, La pellagra 
Perugia 1880; Althacs, Brif. Med. Joum. 1, 1884). 

The fact that we occasionally meet with thickening of the meninges in tabes 
does not prove that the disease originally starts in meningitis. The thickening 
of the pia mater may quite well be a secondary process, though of course it is 
possible that it may be primary and give rise to tbe characteristic degenerative 
changes in the cord. 

Wbbtphal {Virck. Arch. vols. 39, 40, and Arch. f. Psych, xn. 1882) and Clacb 
{Allg. Zeitschr. f. Psych, xxxviii. 1881) have shown that in patients Buffering 
from paralytic dementia (general paralysis of the insane) gray degeneration or 
sclerosis of the posterior columnsis very common. The inference is either that 
such patients are peculiarly liable to tabea, or ibat tbe exciting causes, which in 
the brain produce the changes that are manifested aa progressive paralysis, are 
potent to give rise in the cord to gray degeneration. See Stbwabt, Glasgow 
Med. Joum. 1886. 

D&itmNE {Soe. de biologie Feb, 18, 1883. Arch, dephysiot. 1883, Complearendiu 
18SS) states, what had already been pointed out by Friedrkich and Westphal, 
that in tabea the peripheral nerves undergo degeneration. He inters that the 
affection is primarily a peripheral one; but the facts alford no real ground for 
such a supposition. See also Sakaet, Ardi. f. Psych. ST.; Oppbnhbui and 
<0, Neurol. CentraOt. 11, 1886. 



649. Multiple sclerosis. This is a peculiar affection of the brain 
and cord characterized by the formation of a number of gray condensed 
patches in the nervous tissues. It is either confined to the cord or ex- 
tends over the whole of the central nervous ayatera. 

The patches are some of them superficial, some deep: in the former 
case they can be recognized by their gray color. Sometimes they are 
rounded in shape, sometimes elongated and irregular. Their diameter 
varies from 1 millimetre to 50 or more. On section they look uniformly 
gray and translucent, occasionally one or two are mottled with white and 
softer than the others. They are usually sharply-defined against the 
sound tissue, though now and then a patch is surrounded by an ill-defined 
zone of a grayish-white or mottled appearance. In general they are firm 
and dry, but cases occur in which they arc softer than the healthy tissue 
and contain a quantity of liquid that escapes on section. 
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The dense patches (Fig. 26?) conaist; of a cloBe feltwork of delicate 
eh arply-con toured fibres, beset with a larger or smaller number of nuclei. 
Within the larger and firmer patches no nerve fibres can be Been; in the 
Bmaller and more recent or round the border of the larger ones a tew still 
persist (a): they are usually normal in appearance, though sometime* 
they show signs of degeneration. Fat-grannie cells are in some caasa 
entirely absent, though in general a few can be seen. 

The vessels (c) are at times unaltered, in other cases their walls 
nndergo a hyaline thickening or the adventitial coat is denser than usnaL 
Sometimea too the adventitial lymph- sheaths contain lymphoid and 
grannie- carrying cells, while leucocytes in varying number are scattered 
through the surrounding nerve-tissue. 

Most of the nuclei that are visible belong however to the nenroglia- 
cells, which have a scanty piotoplasm and a large number of glistening 
processes (Art. 638, Fig. 253). The feltwork is in fact essentially 
composed of the interlacing processes of these cells. 



Fia. Vf7. ScUDuma patcb in tbe itbite il 
(Sertton treated wflfcifaUer> fluid, altohol. a 



A few corpora amylacea occur here and there. 

The softei- and more gelatinous patches have a looser feltwork, with 
wider meshes and interstices. Those that are mottled with white con- 
tain numerous granule-cells and other products of nerve-disintegration. 
If they lie within the gray matter they sometimea contain also atrophied 
and shrunken or hyaline and swollen ganglion-cells. 

The affection is commonest in the cord, and varies very greatly in its 
extent. There is nothing special about the manner in which the patches 
are distributed: they may lie anywhere iu the gray matter as well as in 
the white (Figs. 268, 269, 270). When they interrupt conducting 
tracts, more or less extensive secondary degeneration of these ensues, bat 
it is surprising to note how frequently the latter change is absent eren 
when the sclerotic patches are pretty large. If the scleroaisslioald omim 
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the (leatrDCtioQ of ganglion-cells iu the anterior horns aotoQ of the 
anterior root-fibree of courae become atrophied. 

In the brain the chief seats of multiple sclerosis are the white matter 
uear the lateral veotriclcs, the corpus callosum, the corpora striata, the 
pons, the crura cerebri, and the dentate nucleus. Often too the optic, 
olfactory, and trigGminal nerves, and the roots of the spinal nerves, are 
iound diseased. In the case of the brain we now and then find that a 
large portion of the roof of the lateral ventricle is tranatormed into gray 
jKlerotic tissue several millimetres thick. Multiple sclerosis of the cor- 
iex ie comparatively rare. 

GiiO. In most cases when the gray patches of multiple sclerosis come 
under observation tlie tissue-change is well advanced, and appears to bo 
due to increase of the neuroglia and coasequent compression and atrophy 
of the nerve-elements. This late appearance gives us however no certain 
knowledge as to the origin and course of the affection. Even when the 
by hyperplasia of the connective tissue is the most obvious f 




a, disHdmliiiiteil pulcbts 
a, diflsemliiBted palcbffi 

tnre in the ultimate result, it does not follow that the change began 
with such hyperplasia. 

In fact there is no doubt that in many caaea the disease begins as a 
degeneration, dependent primarily on a disturbance of nutrition, aud 
first affecting the nerve-elements. Cases sometimes occur in which the 
typical gray sclerotic patclies are accompanied in the brain and cord by 
othera which are mottled with white, or uniformly white and opaque, or 
eren pale-yellow; and tJiese manifest on the one hand all grades of degen- 
erative change, on the other au obvioua proliferation and hyperplasia of 
_ the neuroglia (Art. 638, Fig. 253). In teased preparations we find not 
H only abundance of nerve-detritus and granule-cells, but also numer- 
H OUB ueuroglia-cells whose protoplasm is abundant and nuclei multiplied: 
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and ae we have aeen (Arts. 638, 639) there is no doubt that degeneraEre" 
changes in the nerre-elements may be followed by multiplicatioo of 
neuroglia-cells and formation of acierotic patches. 

The changes we are considering are certainly often of a oon-inflam- 
matory kind, being simply the results of disordered nuLrition due to 
change or impurity in the blood, to thickening or degeneration of the 
vesBel-walls, or to disturbance of the circulation. It is at any rate re- 
markable how frequently we find morbid changes in the vesaol-waUa in 
connection with sclerotic patches, Ooce however a sclerotic hyperplasia 
hae begun it may extend to contiguoufl parts without any antecedent 
degeneration. 

Though we are thus able in a number of cases to refer the Bclerotie 
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procesB to a primary degeneration, it dies not follow that this is the 
invariable rule. Both in the brain and in the cord inflammatory pro- 
oeasea may be set up which after tbey have caused the destruction of a 
certain amount of nerve- substance come to an end by what we might call 
sclerotic cicatrization. 

When a patch of inflammitory degeneration is formed and the acute 
changes have ceased, absorption of the detritus and exudation takes place 
exactly as in the case of ischsmic degeneration or softening. If the 
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destraction is eztensiTea permanent defect or hiatus will remain, if it is 
more limited after the disintegration and absorption of the nerye- 
elements there is left a tissue consisting of neuroglia (Fig. 271 B) and a 
network of yessels (d). This is partly old and persisting tissue, partly 
new-formed; its essential components are stellate or multipolar cells (b) 
^irliose processes freely anastomose. After absorption is complete a clear 
liquid containing a few leucocytes {c) lies in the meshes of the tissue. 
7he result is a gray moist gelatinous patch, an example of what is called 
Si'tiy gelatinous degeneration. 

Such gelatinous patches are usually surrounded by a zone in which 
the network of neurogliar fibres is much denser (ef), and might almost 
be called a feltwork, and the nerve-elements of the contiguous tissue are 
as it were embedded in the dense overgrowth which surrounds them (0). 
Q?hi8 change which in gelatinous patches is only marginal becomes in 
other cases general. Dense hyperplasia of the neuroglia may take place 
t^liroughout the whole extent of a degenerating patch, and give rise to 
"^hat is called hard sclerosis, or simply sclerosis (taken in a restricted 

). 

Sclerotic patches such as we have described occur chiefly as the result 

isolated local inflammations in the cord (Art. 659). Whether the dis- 

^sase known as multiple sclerosis is frequently or indeed at all a result of 

zxnultiple inflammations is a question still unsettled. The occurrence of 

^a disseminated miliary encephalitis and myelitis is in favor of an affirma- 

^ve answer. 

Although we are thus able in many cases to refer the causation of 
multiple sclerosis to primary degenerative or inflammatory processes^ 
other cases are met with in which there are no grounds for such an 
assumption. These are cases both of ordinary multiple sclerosis and of 
the form which is described as granular ependymal sclerosis. The 
latter is a morbid change of the lining membrane of the cerebral ventri- 
cles characterized by the formation of small prominent gray granulations 
on its surface. In extreme cases these beset the ependyma so closely 
that it feels rough to the touch. Sometimes the little prominences 
coalesce and form reticulate or arabesque patterns on the surface. 

Histologically the change consists in a new-formation of neuroglia^ 
the fibrous feltwork being exceptionally dense in proportion to the num- 
ber of cells or nuclei present. The cylindrical epithelium which invests 
the ventricle sometimes continues to cover the prominences, sometimes 
falls away and leaves them bare. 

Diffuse forms of ependymal and subependymal sclerosis are also met 
with. If the process extends from the floor of the fourth ventricle to 
the deeper structures it may cause the destruction of the ganglion* 
cells in the gray nuclei of the cranial nerves. 

We do not yet know the nature of the exciting cause of these affections: 
the fact that they are frequently associated with chronic meningitis 
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would suggest that they are of a chronic inflammatory character. In 
some cases circa mvascular collections of cells are found in the subepen- 
dymal tissue, and in this respect the granulations recall the structure 
of inflammatory papillomata of the skin (Art. 394). 

Not infrequently extensive proliferations take place in the connectiTe 
tissue about the central canal of the cord; they occur both in patches 
and as continuous longitudinal growths (Art. 637). As they are met 
with chiefly in connection with malformations of the canal, or in regions 
which experience shows to be liable to congenital anomaly, i. e. ifbout 
the posterior columns, it seems fair to suppose that they depend on some 
congenital anomaly of structure in the tissues. Moreover, these prolifera- 
tions are sometimes accompanied by sclerotic patches in other parts of 
the central nervous system, and hence it is not improbable that other 
multiple scleroses may occasionally be referable to disorders of develop- 
ment. 

Many writers speak of all gray degenerations, hard or gelatinous, as sclerusea. « 
The etymology of the term {6KXtjpo$ hard and dry) would limit its application to 
the former variety. If however we extend the word to cover both varieties, , 
and indeed they are genetically ^uivalent, we should perhaps speak of them a^ 
hard sclerosis and gelatinous sclerosis respectively. 

The genesis of multiple sclerosis (called variously disseminated, insular, focaV 
or cerebrospinal sclerosis) is still very differently explained by different writers. 
Some regard the degeneration of the nerve-elements as the primary lesion, others 
the hyperplasia of the neuroglia: others again describe the process as a chronic 
inflammation, or affirm that the overgrowth of fibrous tissue starts from the 
vessel- walls. In the authored own investigations, undertaken specially to deter, 
mine these questions, he found that in recent cases the degenerative changes were 
so marked as to admit of no other supposition than that they were primary, and 
the multiplication of neuroglia-cells secondary. Cases do occur however 
where no patches of sclerosis can be found in which this pre-eminence of the 
degenerative changes is clearly apparent: and it is therefore not easy to dis- 
prove the statements of Charcot and others who regard the overgrowth of 
fibrous tissue as the primary cause (by compression) of the degeneration of the 
nerve-elements. Various facts go to show that forms of cerebrospinal sclerosis 
occur which are the result of anomalies or disorders of development, and are thus 
related to the periependymal growths met with in syringomyelia. It is also 
possible that other forms are due to the formation of multiple foci of inflamma- 
tion. 

References on multiple sclerosis: — Leydbn, Deutsche Klinih xv. 1868 and 
Klinik d. Riickenmarkskr,; Rindfleisch, Virch, Arch. vol. 26; Zenker, Zeitschr. 
/. rat Med. xxrv. (1865), D, Arch. f. klin, Med, viii. (1870); Charcot, Diseases 
of the nervous system i. London 1876; Bournkville, La scUrose en plaques dis- 
.s^in^ Paris 1869; ScHiJiMf D, Arch, f, klin, Med, vra.; Buchwald, Qnd, x.; 
Otto, ibid, x.; Jolly, ArcJi,/, Psysch, in,; Arndt, Virch. Arch. vols. 64, 68; 
MoxoN, Ouy's Hasp, Reports xx. (1875); Dickinson, Cheadlb, Drbschfbld, Med. 
Times and Oaz, 1, 1878; Leyden, Charit4-AnncUen m., ^rc^ /. Psych, vi. (scle- 
rosis of bulbar nuclei), Berl. klin. Woch, 1878; Schultzb and Rumpf, Cent. /. 
med, Wiss. 1878; Erb, Ziemssen's Cyclopcedia xm.; Frommann, Vireh. Arch. voL 
54, Normale und path. Anat. d. Nervensystems Jena 1876, Die GewebsverOnd, bei 
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^K ■midt. Sclerose- Jena 1879; RiBBaRT, VireJi. Arch, vol, BO; FBtRDHANIt, Jahrb. f. 
H Paych.IV. (1883); Bramwell, ZJigeosea of the spinal cord Edinburgh 188* <(or 
H good flgurea); Gowers, Lancet 1, 18Sfl (mili&ry sclerosis of brain). 

On ependymal sclerosis aiid spinal periependymal sclerosiB:— RokitA-NSKT, 
Handb. d, path. Anat. i. (trans. Syd. Soc. London 1850); Virchow, Oeaamm. 
jlbAaniKujigen Frankfort 1858; Wkiss, (Esterreich. med. JaJirh. 1878; Maonan 
aad HiEBZEJEWSKT, Arch, deptiydol. 187S; Leydkr, Klinik d. BOckenmarkikr. 
n,: ScHOLTZK, Virvh. Arch. vols. 70, 87; Fribdrsich, ibid. vol. 28; Kahler and 
Pick. Areh.f. Brj/ch. vdl ; Eickbolt, fltiii. x. ; WEaTPHAL, Brain vi. (1883); Arcli. 
f. P»gch. XVI. (1885); see also Art. 887. 

Oa multiple and diffuse Bcieroais in infants and children^— VON RecklinO- 
HAD8BK, Verh. d. geburtshilfi. Ge»flUch. eu Berlin I9li9: NEUHECTTKHand Steiner, 
Prager VierteljahraKhr. f. praet. Reilk. XI. (3); HpmpHBKTB, Med. Times and 
Gas. 2,I8T7; Follabd. tancei S, 1878; Habtdbobn, Areh.f. Faych. ii.; Pollack, 
ibid. zn. 

651. When from simple or degenerative atrophy or inflammatory 
disturbance of nutrition the nerve-elements belonging to a considerable 
extent of tissue have perished, a diffuse hyperplasia of the connective 
tisene often seta in, and in advanced cases gives rise to a continuous in- 




■dnration, or dif^ise sclerosis as it is called. This change occurs for 
instSnce in simple atrophy of the cerebellar cortex (Art. 640), It is also 
common in atrophy of the marginal portions of the cord and in atrophy 
of the cerebral cortex, such as follows grave local disorder of nutrition 
from chronic inflammation of the pia mater. In the cord we may have 
a miirginal sclerosis of this kind {Fig. 273), exactly resembling in its 
structure the scleroses we have already described. In the cortex of the 
cerebrum tho induration is seldom great, aud it is only on microscopical 
■ examination that the stellate nenroglia-cells and their fibrous processes 
are seen to be more abundant and more obvious than in the normal tissue 
(Art. 65(i, Fig, 27U). Only when tho antecedent atrophy has been very 
extensive is the hardening of the surface so palpable as to be recognizable 
by the finger. 

This induration is secondary, but there is also a form of primary 
hyperplasia of the neuroglia which sometimes extends over considerable 
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portions of the central nervous system. In the general enlargement of 
the brain known as cerebral hypertrophy (Art. 633) the connective tissue 
is said to undergo a notable increase, giving the tissue a leathery or 
rubber-like consistency. This increase is more obvious in some peculiar 
indurative condition of particular portions of the brain, in which the 
normal form and aspect remain unchanged while the size is more or less 
enlarged. A convolution, a lobe, the corpus callosum, or the basal 
ganglia may thus become indurated en masse; or in the white matter ill- 
defined portions of tissue may be palpably harder than the parts around 
without any discoloration or other apparent change. Such indurations 
are all due to increase of the connective tissue: in some of them the 
brain-substance is transformed into a felted mass of delicate fibres con- 
taining a few scattered nerve-cells and nerve-fibres or in some parts none 
at all. 

Diffuse scleroses cannot be sharply distinguished from the new- 
growths known as gliomata (Art. 662), and must be considered with thenu 
We know nothing as to the causes of the change, though it is at least 
possible that they are dependent on some disturbance of the histological 
development of the tissues in which they occur. 

References on diffuse sclerosi:): — StrI^mpell, Arch, f. Psych, iz; 8ieicbns» 
ibid. X.; F. Schultzb, ibid, xi.; Zacher, ibid, xm.; Greiff, ibid, xiv.; Erleb, 
Diffuse Himsclerose In. Disb. Ttlbingen 1881; Cotard, Himiatrophie cMbrale- 
Tbdse de Paris 1868; JendrAssik and Marie, Arch. d. physicl. v. 1885. 



CHAPTER XOY. 

INFLAMMATORY DISORDERS. 

Serous inflammations. 

652. Acute inflammatory exudations having a serous character take 
place into the substance of the brain and cord^ into the membranous en- 
Telopes^ and into the yentricles; and they give rise to grave and even 
fatal disturbance of the nervous functions. 

Acate serous leptomeningitis is an affection in which a sudden 
congestive hypersemia is followed by serous effusion into the subarach- 
noid and pia mater^ and into the cerebral ventricles. The quantity of 
liquid found in the membranes at the time of death varies somewhat in 
different cases, but it is seldom great. The amount of blood in the con- 
gested vessels is also by no means constant. The ventricles are more or 
leas dilated by the effusion (inflammatory internal hydrocephalus); 
sometimes so greatly that the convolutions are visibly depressed and 
flattened by pressure against the skull, while the cerebrospinal liquid is 
to some extent forced out of the subarachnoid spaces. The choroid 
plexuses are usually hyperaemic: the liquid in the ventricles and sub- 
arachnoid spaces is clear or slightly opalescent, and often contains 
minute flakes of fibrin. It is richer in albumen than the normal cere- 
brospinal liquid (Huguekin) and has floating in it a few pus-corpus- 
cles. A few extravasated leucocytes may be seen in the neighborhood of 
some of the cortical vessels. 

The disorder is commonest in infancy or early childhood, rare in 
adult life: it not infrequently accompanies the early stages of infective 
diseases such as measles or scarlatina. Very probably the oedena of the 
brain and meninges which sometimes supervenes in nephritis is in part 
at least of inflammatory origin. Perhaps too some of the cases in chil- 
dren are induced by the virus of epidemic cerebrospinal meningitis (Art. 
653): frequently however no cause can be certainly assigned, though 
scrofula, rickets, and syphilis are believed to be predisposing conditions. 

If the inflammatory oedema is not fatal it often disappears speedily,, 
though sometimes it issues in a chronic inflammatory condition mani- 
fested by thickening of the meninges and permanent and increasing 
dilatation of the ventricles: this condition is called chronic hydro* 
cephalas^ and it sometimes comes on gradually and insidiously, that is 
to say without any markedly acute onset. 
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Of more common occurrence than these genuine diffuse serous exu* 
dations is the localized inflammatory oedema of the hrain, cord, or 
membranes which is set up around foci of purulent, granulating, septic, 
tuberculous, syphilitic, or traumatic inflammation, or around new 
growths. 

When the nervous tissue is the chief seat of oedema it looks moist 
and glistening, and is softer than in health. There is usually some ac- 
companying circumvascular extravasation of leucocytes, partly in the 
adventitial sheaths of the vessels, partly in the surrounding tissue. 

Purulent inflammations. 

653. Puralent leptomeningitis. Purulent inflammation of the 
soft membranes (pia mater and subarachnoid tissue) is preceded first by 
the hypersBmia which is the first stage of all acute inflammations, then 
by serous exudation, and lastly by an extremely abundant accumulation 
of leucocytes in the circumvascular spaces. The veins, engorged and 
dilated, show streaks and patches of yellow along their course, and these 
rapidly extend, owing to the continued extravasation and infiltration. 
The opacity thus occasioned sometimes becomes so dense that the gjri 
of the brain and the surface of the cord are entirely concealed by it. 

In simply purulent meningitis the exudation is composed of pus- 
corpuscles and extravasated liquid. In the sero-purulent and fibrino- 
purulent forms the exudation has a turbid muddy appearance, is more 
liquid, and contains granules, fibres, and (less frequently) hyaline clots 
of fibrin. 

The exudation lies mainly in the clefts and spaces of the pia mater 
and subarachnoid tissue. The cells covering the trabeculsB of the con* 
nective tissue are for the most part oast off and degenerate. The veins 
and venules are thickly surrounded with leucocytes, and their walls 
penetrated by them. Sometimes the venous channel is crammed with 
leucocytes, especially towards its periphery; sometimes it is plugged 
with hyaline or granular coagula. When the arteries are surrounded by 
extravasated cells the adventitial coat is seen to be infiltrated with them, 
and the like is often true of the middle and inner coats. 

The cortex of the brain and the cord are sometimes all but unaffected 
by the meningitis, being perhaps only slightly moister than usual, though 
it is frequently possible to demonstrate that changes have here and there 
taken place in the nerve-elements. In the cord we find swelling and 
partial disintegration of the axis-cylinders and degeneration in the 
medullary sheaths and nerve-roots. In the cortex the ganglion-cells 
become swollen and lose their finer processes. 

Often enough the infiammatory change advances along the yesaelB 
to the cortex, the pial sheaths especially of the veins becoming filled 
with leucocytes. Or the change may extend to the nervous tissaes ia a 
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more generally diffused manner (Art. 654). The nerves issuing from 
the brain and cord are frequently infiltrated with cells. 

When the inflammation extends through the transverse fissures of 
the base of the brain to the telae choroideas within the ventricles, a puru- 
lent or sero-purulent exudation is poured out, the liquid contents of 
the ventricles are augmented and rendered turbid, and the plexuses 
swell up and become covered over with pus or fibrino-purulent flakes. 
The ependyma and underlying brain-substance become moist and some- 
times morbidly soft. When the distention of the ventricles is great the 
"brain-substance is compressed, the gyri flattened, and the subarachnoid 
liquid forced out; the result being that the meningeal structures of the 
convexity become morbidly dry. 

The seat and the extent of the inflammation vary greatly, depending 
of course on the exciting cause and on the manner in which it reaches 
the membranes. As to the nature and properties of the exciting causes 
we know little, but it is probable that micro-organisms are frequently at 
work, and probably also specifically distinct micro-organisms in different 
forms of the disease. In many cases micrococci have been found in the 
inflamed tissues, but it is not likely that they are always of the same 
kind or the same virulence. 

Irritant matters (organic or not) may reach the meninges in the first 
place by way of the blood-vessels, in which case we might call the men- 
ingitis embolic. 

If it chiefly attacks the convex surface it is described according to its 
distribution as local or general, unilateral or bilateral, meningitis of the 
convexity. Affecting the base it is called basal or basilar: meningitis, 
and in the case of the cord spinal meningitis. In basal meningitis the 
cerebral axis is usually covered with pus, and the subarachnoid cisterns 
arc much distended with the exudation. 

Haematogenons purulent meningitis occurs in connection with 
traumatic pyaemia, gangrenous and croupous pneumonia, ulcerative 
tuberculous phthisis, endocarditis, gangrenous bed-sores, acute rheuma- 
tism, purulent pleurisy (empyema), scarlatina, typhoid, inflammation 
of the umbilicus in infants, etc. It is moreover the essential symptom 
of the infective disease known as epidemic cerebrospinal meningitis* 
As its name indicates the exudation in this disease extends over cord 
and brain, though by no means uniformly. When the inflammation is 
at its height it is usually purulent or fibrino-purulent, seldom haemor- 
rhagic, though cases rarely occur in which some small haemorrhages do 
not appear. If death ensues within the first few days the quantity of 
exudation poured out is very small: sometimes nothing but a circum- 
vascular infiltration of cells can be made out. In more advanced stages 
the subarachnoid liquid has a turbid whey-like appearance. 

Both brain and cord are always involved, the cellular infiltration 
spreading from the pia mater along the vessels or directly to the cortex 
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of the brain and the substance of the cord. In addition to this small 
patches of inflammation (sometimes haemorrhagic) are invariably found 
in the interior of the cerebrum: StbOmpell says they are usually yery 
numerous. The smallest form mere clusters of cells in the pial sheaths 
of the vessels, the larger ones are quite extensive cellular infiltrations, 
and are accompanied by softening of the infiltrated region. If the 
patient survives these patches may become abscesses. Epidemic cere- 
brospinal meningitis is thus accompanied by encephalitis and myelitis, 
and even after cessation of and recovery from the meningeal affection 
cerebral abscess may be left as a sequela. 

A second group of purulent inflammations are due to extension 
from contiguous parts, either by continuity or by way of the blood-ves- 
sels or lymphatics. Thus ostitis of a vertebra or of the petrous bone 
extends directly to the meninges: suppuration of the nose, frontal sinu- 
ses, base of the skull, scalp (ulcers, erysipelas, eczema), internal ear, 
and eye (panophthalmitis) lead to suppuration of the membranes, the 
various vessels which pass from the bone inwards to the membranes 
serving as channels of infection. Especially dangerous is puriform 
softening of thrombi within the veins of the skull or the sinuses of the 
dura mater. Lastly, purulent inflammation of the brain itself nxay lead 
to the like in the meninges. According to some (Fischer, Billboth, 
Huguekin) simple concussion of the brain without any wound of the 
soft parts or bones occasionally gives rise to purulent meningitis; 
HuGUENiK and others say the same may occur after sun* stroke. 

The inflammation in all these cases will naturally begin where the 
irritant or exciting cause first acts, that is to say, it begins as a local 
affection. The wide communication between the several subarachnoid 
spaces contributeb however to the speedy extension and generalization of 
the process. 

Purulent meningitis, especially when it is cerebral, is usually fatal, 
though in some cases of the epidemic cerebrospinal disease recovery 
takes place. In the latter event the exudation is in the course of time 
re-absorbed, but usually certain whitish thickenings of the membranes 
due to fibrous hyperplasia, and some permanent dilatation of the ventri- 
cles, remain as evidence of the attack. Under certain conditions not 
fully understood the acute inflammation passes into a chronic one. the 
membranes undergoing cellular infiltration and becoming remarkably 
thickened. When the inflammation has been mainly conflned to the 
pia mater, it may result in atrophy of the underlying nervous tissues 
(Art. 656). 

STRi^MPELL and Weiqebt have suggested that in cerebrospinal meningitis the 
infective virus may perhaps pass from the nose into the interior of the skull. The 
author is unable to accept the suggestion. Though he is convinced that purulent 
meningitis does not start from the nose, the phenomena of the epidemic affection 
appear to exclude that channel of infection. The manner in which the iidftm- 
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^M matory chaage is distributed over the various parts of the meninges, the occur- 
^r rence of numerous foci within the brain and cord, the frequent accompaniment 
of arthritis in various joints, etc., all indicate that the poison is spread by the 
channel of the blood-vessels, and thus reaches the central nerfoua system. The 
inflammation of the superior nasal meatus is a mere concomitant of the menln- 
gilia. 

t References on cerebrospinal meningitis :—ZlBUSSKH, ZiemMen's Cylopadia n.; 

WuKDERLiCH, Arch. d. Hfilk. v., vu.iZesker, D. Areh.f, klm. Med. i.; Stb&m- 
PELL, ibid. Kxx.; L*ncebeaux, TraiM cTanat. pathol. n.; Radclifpe, Rejpiolda' 
Syst. of med. n. 1868; Burdon-Sandebson, Rep. of Med. Off. of Privy CaunoU 
1866. 
654. Purulent encephalitis and myelitis. In purnleDt menin- 
gitis the underlying nerve-tisauo undergoes more or leas extensive 
inflammatory change, and we might therefore very well describe the pro- 
cess as a meningoencephalitis or meniogomyelitia. Under certain con- 
ditions however the inflammation of the brain or cord becomes the more 
marked feature, and this affects even tho naked-eye appearance of the 
aSected parts. This is especially the case in traumatic inflammations, 
set up by cuts, blows, stabs, or gun-shot wounds. The tearing and 
bruising of the tissue by the mechanical violence gives rise to disinte- 
gration or necrosis of the nerve elements, while the weapon which causes 
the injury may penetrate the substance of the brain or cord, or drive 
before it splinters of bone, or lacerate the blood-vessels and lead to 
hiemorrhage into the meninges or into the nerve-substance. If the 
vound becomes septic decomposition of the eitravasated blood and of 
J the damaged tissue takes place, and this induces violent purulent or 
putrid meningitis, encephalitis, or myelitis. The decomposing matters 
HBSume a dirty-brown, gray, or greenish color and give oft a putrid odor. 
The actual inflammation begins with swelling of the nerve- sub stance 
I And the formation of numerous points of hemorrhage. The change 
I first appears in the part near the injury, hut often spreads widely, the 
L hemorrhagic extravasation extending deeply into the tissue, and also 
' over a considerable area of the cortex beneath the inflamed pia mater. 
When the vessels are lacerated ab initio the swollen nerve -substance is 
tinged more or less deeply with yellow from the diffusion of the coloring- 
matter of the extravasated blood. 

»The biemorrhagic foci lie always in the immediate neighborhood of 
amall vessels, but as they grow larger they spread beyond the region of 
the adventitial lymph-sheaths into the nerTe-tisaiie, and when tho change 
je no longer quite recent they appear infiltrated with leucocytes which 
have left the vessels. This migration of leucocytes is the first stage of 
the suppurative process, and it steadily increases, until at length the 
^^ nerve-tissue is as it were inundated hy the multitude of extravasated 
^L cells, and presently undergoes degeneration and dissolution. When a 
^K^|K>rtion of the tissue is thus liquefied and converted into a yellowish or 
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grayish or putrid pus-like cream^ the encephalitis or myelitis has issued 

in abscess. 

In like manner purulent meningeal inflammations due to other 
causes {e. g. suppuration of bone, or septic embolism) sometimes extend 
to the substance of the brain or cord and lead to abscess. As a rule 
however the process is not so violent or so rapid. 

When irritant matters reach the interior of the brain or cord through 
the blood-vessels without affecting the meninges on the way, a local in- 
flammation is set up which at flrst may not extend to the pia mater. If 
the irritant is one which has the power of setting up suppuration (such 
as the pyaemic micrococci), and lodges in a capillary or small vein, ita 
first effect is to produce minute hasmorrhagic extravasations. These in 
the course of a few days become yellowish-white, with perhaps some 
slight blood- staining in the larger patches, and rapidly assume the ap- 
pearance of abscesses. The number of extra vasated white cells increases 
steadily, and at length the nerve-tissue breaks down and liquefies. 

If at the same time one or more of the arteries have been blocked 
by embolism the inflammatory changes are accompanied or preceded by 
those characteristic of anaemic or haemorrhagic necrosis (Art. 642). 
The final result is however the same: an abscess is formed, distinguished 
only from those already described by its possibly larger size. 

Both forms of embolic suppuration occur under the same conditions 
as lead to purulent meningitis, namely pyaemia, endocarditis, suppura- 
tion or gangrene of the lung, putrid bronchitis, croupous pneumonia, 
cerebrospinal meningitis, etc. 

Embolic abscesses arise most commonly in the cerebral hemispheres 
and cerebellum, rarely in the cerebral axis, and more rarely still in the 
cord: they are sometimes multiple. They contain as a rule creamy- 
yellow or pale-greenish pus. The smallest are as large as a pin's head, 
the larger ones may occupy the greater part of a lobe: most frequently 
they are from the size of a walnut to that of a hen's egg. 

When recent the wall of an abscess has a broken-down appearance, 
the tissue around being oedematous and often beset with small points of 
haemorrhage. If close beneath the pia mater an abscess generally sets 
up meningitis, and if it breaks into a ventricle a violent inflammation 
of that region ensues. 

Only the very smallest abscesses are capable of absorption and re- 
pair by cicatrization. The larger ones, if not fatal by pressure or men- 
ingitis, become enclosed in a granulating capsule or membrane and may 
exist for years in a quiescent state. So early as four weeks after its 
first appearance an abscess may be walled off from the surrounding 
tissue by a gray or grayish-red zone: in the course of months the zone 
grows broader and firmer, measuring from 2 to 5 mm. across. This is 
simply granulation tissue, which by and by is transformed into oioatri- 
cial fibrous tissue. In old abscesses the enclosing membrane is thus 
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made up of an inner granulating layer of cells and yessels and an outer 
fibrous layer. 

Once encapsuled or ' encysted ' in this way^ the abscess slowly grows 
by the accumulation of pus derived from the granulating membrane; 
this secretion is probably not continuous^ and in -long-standing abscesses 
must be very slight. The surrounding brain-tissue is compressed^ and 
sometimes atrophies or eyen degenerates and breaks down. At any mo- 
ment moreover inflammatory oedema and fresh cellular infiltration may 
be set up in the compressed tissue, and these give rise to disturbance of 
the cerebral functions and often enough lead to a fatal issue. Nor is 
the danger of perforation into a ventricle or extension to the pia mater 
by any means removed when the abscess is e&capsuled. Oerebellar ab- 
scesses may by pressure on the veins of Galen set up dropsy of the ven- 
tricles. Becovery from a large abscess is indeed possible only after sur- 
gical evacuation of its contents. 

Referenoes on cerebral absoeas: — Lbbbrt, Virck, Arch. vol. 10; SOHOTT, 
WUtrOmrg. med. Zeitschr. n. (1863); Billroth, Arch, d. HeWe. 1863; Huoubnin, 
Ziemsaen'B CydopcBdia zn.; R. Mbybb, Zur Path. d. Himabscesse In. Diss. 
ZOrich, 1867; Maas, Berl Tdin, Woch. 1869; Wyss, Jahrb. d, KinderheHk. iv. 
(1871); CRUYBiLmBR, AnaU pathologique part 83; Naxtwbrck, 2>. Arch. f. Jdin^ 
med. znz; Rettblhbim, ibid. xxxv. 1885 (abscess after empyema); Eisblbbbrg, 
Urid. (abscess after sunstroke); Toynbbb, Disecuea of the ear London 1868; Qull, 
Chiy'a Hosp. Beportaia. (1867), BeynoHdt^ Syat. of med. n. London 1868; Haysm, 
An^. dephytiol. 1868. 

Chronic Meningitis. 

655. Secondary forms of chronic leptomeningitis. Ohronic 
inflammation of the cranial or vertebral bones^ or of the dura mater, 
are apt sooner or later to extend to the arachnoid, the subarachnoid 
tiasae, and the pia mater. This extension occurs most commonly in 
tuberculous and syphilitic disease, though it is also met with in other 
inflammations, such as for instance are set up by mechanical injury to 
the bones. The idiopathic inflammation known as internal pachymen- 
ingitis, which is characterized by the formation of false-membranes and 
adhesions on the inner surface of the dura mater, sometimes extends to 
-the inner meninges also. 

The arachnoid having no vessels of its own is only passively affected 
\9j the inflammatory process, and undergoes more or less extensive de- 
generative changes. In the pia mater on the other hand, and in the 
vascular portions of the subarachnoid meshwork, inflammatory dis- 
turbances of the circulation make their appearance, and lead in the first 
place to infiltration of the latter tissue and of the arachnoid. 

The next stage varies with the character of the inflammation. If it be 
of tubercnlous or syphilitic origin, in course of time the arachnoid, the 

mbaraohnoid tissae, and the pia mater become milky and thickened. 
19 
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partly from cellular infiltration, partly from the new-formation of 
fibrous tissue. Adhesions are not infrequently formed between the 
dura mater and the arachnoid. These are usually most dense and 
abundant in traumatic pachjrmeningitis; in the idiopathic form they 
are soft, fibrinous, and vascular. 

But secondary chronic infiammations of the inner meninges are still 
more frequently the result of acute or chronic disease of the brain and 
cord. Every subpial inflammatory and degenerative process affecting the 
nerve-substance is capable of inducing meningeal inflammation: and 
tumors of the brain or cord act in like manner either directly, or 
through destructive changes in their own substance or in the tissue 
about them. 

The pia mater and the surface of the central nervous organs stand 
in the closest possible connection, and in aU degenerative processes 
affecting the latter, whether they are inflammatory or not, some of the 
products of disintegration are apt to reach the pial tissue and the sub- 
arachnoid spaces, and there give rise to turbidity or (in the case of 
haamorrhage) yellow or brown pigmentation. The turbidity is more 
marked when the disintegrated matters possess irritating properties and 
excite inflammation. Then abundant extravasation of leucocytes ensues, 
and in time a more or less extensive flbrous hyperplasia is the result. 
In many cases the hyperplasia is well marked (Art. 642, Fig. 260), the 
meninges becoming dense, thick, white, and opaque. Both the sub- 
arachnoid and the arachnoid tissue take part with the pia mater in this 
hyperplasia, the trabeculaB of the former becoming thicker and coarser, 
new trabeculaB being formed, and the characteristic structure of the 
tissues obscured or altered. Calcareous concretions are common in the 
thickened membranes; and peculiar-looking cells are aggregated into 
spherical clusters, then become homogeneous, and lastly calcified, and 
are surrounded by tiny capsules of cells and new-formed fibrous tissue. 

Secondary meningitis of the spinal cord is similar to that of the 
brain, and follows upon infiammations of the vertebrae or spinal dura 
mater. In some cases the inflammation also extends to the substanoe « 
of the cord itself. 

656. HsDmatogenons chronic leptomeningitis. We have already-^ 
pointed out (Arts. 652, 653) that acute meningitis of hasmatogenoi 
origin, if not fatal, may issue in recovery by re-absorption of the exuda- 
tion; but this is frequently accompanied by some thickening of the 
membranes due to new-formation of flbrous tissue. In certain not full; 
understood conditions the acute disorder passes into a chronic form,, 
characterized by persistent cellular inflltration, and consequent thicken — 
ing and opacity of the meninges; chronic internal hydrocephalus is s 
. further sequela. 

But there are other forms of chronic leptomeningitis which as to 
their causation, rise, and progress, differ notably from the foregoing. 
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We refer to those chronic (more rarely acute or subacute) inflammatory 
processes which are the moat frequent though not invariable antecedent 
of certain mental disorders, especially that known as paralytic dementia 
or progressive paraljBix of the Insane. Tlie processea in question 
and the mental disease as commonly defined are not exactly co-estensive; 
on the one hand they may be absent in cases where the mental disease 
exists, and on the other they are met vrith in cases where the symptoms 
if any have been other than mental. 

The morbid conditions refi-rred to have certainly not the same eti- 
ological or clinical sigoiScance in all cases: they may be divided into 
two groups according to their anatomical characters, in other words ac- 
cording to their situation and the nature of the textural changes they 
induce. 

In the first place we have changes affecting mainly the arachnoid and 
subarachnoid tissues and giving them a whito opaque appearance, the 
opacity being limited to spots and streaks or more uniformly diffused: 
it is most apparent over the sulci aud the subarachnoid cisterns, and 
occurs both at the base and on the convexity of the brain. It is still 
doubtful whether these opacities are always of inflammatory origin. 
They are histologically due to fibrous thickening, endothelial hyper- 
plasia, or more rarely to cellular infiltration. If we are to reckon them 
provisionally as due to chronic inflammation, this would probably be 
best described as chronic arachnitis or external Icptomeniugitis. 
As to their causation they are observed in connection with chronic ven- 
ous engorgement and with certain morbid states of the blood, as in alco- 
holism and chronic nephritis. 

Of greater importance than the changes gnst mentioned, which after 
all can hardly be supposed to induce grave disorder of the nervous fanc- 
tions, are certain chronic affections which involve chiefiy the pia mater 
and underlying nerve-tissue: in their later stages at least they are un- 

»inista!fably inflammatory, and are therefore appropriately included 
nnder tlie terms chronic nieniiigoeneephalitls and meningomyelitlB. 
When the morbid process is well advanced the soft membranes, espe- 
cially the pia mater, are visibly milky and opaque, the change showing 
best in the sulci along the blood -veesels, and sometimes also on the 
ridgea of the convolutions. It is moat common in the anterior parts of 
the brain, namely the frontal and parietal lobes, the other parts being 
little or not at all affected. Cases however are described in which the 
change is most marked in the temporal lobes. 

The moat striking of the textural changes is nndoubtedly the cell- 
ular infiltration which pervades the pia mater (Fig. 373 k), and to a less 
degree the subarachnoid tissue (b). This is occasionally accompanied 
^1 by a more or less extensive fibrous hyperplasia of these structures. In 
^B* later stages accumulations of leucocytes (ij, and in smaller quantity 
^B red blood-cells and brown or yellow pigment (»',), appear in the adveati- 
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tisl Bheatihs of the cortical veaeels, and sonietimes even of those supply- 
ing the white matter. Bnt qo great accumnlatioas of cells are as a rule 
met with iu the mass of the brain-subatance itself. The cellalar infil- 
tration is not nniform, varying mnch eren within the tissue of the pia 
mater. In the cortex comparatively few vesaels are surroanded by 
masses of celh, and in the white matter perhaps one or two at most. 
Some of the vessels however show hyaline or fibrons thickening of the 
adventitial coat. 
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The nerve-snbstanoe of the cortex is probably never entirelj normal 
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in these oases; though it is not always easy to demonstrate the change^ 
that exist. In very chronic cases it is often visibly atrophied, its depth 
being diminished to a half or a third of the normal: but the atrophy is 
far from being always uniform over the affected area, being sometimes 
most marked in particular convolutions or parts thereof. The atrophied 
areas are usually pale, seldom reddened, and are occasionally somewhat 
indurated. 

As the white matter is at the same time diminished the affected por- 
tion of the brain is on the whole perceptibly smaller, and the space 
left vacant by the shrinking is filled up by liquid collecting in the sub- 
arachnoid tissue. Sometimes too the ventricles are dilated and their 
ependyma beset with granulations (Art. 650). When the atrophy is 
extreme the brain is sometimes so remarkably shrunken that it weighs 
less than 1000 grammes. The affection is therefore aptly described as 
atrophic meningoencephalitis. 

The outer layers of the gray matter are usually the most altered. In 
both p]h^midal-cell layers {ef) the number of cells is diminished, and 
here and there are patches in which all of them have disappeared (g). 
In sections mounted in Canada balsam the loss of the nerve-elements 
causes the tissue (normally so densely granular) to look as if it were full 
of holes and gaps, nothing but a fine scarcely- visible reticulum remain- 
ing at certain points. The layer (e) of small ganglion-cells (pyramidal 
cells) shows this in the most marked way: the neuroglia may be hardly 
apparent (/), or it shows as a meshwork of glistening fibres (e) inter- 
lacing irregularly or disposed in steUate patterns. The points of inter- 
section of the fibres are sometimes occupied by nuclei, and now and then 
it is possible to demonstrate that the fibres are simply processes of the 
neuroglia cells. When the cortex is not visibly thinned the atrophy is 
slight and hardly to be made out in Canada-balsam preparations. Per- 
osmic acid brings out the fact that some of the nerve-cells are breaking 
down, with dr without the formation of fat-granules. 

The medullary or white matter of the brain is often in these cases 
not only shrunken but also interspersed with foci of degeneration. 

The cord and pia mater is in like manner subject to cellular infiltra- 
tion: not infrequently there is also present some degeueration and 
sclerosis of the pyramidal and of the posterior columns (Arts. 647, 648). 

In the disease known as paralytic dementia or progresaive paralysis, which 
is characterized by loas of intellectual power, emotional derangement, and illu- 
flions, the atrophic form of hsmatogenous chronic meningoencephalitia is anex- 
ti^emely common lesion. It mast however be mentioned that not only this form 
t>ut other chronic inflammations from traumatic injury of the head may lead to 
progxeasive paralysis, and that in patients who have died of the latter disease all 
that is found in some cases is simple non-inflammatory degeneration of the cor- 
tex and meninges. It would thus appear that the disordered nutrition and de- 
ffoneration of the ganglion-cells and nerve-flbres is the essential feature; the 
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inflammatory infiltration and the increase of the fibrona Btr uot ur eB serre to indi- 
cate the natore of the process (Art. 067) bnt do not determine the clinical symp- 
toms. 

Baylb describes progressive paralysis as a chronic arachnitis, Cauceil u 
chronic periencephalitis, Perohappb as softening of the brain, Tuozek as chronic 
meningitis, Maqnan as diffuse interstitial meningoencephalitis, Mkndel as dif- 
fuse interstitial cortical encephalitis, Lxtys as diffuse interstitial sderoeis. Most 
writers regard the affection as an inflammation corresponding in general to what 
we have described as chronic meningoencephalitis. The interpretations given to 
the various morbid appearances differ widely. Thus Mierzbjkwbky and VoiSQi 
regard the fibrils and stellate cells, which are often so markedly visible in the 
atrophied cortex, as fibrinous. Mendel, Lubuhuff, Sblvili, and others attribute 
much importance to the stellate cells, and think that they multiply considerably. 
This can only occur in a very few cases and to a limited extent. As a rule they 
are not increased in number, but they are merely more visible in the absence oi 
the nerve-elements. The statements sometimes made as to multiplication of 
the ganglion-cells cannot be regarded as proven. 

It is frequently asserted that in progressive paralysis the pia mater is abnor* 
mally adherent to the brain-surface, tearing away the latter as it is stripped off 
— ^but the test is of little value. It often fails where there is the most marked 
change both in pia mater and cortex, and only shows that the brain-substanoe is 
abnormally soft: the effect is in part at least due to post-mortem changes. It is 
better not to try at all to strip off the pia mater, for it renders the brain almost 
useless for minute examination afterwards. 

MiERZEJBWSKY and others have affirmed that in this affection filamentous 
processes and ramified connective-tissue cells are found attached to the vess^ 
of the cortex when isolated: the description is accurate, but the phenomenon is 
not characteristic, as it is found in connection with other morbid conditions and 
even occasionally in healthy brains. Simon, Arndt, SoHthiS, and Obxifp have 
found in paralytic and other brains patches of clear hyaline substance in the 
neighborhood of the vessels. 

According to TuczBK {Neurol, CentrcUb, 1883) in paralytic dementia the medul- 
lated nerve-fibres of the cortex are especially apt to be lost, and that chiefly in 
the island of Reil and Broca's convolution (left inferior-frontal); while the 
ascending-frontal gyrus, the paracental lobule, the second-temporal gyrus, and 
the parietal and occipital lobes are usually free from change. The loss of flbres 
is first apparent in the superficial layers. 

In one case of chronic basal meningitis Manz (Orcufe^a Arch, f, OpMhaUnu 
1888) met with large endothelial growths in the pial sheath of the optic nerve, th 
nerve itself being atrophied. 

On the morbid changes in the brain in progressive paralysis (general 
of the insane):— Meynert, Viertey, f. Psych, 1868; Westphal, ^rc^ /. PSffch. 
I.; Simon, ibid, n.; Greipf, ibid, xrr.; Zaoheb, ibid, xni., xiv.; Mbschede^ 
Virch. Arch. vols. 84, 56; TiQOBS, AUg, Zeitschr, f. Psych, xx.; SGHihJB, ibid, 
XXV.; LuBiMUFF, Virch. Arch. vol. 55, ^rc^. /. Psych. 1874; Miebzejbwskt, 
Etudes 8ur lea Uaiona ciribralea dana la paralyaie ginhvle Paris 1875, Arch, de 
physiol. 1876; VoisiN, TraiU de la parol, gin, dea aliSnia Paris 1879; Mendel, 
Die progr. Parol, d. Irren Berlin 1880, Berl. Jdin. Wgch. 1883, Neuroi. CentraO). 
1888; ScHULTZE, Arch. f. Psych. XI.; Selyili, Zur path. Anat, d. Dementia 
parol. In. Diss. ZQrich 1876; LuYS, Oaz, mid, 88, 1876; E:leB8, Prog, med, WocK 
1870; EMHINQHAU8, AUg. Paychopathologie Leipzig 1878; Tugzbk, Dementin 
paralytica Berlin 1884; Krapelin, Arch. f. Psych, xv. 1^; Harhuhh, HHd. 
XVI. 1885 (mental disorder following injury to the head). 
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On like changes in the cord;— TiJECK. Wiener Sitzang^T. u,, m., tvi,; 
Westphal, Virch. Arch. vols. 89, 40; Maonan, Oaz. da hSpitaux U, 1876; 
BlVWABT, QUugov) Med. Jtmm. 1886. 



657. The letiologf of hannatogenous ahronio meningoeQcephalitis 
ia in mniiy respects imperfectly understood. Hereditary prediapoeitioa, 
Bevere mental labor, exciting or exhaustiog influences of every kind, etc. 
have all been observed as antecedent conditions, and in siich cases the 
hypothesis of an infective or toxic exciting cause seems to be excluded: 
Buch a cause is conceivable only in cases where the process is associated 
with diseases like cerebrospinal meningitis, typhoid, erysipelas, articnlar 
rheomatism, etc. And even here the secondary aSection may well be 
the result of disordered natrition rather than of any special extension of 
the primary disease. 

Moat cases of chrouic raeningoencaphalitis and meningomyelitis would 
thus appear to be in their inception mainly dependent on degenerative 
changes due to excessive functional activity or to disorder of the circula- 
tion. 

In recent cases of mental disorder presenting the same symptoms as 
the lesion we are considering, that is to say in what is olinicatly progres- 
Bive paralysis, the changes fonnd are fi-equently degenerative only, little 
if any evidence of inflammatory disease being discoverable. White 
turbidity of the pia mater is the chief of these changes, and it is due to 
an accumulation in the tissue of small globules and granules of tat, 
fatty and broken-down cells, and occasionally fat-granule cells. ThiB 
detritus cannot have been wholly produced at the points where it is 
found by the degeneration merely of the meningeal endothelium or of 
extravasated cells; it must at least in part be derived from the brain- 
substance: and as a fact like matters are found in small quantity in the 
pial sheaths of the cortical vessels, while the vessel-walls themselves 
show here and there spots of fatty degeneration. It is also of special 
interest to note that t^ome of the gang] ion -eel Is are likewise fatty. 

It often happens that no signs of inflammation appear at the sites of 
degeneration, though there are often small hEemorrhagic extravasations 
or pigmentary deposits to indicate that the circulation has been dis- 
turbed. It must be remembered that congestive hypersemia alono, such 
ae frequently accompanies excessive functional activity, is capable of 
increasing the intracranial pressure, and thus of compressing the capil- 
laries, retarding the circulation, and bringing about local ansemia and 
engorgement with ail their consequences. 

But although simple disturbanees of circulation and nutrition play 
sn important part in the causation of progressive paralysis, it must not 
be forgotten that in otherpartsof tlic brain or cord, such ae the centrum 
ovale or the columns of gray matter, close examination may reveal col- 
lections of leucocytes in the adventitial sheaths of the vessels. These 
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are sometimes very abundant, and can hardly be regarded as mere 
accumulations from stasis in the lymphatics^ bat are almost certainly 
evidence of inflammation. The occasional combination of multiple 
sclerosis (like that of recent encephalitis and myelitis) with meningo- 
encephalitis is of interest as showing that the process is one which in 
some instances at least is not limited to the cortex^ but affects the whole 
central nervous system. As the disease becomes more advanced^ the 
evidences of inflammation become more numerous, a result probably of 
the continuous action of the same exciting causes as first induced it. 

These observations hold of a number of the cases: in others the 
inflammatory nature of the lesion is apparent from the commencement. 
Some acute cases are indeed described in which post mortem the 
hyperssmia and saturation of the brain with liquid effusion were unmis- 
takable. 

Chronic leptomeningitis is somewhat frequently associated with 
exudative pachymeningitis (Art. 664). 

The apparent prominence of the neurogliar meshwork with its stel- 
late cells in the atrophied portions of the cortex is at first due simply 
to the disappearance of the nerve-elements. Later on an actual multi- 
plication and hyperplasia of the neuroglia-cells may take place, as in 
other atrophies of nerve-tissue. 

The occasional combination of meningoencephalitis with degenera- 
tion and sclerosis of the posterior columns of the cord would indicate 
that the latter lesion is secondary, resembling in origin those changes we 
have already described. The spinal pia mater when it is affected at all 
is apt to be most thickened over the posterior half of the cord, and this 
has probably something to do with the locality of the scleroris. The 
degeneration of the pyramidal tracts which is sometimes met with in the 
disease is perhaps dependent on the degeneration of the motor centres in 
the cortex (Flechsig), though this is questioned by Wbstphal (Art. 
647). 

Chronic leptomeningitis of the cord alone, apart from the secondary 
forms dependent on inflammation of the dura mater, vertebras, or cord- 
substance, is most commonly a termination of an acute attack. Most 
writers state that it may also be due to catching cold, and it sometimes 
follows mechanical injury. It is marked by the presence in the soft 
membranes of opacities, thickenings, and adhesions to the dura mater, 
and at times by increase and turbidity of the subarachnoid liquid. 
Marginal sclerosis, multiple sclerosis, and degenerations of some of the 
columns are occasionally present in the same case. 

Cicatrization and Sclerosis. 

658. Repair of woaods of the brain and cord. Bruises, cats, 
stabs, and gun-shot wounds of the brain are usually fatal from the 
supervention of purulent meningitis and encephalitis. More rarely 
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abscessea are formed whicli are evacaated and healed up by graanlstioD 
and cicatrization. It is only when the wound ie aseptic or is at ouoe 
protected from septic infection that we can expect healing without sup- 
paration. 

The destnictiTe changes set up by a traumatic lesion vary with its 
natnre. Bruises and contusions are the most dangerous, stabs and 
panctures the least so. 

When the brain is punctured (Fig. 274 a), as by a dagger-wound, in 
the first place hiemorrhage takes place, and the tiasne immediately con- 
tiguoua is thereby destroyed. A patch of anaamic or tuemorrbagic 
necrotic softening {b) la thus produced, the meninges overlying the part 
^ing usnally infiltrated with blood. , 





d, looe of degeiuntJoD 
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At the boundary between living and dead tissue a more or less intense 
inflammation (c) seta in after a few hours, and thia by degrees constitutes 
a zone of demarcation. The infiammatory procesa advances mainly 
along the vessels {c) entering from the pia mater, and in a few days the 
iuflamed tissue softens and liquofies, while the inflammatory cellular 
iafiltrstion extends more and more into the necrotic patch (i). The 
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latter also liquefies and is absorbed, though months or years may pass 
before all the detritus is carried off. 

Around the inflamed region the nerve-substance suffers from impaired 
nutrition, and a considerable portion of it undergoes degeneration (d), 
indicated by swelling, fatty change, fragmentation and disintegration of 
the ganglion-cells {e) and nerve-fibres. The inflammatory zone is thus 
surrounded by a broad zone of degeneration. 

During the first few weeks the inflammatory zone is chiefly made up 
of vessels, small round-cells, larger formative cells, and fat-granule and 
pigment-carrying cells. The latter are always very abundant so long as 
absorption of the products of disintegration and extravasation goes on, 
the fat-granule ce^Js being visible also in the zone of degeneration. 
After some weeks or months new flbrous tissue is gradually elaborated, 
plainly starting from the vessels that enter the inflamed region from the 
pia mater: the necrotic region is thus more and more surrounded and 
at length filled up with new-formed fibrous tissue. The fibres are 
sometimes close-set and wavy, sometimes loose and areolar, and are the 
product of the fibroblasts derived from the extravasated leucocytes and 
the connective-tissue cells of the pia mater and the vessel-sheaths. 

This cicatrization is a very slow process, and after months or years 
the scar may still contain multitudes of round-cells. The encapsnled 
necrotic patch only disappears after the lapse of many months, and the 
degenerative changes external to the infiamed region persist as long or 
longer. Rarely does the degeneration result in fibrous hyperplasia and 
sclerosis, though when this happens the sclerosis is apt to be very exten- 
sive. In like manner the fibrous thickening of the wounded pia mater 
often extends over a large area. 

This is the process of repair in comparatively small wounds: it is of 
course modified if there has been extensive laceration of the brain-tissue. 
As we mentioned in Art. 645 in speaking of contusions, the develop- 
ment of fibrous tissue is apt to be slight and incomplete, and the process 
takes the form of progressive ischaDmie softening. 

This account of the repair of the wounds of the brain is based partly on obeer- 
vations made by the author on human injuries, partly on experiments made for 
liim by Kamb£ERER upon rabbits. The process of healing can be readily followed 
in punctured wounds made under antiseptic precautions with recently heated 
needles. The oldest wound examined in a patient was 21 months old, and was 
due to a knife-stab penetrating the ascending-frontal convolution of a young 
man. The necrotic patch was not then fully absorbed, and the scar was still 
surrounded by a broad zone of degeneration, which like the scar contained 
numerous fat-granule and pigment-carrying cells. 

References :~BRUNSy Die cfUr, Krankheiten u, Verletz, d, Oehirnes «. «. 
UmhiUlungen TUbingen 1854; Strombyer, Verletz, u. chir, Krankh. d. Kopfe% 
Freiburg 1864; Bergmann, Deutsche Chirurgie part 80; VntOHOW, Vireh. Areh. 
vol. 50; Gluqe, Abhandl. z Physiol, u. Path. Jena 1841 (experiments on encepha- 
litis); Hasse and K5lliker, Zeitschr, f. rcU. Med, iv. (1846); Jollt, Stud, aug d. 
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r Inst. f. exp. Path. Vienna 1870; Hayeh. Etudes mr U» dlwruM former ttencf- 
I ^halite Paris 1868; Klbbs, Path. AtioI. d. SchujiBumiiden Leipzig 1872; Zizolek. 
1 8itzwig^>er. d. pkya.-med. Oeseil. in WRrzb^irg 1878. 

659. Both in tho brain and cord we meet with localized or dts- 
Beminated hEematogenoua inflammation, which like the localized 
degenerations lead partly to permanent loss of substance, partly to gray 
degeneration and sclerosis. Encephalitis ia the name given to the 
affection of the brain, myelitis to that of the cord. 

It is in the flrgt place to be kept in mind (Art, 653) that in epidemic 
cerebrospinal meningitis patches of encephalitis and myelitis are of con- 
stant occurrence. In the mcningitic processes associated with progres- 
sive paralysis inflammatory foci are found in the interior of the brain and 
cord, and sometimes in tbe pial sheaths of the ne.ve-roots. But these 
deeper inflammations also take place in the absence of moningitie, both in 
oonnection with infective disorders and idiopathically. 

Thus in typhoid, variola, acute rheumatism, pycemia, puerperal 
fevers, ulcerative phthisis, etc. multiple encephalitis is not rare, while 
in hydrophobia (so-called li/ssa) patches of inflammation scattered 
through the whole central nervous system, but chiefly in the base of the 
brain and tbe cord, have been described by a number of writers 
(EoLEBSNiKOw. FoEEL, GowEBS, Wkllee). They are very common 
in tuberculosis (Art. 660). 

Frequently too these patches occnr without any apparent exciting 
cause, and are then attributed vaguely to cold or some such injurious in- 
fluence. According to certain authorities violent irritation of peripheral 
nerves is capable of setting up myelitis; though it is more likely that the 
spinal diseases thus induced are due to ischiemic or hEemorrhagic soft- 
ening. 

The smaller and more recent patches are not visible to the naked eye, 
being little more than circum vascular cellular inflltrationa. When they 
are somewhat larger they are usaally seen aa red or pink spots, which arc 
very distinct when in the white matter. Sometimes they contain little 
extravasations, and under certain conditions the whole patch resembles 
one of hemorrhagic softening. 

The smaller patches occasionally heal without leaving a trace. In 
the larger ones there is always some destruction of uerve-tiesue, a small 
cyst (Art. 642), a gray gelatinous patch (Pig. 371, Art. 650), a sclerosis, 
or a scar remaining after the cessation of the inflammatory distnrbance 
and the absorption of detritus and exudation. 

In the brain recent multiple encephalitis is fonnd in many acute 
mental disorders: sometimes the patches are extraordinarily numerous. 
As to the issue of this form of disease we know little, though it is pos. 
able that it terminates in multiple sclerosis. As to tbe larger myelitic 
foci and their consequences we are better informed. 

In the flrst place the cord is subject to acute inflammation affectinf^ 
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chiefly the gray matter, and deflcribed as central myelitiB or polio- 
myelitis {xoXtos gray). Anterior poUomyelltlfl ib the commonest 
form (Pig8. 375, 376), the inflammation being limited to one or both 
anterior horns. More rarely it extends to the posterior horns or to the 
entire section of the gray colnmns (Fig. 377). 
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The disease chiefly attacks children less than f onr years old, and hence 
the clinical name of Infantile Rplnil paralyMs ; it is rare in adults. 
Its onset is acute, there is nsnally ferer, and soon paralysis, vhioh in 
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of a week paaaea away to soiae ert«nt. So far as our knowl- 
Ige goes the inflammation is hemorrhagic in character, and gives rise 
to functional diaonler partly by destruction of tissue and partly by pres- 
sure. The preference shown for the anterior columns and especially for 
tlie inner two-thirds of each appears to be due to the fact that these parts 
constitute a special vascular territory distinct from the white matter. 
The length of the affected region varies from about 0.5 to 4 centimetres, 
though cases occnr in which much larger segments of the cord are 
Attacked . 

The number of ganglion- eel Is and nerve-flbres destroyed depends on 
Itlie severity of the inflammation: sometimes iudeed the whole of the 
nerve-tissue perishes outright. 

In the course of weeks or months the exudation and the products of 
disintegration are absorbed. If the neuroglia as well as the nerve-ele- 
ments is destroyed a amail cyst is formed. If the neuroglia persists and 
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■ nndergoes a moderate hyperplasia, the substance of the anterior horn is 
transformed into a gray gelatinous mass (Figs. 271, 276), consisting of a 
loose reticulum containing liquid in its wide meshes. When the hyper- 
plasia is considerable the tissue becomes close -textured, firm, and 
Bclerotic (Fig. 275), consisting of a felted mass of fine fibrils with acat- 
t<red nuclei. The vessel-walls are in general thickened, the adventitial 
lymph-spaces are dilated, and contain at least in the earlier stages round- 
cells and granular cells. When the nerve-elements are not entirely 
destroyed the sclerotic tissue still encIo3es a few ganglion -cells (Fig. 278 5) 
and nerve-fibres. 
_ The anterior roots and the peripheral motor nerves become atrophied 
K -when the ganglion-cells are destroyed, and assume a gray wasted appear- 
H'ftnce. The muscles supplied by them likewise atrophy. 
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When the infiammatioE affectB the gray matter over its whole cross- 
aection, tho horna become after a time rtrangely warped and distorted, 
and presently undergo geiatiuous degeneration or BcleroBls (Pig- 277). 

The white columns are frequefttly affected by secondary extension ol 
inflammation from the gray matter. Sometimes howeyer the white 
matter is inflamed from the beginning, and we baye leokomyeliUs 
(AeuKos white) associated with poliomyelitis. In sucb cases the whole 
cross-section of the cord or the greater part of it nndergoes deatmctiTe 
inflammation (traasyerse mfelltis), and afterwards gelatinona and 
sclerotic changes (Fig. 378). The disease moreover frequently extends 
over a considerable segment of the cord. Secondary aecending hud 
descending degeneration of the tracts after a time follows on the local 
lesion. 

Myelitic foci are nsually single, though sometimes they are multiple, 
as in disseminated myelitis. The multiple patches are usually small, 
and may be scattered throughout the whole cord. When myelitis 
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attacks the region of the bulbar nuclei it gives rise to acute gloMCh 
labio-pharyngesl or bulbar paralysis. 

Under conditions analogons to those which lead to acute poUomyelttis 
in children we may apparently have an acute inflammation of the corti- 
cal gray matter or acute polioencephalitis (Stbuhfell), the result of 
which is Infantile cerebral paralysis. In its later stages it is charac- 
terized by loss of substance in the convolutions, resembling the congeoi* 
tal condition knovn as poreocephalia (Art. 630). 

BsHXDtKT Virch. Arch. vol. 64), Kolbssnieow (ibid. vol. B6), FOBBL {ZeitacKr. 
f. ThUrmed. m.), Allbutt {Ttom. Patli. Soc. xira. 1873), Oowxbs {ibid. xxvm. 
1878), Ross (i&id. xxz. 1880), Goats, Med. ehir. Trant. lzi. 1878), and VKLUta 
•Arch./. P»ych. 1879) all agree in stating that in bydropliobla oinxunvaMnlat 
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extravasations, some of them hsmorriiagic. are found in the central nervous 
organs. BeNedikt. Kolebsnikow, Qowkbs, and Wbller also discovered cir- 
cumvasoular hyaline and granulaj' coagulated miiases formed from the eilrava- 
sated elements of the blood, together with venous thromboses (Bknedist), and 
patches of ' granular ' degeneration. FoBEi^ was not able to verify these observa- 

L&NQHANS ( Virch. Arch. vul. 64) found in the oord in cases of tetany certain 

circnm vascular patches of cellular ioflltration. Nadwkrck in a recent case of 

Ohorea minor with endocarditis observed siuail patches of inflammation situated 

chiefly in the medulla; these were combined with certain degenerative changes 

^^In the brain and cord. Myelitis is suid to occur among the Kabyles in North 

^H&frica as a result of eating the pulse of Lalhyrus cicera : see Art. S48, and M&UIE 

^Eprogria medieat 1898), Proust {BuUetin de Facad. d. mid. zu. 1884}. 

B Xhe number of white blood-oells usually present in the brain (Duke Kakl 

Theodob o( Bavaria, Virch. Arch. vol. 69) is increased in typhoid (Popofp), but 

not necessarily owing to inflammation. Sometimes, though rarely, disseminated 

encephalitis is associated with typhoid. 

Btecdeker {Beit. z. path. Anai. d. Lepra mutilata 1805), Necuanh (Skin dis- 
tcuee, trans, by Pullar, Loudon 1871), TscarajKW {Arch. d. phyiiol 1879), and 
Lanouans {Virch. Arch. vol. 64) found inflammatory foci in the cord in connec- 
tion with antesthetic leprosy. See also Stdbqb, Brain vn. 1885. 

F.BR and others &Arm that in infantile spinal paralysis the inflammatory dis- 
turbance extends over the whole of the anterior columns, reaching its greatest 
intensity only at certain parts, and the wide-spread initial paralysis corresponds 
with this view of the cose. After weeks or months however only circumscribed 
changes can be demonstrated, the extent of which varies with the extent of the 
persistent paralysis. When certain muscles only are paralyzed, certain spots 
only of the anterior hornH are found to be degenerate. 

References on myelitis: — Charcot, Di»eage» of the nervous aygtem London 
1880; Leyden, Klinik d. Riickenmarkskr. 1874-76. Zeltachr. f. klin. Med. I., Areh. 
f. Ptych. Tl.; Hammond, DiiKasei of the neruous gyatem London 1876: Gbb, 
Ziemaaeit's Cyclop, xra.; Scholtzb, D. Arch. f. klin. Med. xx., Virch. Arch. voL 
68; DcJARDiN-BEAmiETZ. De la myelite aiguS Paris 1872; Westpbal, Arch. f. 
Ptych. m., rv. (1874): Hayem, Arch, de Physiol, vl. (1874); Laveran, ibid, vn. 
(1875): Badmoakten, ^rcA d. Heilb. xvn.: 3 kxiltoh. Quart. Joum. of micro. 
«ctenee 1875; TtmNER. and Hdmpbrets, Trans. Path. Soc. xxx. 1879 (recent cages 
of poliomyelitis): OAHASCHiNn and Rooer, Oaz. mid. 1871 (ditto): Barlow, On 
regreaHoe paralyMH London 1878; Altbaus, Infantile Paralyais London 1878; 
Amqel-Money, Tran«. Path. Soc. xxxv. 1884; Drumhond, Braia vn. 1885; 
KRAUB, Potiontyeiitia anler. acuta In. DisB. Xabingen 1883; SaHU, D. Arch. f. 
klin. Med. zxxiit.; Eiteb, Corratp.f. Schuxtz. Aerxte 1882(acut« bulbar myeli- 
tis); Lanob. Hosp. Tid^ide 1808 (ditto); Lstdkn, Arch. f. ftj/e/i. vn. (ditto): 
LlCHTHBDI, D. Arch, f. klin. Med. xvm. (ditto); Eisknlobb, Virch. Arch. vol. 78; 
TON Vrlden, D. Arcli. f. klin. Med. xdc. (disseminated myelitis); Enqelkeh, 
Path. d. acnleii Myelitis In. Diss. Zurich 1867 (ditto); Dbebcbfeld, Lawxt 1, 
1882 (ditto). 

Letdek (Arch. f. Ptych. vm. 1877, Charite-Annalen m.) produced myelitis in 
dogs by injecting liquor arsenicalis (Fowler''B solution) into the lumbar cord, and 
•howed that the affection might terminate in cicatrization, sclerosis, cyst, or in 
simple rarefaction or loosening of the tlMue. He thought that disseminated 
multiple sclerosis was the result of a disseminated myelitisoreaoephalitis. Chni- 
oally the term myelitis is used in a sense much wider than that to which we have 
leatricted it. Thus poliomyelitis is used to describe conditions which are not 
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inflammatory, such an isohsamic and haamorrbagic softening, simple atrophy, and 
multiple sclerosis of the gray matter. Secondary and primary tract-degenera- 
tions, ischsamic and baamorrhagio softening, degeneration from pressure and 
contusion of the white matter of the cord or medulla oblongata, are all classed aa 
myelitis. This may be convenient, but the pathologist is bound to be more dis« 
criminating. Even if it is not always possible in the post-mortem room to deter« 
mine vnth certainty the manner in which a given change, say a patch of sclerosis, 
was initially induced, this is no reason for declining to classify such changes 
according to their mode of origin. 

The terms acute and chronic progressive bulbar paralysis, anterior poliomye- 
litis, infantile spinal paralysis, atrophic spinal pa^ysis, transverse myelitis, 
leukomyelitis, protopathic and secondary spinal muscular atrophy, spastic spinal 
paralysis or paraplegia, and so on, are intended to express the character of the 
clinical symptoms and the seat of the lesion in the several maladies: for the most 
part however they fail to indicate or at least to indicate correctly the nature of 
the morbid process. 

On acute polioencephalitis:— Stb&mpbll, Detit, med, Woch, 1884, Jahrb. /. 
KinderheWe. xxn. 1885, London Med. Record 1885; Gaudabd, VhhnipUgie infan- 
tile cMbrale In. Diss. Geneva 1884; Ranks, MUmchen. med, Woch. 18, 1886; 
WOLFENDEN, Practitioner xxxviL 1886. 



CHAPTER XOYL 

TUBERCULOSIS AND SYPHILIS. 

660. Tuberculosis of the central nervons organs and their mem- 
branes is in most cases embolic- in origin, though the disease may also 
extend by continuity from neighboring tissues, such as the bones. 

When the tuberculous virus reaches the brain or cord by way of the 
blood-yessels a form of tuberculosis is set up which we may call dissem- 
inated tuberculous meningoencephalitis or meningomyelltis. 
Where the bacilli first lodge their irritative action gives rise to minute 
inflammatory foci (Fig. 279, c ef), which in the subarachnoid and fi& 
mater and in the substance of the brain and cord are distributed chiefly 
along the course of the small veins, in part also amid the capillaries of 
the nerve-substance itself. The pial sheaths (/) of the vessels are at first 
the chief seat of the inflammatory infiltration of cells; presently however 
the process extends also to the adjacent tissues (e). In a short time the 
collections of cells form nodules (d) and nodular clusters (a b), or more 
rarely larger continuous patches (k). 

Disseminated embolic tuberculosis of the brain and cord runs in gen- 
eral a somewhat rapid course, and proves fatal in a few weeks^ time. 
In addition to the nodular eruption there is often wide-spread diffuse 
inflammatory exudation of a sero-purulent or fibrino-purulent character, 
the pus infiltrating the meninges and the brain substance, and often 
accumulating in the ventricles. It is only in rare cases and these very 
chronic (Fig. 279) that diffuse exudation fails to accompany an abundant 
eruption of tubercles. ' 

In the soft membranes the first visible sign of tuberculosis is thQ 
appearance of small gray nodules usually lying along the course of con- 
gested vessels. By and by they become larger, and the subarachnoid 
spaces are seen to contain a turbid yellowish- white pus-like exudation. 
When the choroid plexuses are invaded they too contain gray nodules^ 
and are swollen and infiltrated with a turbid liquid. The ventricles are 
more or less distended with the like exudation; sometimes they are enor- 
mously dilated, and the brain-substance thereby so compressed that the 
convolutions are fiattened and the subarachnoid liquid expressed, leav- 
ing the arachnoid surface dry. 

The completely-developed tubercles in the nerve-tissue appear as little 

Dodnlee, gray and translucent, or yellowish- white with a gray periphery: 
20 
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Quite recent cuntinuoug patches of tuberculous infiltrfttiou lutTe s red~ 
dieh tint, like other inflamed parte. 

Tubercles may appear in auj part of the meuingeal or neirous tissue. 
If growing near a vein they are seen to penetrate not only the adreDtitia 
but the inner coate, until the lumen of the vessel appears closely beset 
and encircled with the acuumnlated cells. The white blood-cells inside 
the vessel are often arranged peripherally, and sometimes Tiflibly distend 
it. 

Arteries running through tnberculons foci have first the adventitia 
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invaded and infiltrated with cells; then the media and intima are si- 
tacked, especially the latter, which is sometimes so thickened by the in- 
filtrating oeUs that the lumen of the artery is eaoroaohed on i 
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stmcted. If then the white blood-cells gather at the diseased spot and 
form a thrombus the occlusion becomes complete. 

Tubercles in the brain or cord very rapidly undergo caseation, and 
only in chronic cases (Pig. 279) are large formative cells developed in 
appreciable numbers: in such cases the mature tubercles assume the 
large-celled coarse-textured appearance of those growing in lymphatic 
glands (Art. 342). When caseation begins in a tuberculous focus lying 
near a vessel of moderate size it generally extends to the walls and to the 
cellular contents of the vessel. 

The commonest seat of embolic tuberculosis is about the basal 
branches of the sylvian artery: the disease is generally bilateral, though 
often more extensive on one side than on the other, and cases are not 
wanting in which it is unilateral. When the bacilli reach the arterial 
branches that pass upwards from the sylvian fissure to the surface of the 
cerebrum they give rise to more or less extensive meningitis of one or 
both sides of the convexity. 

The territory of the arteries of the median plane of the cerebrum, 
cerebellum, medulla, and cord may in like manner be infected, and 
though this does not occur so frequently as in the case of the basal regions 
it is by no means rare. 

When the eruption is abundant the chief mass of tubercle is usually 
to be found in the soft membranes of the brain and cord; but the nerve- 
substance hardly ever escapes entirely. The disease of the pia mater 
extends to the cortex as a diffuse cellular infiltration, leading to destruc- 
tion of the nerve-elements, often preceded by a remarkable swelling of 
the axis-cylinders and of the ganglion-cells. In like manner the cranial 
and spinal nerves are attacked, the cellular infiltration reaching the 
pial sheaths, and thence spreading along the fibrous septa into the sub- 
stance of the nerves, and often inducing degeneration of the nerve-fibres. 

In addition to this meningeal invasion we frequently meet with 
tubercles growing directly in the deeper parts of the substance of the 
brain and cord: even in cases described as tuberculous meningitis the 
number of encephalitic and myelitic foci is at times very considerable; 
they are overlooked simply because they are apt to be very small. 

If the bacilli lodge in a few branches only of the meningeal or cere- 
bral arteries the first eruption of tubercles is scanty. But as the patient 
does not usually die at once, the tubercles grow and coalesce into large 
masses lying beneath the pia mater or in the midst of the nervous tissues. 
In the subarachnoid spaces and in the pia mater they form fiat discoid 
masses of various sizes, and in the brain-substance rounded nodes, some- 
times as large as a walnut or even a hen's egg. These are sometimes 
described as solitary tubercles. Their centres are yellowish-white and 
caseous, being sometimes firm and dense, sometimes soft and semi-liquid, 
rarely calcified. Their peripheral parts consist of grayish-red or semi- 
transcluoent granulation-tissue, often enclosing typical miliary tubercles* 
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The larger tubercles are developed from the smaller by the continued 
growth of new granulomatous tissue^ sometimes containing multitudes 
of giant-cells, sometimes none at all. It is remarkable that where the 
inflammatory process is going on the fibrous elements of the brain-tissue 
often undergo marked hyperplasia, and form thus a coarse fibro-ceilnlar 
tissue. Tubercle-bacilli can be demonstrated both in the gray granulo- 
matous zone and in the older portions of the growth. 

Solitary tubercles are most frequently observed in the cerebellum and 
cerebral axis. They act like tumors on the neighboring tissues, giving 
rise to symptoms of pressure and to disturbance of the circulation both 
of blood and lymph. The other parts of the central organs may be en- 
tirely free from tubercle, though it often happens that tuberculous mat- 
ter passes from the solitary nodes to the meningeal vessels and gives rise 
to disseminated and diffuse tuberculous meningitis. It is also of course 
possible for a fresh infection of the blood to take place, and in conse- 
quence a fresh embolic eruption of tubercles. 

The situation of tuberculosis of the central nervous organs due to ex- 
tension of tuberculous disease from contiguous parts is of course depend- 
ent on the seat of the primary affection. Tuberculous disease of the 
vertebrsB infects the cord and its membranes, tuberculosis of the petroue 
bone extends in the first place to the temporal lobes and the basal aspect 
of the frontal lobe. Nodules appear in the affected regions, and these in 
time may grow into larger nodes. If the virus gain access to the cere- 
brospinal lymph-channels it may give rise to disseminated tuberculosis. 

Many authorities (VntOHOW, Rindfleisoh, Birch-Hibsohfbld, efec.) state 
that menin^dal and cerebral tubercles lie usually in the adventitia of the arteries, 
and there form clusters of cells derived by multiplication from the endothelium 
of the lymphatics. They base this statement on the fact that in tubercoloos 
meningitis collections of cells are found in the adventitia of the cortical arteries. 
This interpretation of the fact is however erroneous. The tubercles are developed 
from extravasated leucocytes and proliferous connective-tissue cells. The ad ven- 
titia is affected and takes part in the proliferation only in a secondary way, and 
what has been described as a tubercle due to periarteritis of a pial vessel is in fact 
only a fraction of a tubercle growing near the vessel. In other inflammations 
of the pia mater and cortex we flnd like cellular infiltrations of the pial sheaths 
of the vessels, though it must not be overlooked that in tuberculous and syphilitic 
(Art. S61) inflammations the arteries take part in the cellular hyperplasia to a 
mux;h greater extent than in other forms of infiammation. The like is true also 
of the endarteritic processes 

References:— ViBCHOW, CeUular Pathology London 1860, Krankh, OeschtDUUte 
n. Frankfort 1856; WiLKS, Path, Anat, London 1875; Rindflbiscb, Virch. Arch, 
vol. 24, Path, Histology n. London 1873; Huquenin, Ziemsseii'a Cyclop, xn.; von 
Gampb, Beitr, z, path, Anat d, meningit u. meningO'enoqffhalU, Prooesse 
Tabingen 1882. 

661. Cerebrospinal syphilis usually makes its appearance eome 
years after the disease has become ' constitutional,' that is to say. 
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«imultBQeouBly irith the so-called tertiary eymptoma: it is rarely an 
accompaniment of secondary symptoms. The characteristic morbid 
ohaoge is the formation of circamscribed inflammatory fooi, or 
gnmmata as they are called, in the meninges and cortex, very rarely in 
the interior of the brain or cord. As a rule they lie in thepia materand 
flabarachnoid tigsne of the base of the brain. 

The first thing observed in the meninges is a small patch of inflam- 
mation, which soon leads to the formation of a gray or grayish-red semi- 
tran^ncent or gelatinous knot of granulation-tissne (Fig. 280). In the 
«arlier stages the tissue of the knot is extremely cellular (/), and con- 
tains a number of new-formed capillaries. As the process goes on some 
•of the granulation-tissue becomes-fibro-cellalar (d,) and some andergoes 
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caseation {d,). The adjacent brain-substance seldom or never remains 
intact, the inflammation extending into the cortex along the pial sheaths 
of the yessels (/) and also directly {g). When arterial branches (e) pass 
throngb the granulomatous focus they are speedily infected, the adven- 
titia, media, and intima becoming the seat of inflammation leading to 
cellular infiltration and fibro-cellular hyperplasia of the vessel-walla, 
according to the stage of the process. The intima (e) usnally takes part 
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to a remarkable extent in this hyperplasia, the thickening being often so 
great that the vessel is much obstructed or even occluded outright. The 
latter event is most apt to occur when thrombosis accompanies the 
endarteritis. 

Gummatous foci may be either single or multiple. The single foci 
are sometimes very small; Heubneb indeed has shown that the specific 
inflammation may be limited to single spots on the arterial walls, and 
there lead to the thickening of the intima just described. Larger foci 
are however more frequent, and are described as nodes or gummata 
simply. In the earlier stages they are gray or grayish- red and soft, their 
form depending on the texture of the tissue in which they lie. On the 
surface of the brain they follow the course of the sulci and take their 
shape: in the sylvian fissure they are flat and elongated: about the base 
of the brain and the cord they have irregular forms. Sometimes about 
the basal meninges the syphilitic inflammation is more diffuse and not 
nodular. When it extends to the brain-substance and grows in size the 
diseased patch becomes more and more globular, and at times is as large 
as a walnut, though the periphery usually remains somewhat irregular. 
The same holds for the nodes which develop independently in the sub- 
stance of the brain and cord. 

The smaller foci can undoubtedly disappear by re-absorption: the 
larger ones become partly indurated and partly caseous. The caseation 
begins with the appearance of yellowish- white opaque spots, measuring^ 
from a few millimetres to some centimetres across according to the size 
of the node itself. When several such spots appear in the same node 
they give it a mottled appearance, until at length coalescing they form a 
yellow centre to the mass. Induration generally goes on simultaneously 
with caseation, though sometimes the latter is absent. It leads to scar- 
like thickening of the meninges, and to adhesions between the pia and 
dura mater. The coarse scar-tissue generally encloses caseous patches. 

Where syphilitic inflammation is going on the nerve-elements of 
course perish; the process is frequently associated with ischemic and 
hsemorrhagic softening of adjoining parts, consequent on the disturbance 
of the circulation induced by arteritis and compression. Occasionally 
these degenerative changes extend widely. Nerves passing through the 
inflamed region undergo inflammatory infiltration, and thereafter be- 
coming enclosed and beset by coarse fibrous tissue they speedily atrophy 
and break down. Thus gummatous inflammation of the meninges at the 
lower end of the cord now and then leads to the enclosure of the greater 
number of the nerves of the cauda equina in a mass of granulation- 
tissue: this is presently transformed into a coarse cicatrix, and blended 
by adhesions with the dura mater forms a compact mass of scar-like 
tissue enclosing atrophied nerves and caseous patches. The same thing 
sometimes happens in the casip of the cranial nerves. 
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Some nodes of the brain and oord which have been described as gummatoiui 
appear beyond a doubt to have been tuberoolous. As the periphery and the 
neighborhood of these nodes do not always contain tubercles, before the dis- 
ooyery of the tubercle-bacillus it was not always easy to determine the nature of 
a given caseous mass. Vibchow has asserted that tuberculous nodes are 
rounded, while gummatous ones are irregular; but this criterion does not always 
hold good. 

References:— VntOHOW. Virch. Arch, vol. 15, Krankhafte OeschivnUte n. 
1869; Leon Gbos and La.ngereaux, Des affections nerv. ayph. Paris 1861; 
Engblstedt, Die constitut Syphilis WQrzburg 1861; Wilks, Ouy's Hosp, Bep. 
IX. (1868); Wagner, Arch, d, HeUk. iv. (1863); Westphal, AUg, Zeitschr. f. 
A^. XX. (1868); Jaksch, Prag. med. Woch, 1864; Lanoereaux, TraiU de la 
sSiP^iZts Paris- 1866 (trans. New Syd. Hoc. n. London 1869); Hectbner, Arch, d. 
HeOk. XI. (1870), Die luetische Erkrank. d. Himarierien Leipzig 1874, Ziemssen's 
Cydap, xu.; Greenfield, Trans. Path, Soc, xxviii., xxix.; Charoot and 
GOMBAULT, Arch, de physiol. v. 1878; Braub, Die HimsyphUis Berlin 1878; 
Brubebokb, Virch, Arch. vol. 60; Wiles and Moxon, Path, Anat. London 1875; 
Bboadbent, Lancet 1, 1874 ; Baumqarten, Virch. Arch. vols. 78, 76. 86 ; vON 
Bineceer, Festschrift z, Jvbil. d. Wurzburg, Universitdt 1882; Greiff, Arch,f. 
Psych, xn. ; Fournier, La syph, du cerveau Paris 1879, Legons sur la syph, (2d 
edition) Paris 1881; Julliard, Etude critique sur les localis, spin, de la syph, 
Paris 1879; Westphal, Chariti-Annalen i, (1876); Gowers, Hill and Cooper's 
Syphilis Ijom^onl^U Buzzard, Lancet \j 1878 and Bra m m. 1880, Diseases of 
the nervous system London 1882; Dowse, Syphilis of the brain and spinal cord 
London 1881; ROSENTHAL, D. Arch, f, klin. Med. xxxvm. 1886 (with numerous 
references). 
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TUMORS AND PARASITES. 

662, Of the tumors occurring in the brain and spinal cord the 
gliomata (Art. 145, Fig. 40) claim our first notice. They are common- 
est in the cerebrum, more rare in the cerebral axis and in the cord: they 
lie usually close beneath the pia mater. In most cases the outer aspect 
of the brain-surface remains unaltered, the tumor appearing merely to 
cause enlargement and discoloration of the affected part, and perhaps some 
thickening of the meninges. It is seldom that the tumor takes the form 
of a definite protuberance. 

On section the neoplastic mass consists sometimes of tissue not a 
little resembling pale or hypersBmic gray matter in fcint and consistence, 
more commonly however the glioma is gray, grayish-white, grayish-red, 
yellow, or gelatinous in appearance, or mottled with all these tints and 
with spots of opaque white and of extravasated blood (Fig. 281 b); its 
consistence is in parts softer, in parts firmer than that of normal brain- 
tissue. Frequently it includes numerous vessels distended with blood, 
and of markedly larger calibre than the ordinary vessels of the part. 
When the hsBmorrhages are numerous and extensive they may so stain 
and disguise the tissue that it looks like a patch of apoplectic extravasa- 
tion. If the tissue is partly destroyed either by hsemorrhage or by soft- 
ening the growth enoJoses cavities filled with turbid white or brown 
semi-liquid detritus. 

Cerebral gliomata measure as much as 3 to 8 cm. across, or even 
more. The surrounding brain-substance i3 sometimes scarcely marked 
off from the substance of the tumor, sometimes is quite distinct and even 
visibly compressed: not infrequently it is softened and may contain 
cysts of disintegration. The ventricles are as a rule more or less 
dilated. 

In the cord gliomatous tumors usually lie close to the central canal 
and spread thence posteriorly and externally. They are in general 
elongated, seldom globular, and may extend over a considerable length 
of the cord. Externally they give the cord a bulging or thickened ap- 
pearance. Dilatation of the central canal and excavation of the growth 
itself are common (syringomyelia. Art. 635). 

As we have mentioned in Art. 145 the tumor is made up of branched 
neuroglia cells, though the number and size of the cells present in. dif- 
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ferent gTowths is subject to great Tariation. When they are amall and 
scanty, and their ramifying fibrils nnmerous and closely felted, the 
textnre is dense and firm: when the cells are large and nnmeronB the 
tumor rather resembles a sarcoma. 

The cells are in general nnifonnly scattered through the mass, but 
now and then they appear to lie in small clusters: multinuolear cells are 
common, especially in the peripheral parts of the growth. 

The TOBseU are frequently mudi dilated (Fig. U), and ao abandantly 
developed that the tumor is fitly described as telangiectatic or angioma- 
tous. The vessel-walls are often thickened and hyaline, and there is 
hyperplasia of the adventitia, the Tessels being thus surrounded by a 
thick envelope of cellular and fibre cellular tissue Bound the veins 
there may be accumulations of white blood-cells. 
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The tumor grows by proliferation of the neuroglia and mnltiplioBr 
tion of its cells: at least this is as much as caa be made out by examina- 
tion of the growing margin. The nerve-fibres as they are encroached on 
perish, their axis-cylinders becoming notably swollen before they break 
dovm. The ganglion-cells and their nuclei also swell in a remarkable 
way, and become homogeneous aud glassy in appearance. Later on they 
break down like the nerve-fibres, though it is sometimes surprising how 
long both elements persist. 

When the glioma presses on the pia mater the connective-tissue cells 
of the latter undergo subdivision and multiplication, and a new-forma- 
tion of fibrous tissue usually takes place. The gliomatous growth may 
nltiDutel; extend into the meshes c^ the fibrous tissae. In isohasmio and 
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hasmorrhagic softening of the growth the cellular elements perish, 
partly by necrosis and partly by fatty degeneration. Sometimes peculiar 
protoplasmic Inmps^ with or without nuclei, are produced, apparently 
by coalescence of some of the cells. Stratified corpora amylaoea alcMO 
occur in the tumor-tissue. 

Sometimes a mucous liquid forms abundantly in the interstices of a 
glioma and give it the appearance of loose mucous tissue: such tumors 
are described as gliomyxomata. Still more frequently the connectiye- 
tissue cells undergo so marked a proliferation that the tumor becomes 
a gliosarcoma, the neuroglia-cells increase greatly in number and size, 
and ultimately lose their typical characteristics. In other cases the yas- 
cular adventitia becomes abnormally proliferous, and the product of its 
overgrowth is at length so abundant that the gliomatous structure is 
overshadowed. Gliosarcoma is chiefly characterized by the multiform 
character of its cells; but the overgrowth just alluded to results in a 
spindle-celled neoplasm, the cells being arranged along the course of the 
blood-vessels: it is therefore described as angiosarcoma. Sarcomatous 
transformation in a cerebral glioma gives the tumor a marrowy or ' en- 
cephaloid ' consistency, and marks it off more sharply from the sur- 
rounding brain-substance. 

Sarcoma also occurs as an independent growth, unattended at first 
by any multiplication of neuroglia-cells. Spindle-celled and multiform- 
celled varieties are the commonest, and they are in general soft and 
marrowy. They are commonly rounded, sharply defined, of all sizes, 
and either single or multiple. So far as we at present know they de- 
velop from the pial sheaths of the vessels and in part from the neuroglia. 
Haemorrhage and softening of the tumor are frequent. If it lies close 
beneath the pia mater it often invades that membrane. The surrounding 
brain-substance is generally softened, the meninges inflamed, and the 
ventricles dilated. 

Small angiomata are not uncommon in the brain, though they do 
not form regular tumors but only small reddish foci, not unlike recent 
patches of inflammation. They are probably congenital (Vibchow), 
and are of the same nature as vascular nsBvi. There is simply telangi- 
ectasis of the blood-vessels, not cavernous metamorphosis of the tissue 
(Art. 149). Ganouillet recently described as cylindroma tt gelat- 
inous-looking angioma of the lower end of the spinal cord: it was com- 
posed of vessels whose adventitia had become hyaline, and was beset with 
bulging hyaline outgrowths (Art. 163, Pig. 57). 

Fibroma of the central nervous organs is rare: it forms rounded 
nodes, which in the cord and roots of the spinal nerves are sometimes 
multiple, especially in cases of multiple fibromata (neurofibroma) of the 
peripheral nerves (Arts. 154, 399, 670). 

Bidder mentions a case of osteoma in the corpus striatum; it 
measured several centimetres in diameter. Meschedb met with a bony 
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growth in the cerebral hemisphere of an epileptic. Bexjamin describes 
a lipoma in the cerebrum. 

Secondary growths^ sarcomatous and carcinomatous^ occur in the 
brain as in other organs: they usually form rounded nodes or nodules. 

Klbbs maintains {Viertefj. f.prakt. HeUk, 125, 183) that the ganglion-cella 
take an active part in the production of giiomatous neoplastic cells, and Hbijlbr 
(Naturforscherveraammlung in Freiburg 1888) agrees with him^ The author haa 
gone oyer again his preparations of glioma, but is unable to find any ground for 
altering the view expressed in Art. 145. The ganglion-cells do indeed swell up 
considerably, and occasionally a bi nuclear cell can be seen; but that is all. As 
the tumor develops the ganglion-cells break down, and the clusters of neuroglii^ 
ceUs afterwards found in their place are evidences merely that the latter have 
multiplied in their neighborhood. 

As we remarked in Art. 651 it is not possible to draw a sharp line between 
glioma and sclerosis. This is especially true of the giiomatous growths occurring 
round the central canal of the cord, but it also holds of cerebral glioma. Some- 
times part of the neoplastic change will appear to be essentiaUy due to increase 
and induration of the connective tissue, while close by there is an unmistakable 
sharply-defined tumor. 

Probably the smallest sarcomata of the central nervous organ hitherto 
described were observed some time ago by the author and Dr. Andbeae in the 
cord of a lady who had suffered from some ill-defined disturbance of the innerva- 
tion of the left arm: two nodules of spindle-celled sarcomata 2 and 8 mm. in 
diameter respectively were found in the left anterior horn of the cervical cord* 
The author has met with numerous small fibromatous nodules in the nerve- 
roots and the cord of a patient suffering from multiple fibroma of the peripheral 
nerves. 

References:— ViRCHOW, Krankhafte OeachwiUste; ScntrpPEL, Arch, d, HeiUe^ 
YUL 1867 (glioma and gliomyxoma of the cord); K. 'Hopfiiann, Zeitschr. /. rat, 
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85; Bidder, ibid. vol. 88; Lebbrt, TraiU d'anat. path, u.; Cornil and Ranvieb, 
Man. Path. Hist. i. London 1882; Benjamin, Virch. Arch. vol. 14 (lipoma of cere- 
brum); ScHULTZE, Arch. f. Psych, vm. (periependymal angiomatous gliosarcoma 
of the cord); Meyer and Bayer, Arch. f. Psych, xn (relation of encephalitis to 
glioma); Qerhardt, Festschrift d. Universitdt WUrzburg 1882 (glioma); OSLBB^ 
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6G3. The tnmorsof the internal meninges, the telse choroidesa^ 
and the lining membrane of the ventricles are chiefly of the mesoblastic 
or connective-tissue type; but epithelial or carcinomatous growths are 
also met with. 

In the first place we have a group belonging to the sarcomata which 
form soft nodes, or less frequently broad flattened growths. Their sec- 
tion is marrowy, grayish-white or grayish-red in tint, sometimes almost 
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gelatinoua, Tbey are commonest about the base of the brain, more rare 
on its convezity, still rarer in the pia mater of the cord and telsB cho- 
roideaB of the ventricles; they are either entirely confined to the menin- 
ges or encroach somewhat on the nerve-substance. 

So far as investigations have shown they originate partly in the 
adventitia of the vessels and partly from the (endothelial) cells which 
cover the fibrous trabeculsB of the arachnoid, subarachnoid, and pia 
mater. The new-formed cells become highly developed, and resemble 
the multiform epithelial cells of carcinoma. As they lie in a stroma 
composed of the meningeal tissues and form dense clusters in its meshes 
which look exactly like nests of cancer-cells, the tumor has the appear- 
ance of a carcinoma and is often so described. It is however strictly 
speaking an alveolar sarcoma (nested sarcoma) in type, and its structure 
and the grouping of its endothelial cells justify us in classing it with 
the endotheliomata (Art. 161). 

Endothelioma appears to be the commonest growth met with in the 
soft membranes, but others also occur from time to time which must be 
classed as ordinary sarcoma, myxosarcoma, and myxoma ; the latter 
is chiefiy found in the pia mater of the cord. 

The blood-vessels of sarcomatous and myxomatous growths sometimes 
develop in number and size until they transform these into what we 
must call angiosarcoma, angiomyxoma, and angiomyxosarcoma. The 
vessels are wide and thin-walled or narrow and thick-walled, and form 
networks and complicated coils. The intervascular tissue may be simply 
fibrous, or mucous, or sarcomatous. If it is scanty the tumor assumes 
the aspect of a simple angioma. 

Fibroma, lipoma, and chondroma are rare; but they do occur in the 
meninges and ventricular plexuses, forming suiall nodular or lobulated 
tumors which compress the nervous tissue. Seated at the lower end of 
the cord they sometimes encircle and compress the nerves of the cauda 
equina, and lead to their atrophy and degeneration. 

Another rare growth in the pia mater consists essentially of a coarse 
fibrous stroma containing wide cysts or cavities filled with lymph. It 
looks somewhat like a piece of oedematous tissue, but is distinguished 
therefrom by the abundant development in it of fibrous tissue, which 
marks it off sharply from the surrounding structure and forms thick 
septa between the cysts. It is thus a true neoplasm and might be 
described as cystic lymphangioma or cystic fibroma. 

In all these growths, but especially in myxoma and in fibroma, calci- 
fication may set in, and alter the vessels or lead to an increase of the so- 
called brain-sand. 

Calcareous plates are often formed in the otherwise unaltered pia 
mater; and in the ventricular plexuses the brain-sand may be so increased 
that the plexuses are visibly enlarged and turn an opaque white. 

In tumors the like occurs, in combination with calcareous d^genera- 
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tioQ of the TBBBelB. When the accnmnlstioQ of caloareoDs matter Id tbe 
growth is very great we have what ia called pmnmoma. The organio 
hasiB of brsin-sand consists of flattened cells which cohere like the coats 
of an onion, become homogeneons and lose their nncleii and then ar» 
calcified. 

CarelDOmata are fonnd in therentricles, and fonn soft tnmore (Fig. 
S89 a), nsnallj coiinected with the plexuses and originating in their epi- 
th^liam or (more rarely) in that of the ependyma. The cancer-cells 
(Fig. 383 a) lying in a fibrous stroma are of the cylindrical or columnar 
type. By the outgrowth of the Tascalar stroma into papille the tumor 
aometimes assumes a papillomatous appearance (Fig. 283). 

If as not infrequently happens the stroma undergoes partial mncoid 
d^ieneration (Fig. 383 b c c,) the tumor exhibits a rery peculiar struc- 
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ture. The papillary outgrowths are transformed into cysts (Fig. 383, 
Fig. 363 d) separated merely by strings of epithelial cells («), so that the 
epithelium forms a kind of stroma enclosing cysts formed of connective- 
lissue. Epithelial pearls, or concentric globes (h), are sometimes 
formed in the midst of the masses of epithelium, and look wonderfully 
like those met with in cutaneous cancers (Art. 173), while contrasting 
sharply with the cylindrical cells of the growth. 

The tamor is usually confined to the Tentricle, and leads to compres- 
sion of the brain-sah^tance (Fig. 383 / g h) and ventricular dropsy (i). 
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It may however invade the bnun-BbbBtaDce, aad give rise to secondaiy 
nodules (Spaet). It is not certain whether this form of tumor occnrg 
as a primarj growth in any other region, bat it is quite possible that it 
may arise say about the anterior or posterior transverse fissure, or at the 
base of the brain near the infandibulum; it probably develops from 
aberrant germinal epithelium (Art. 181). 

CholesteatODM, or pearly tamor, is one whose mcde of origin is not 
well understood; it is a growth characterized by th^resence in it of 
white rounded 'pearle' with a nacreous lustre. It occurs chiefly in 
the dura mater of the base of the brain about the transverse fissures, but 
it is also found in the interior of the organ. The soft white mass of the 
growth consists mainly of epithelial scales like those of the epidermis. 
Host authorities assume its endothelial origin; hut it seems more likely 
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that its ' pearls ' are derived from the epidermic epithelium of the 
medullary tube, and are thus connected by descent with the external 
surface. Moreover in rare cases (Zieoler) minute hairs have been 
found in the mass; and the situation of the tumor poiuts in the same 
direction, for the places described are such that at the time of the de- 
velopment of the brain primitive epiblastic cells might well remain un- 
elaborated, and form the rudiment of a neoplasm at a later stage (Art. 
181). 
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Secondary growths of every kind occur in the meninges. It is 
worth noting that they sometimes spread far and wide in the subarach- 
noid spaces. Thus a metastatic cancer of the pia mater in the verte- 
bral canal may in course of time encircle the greater part of the cord 
and infiltrate the cauda equina. 

Of animal parasites the Echinococcus and Cysticercua are found in 
the brain and cord. The former takes the form of single or multiple hyda- 
tid vesicles of various size, which compress the nerve-substance and lead 
to softening. The Cysiicercus, or measle, is commonest in the meninges 
of the brain, and appears either in the usual form as a small cyst with 
its Bcolex, or as the Cysticercus racemosus, a cluster of large lobulated 
usually sterile vesicles grouped like grapes around a parent cyst (Arts. 
243, 245). 

We may here make mention of some formations which are not strictly ta- 
mora, though in some points resembling them. 

Aneuryimi of the basilar arteries are very common, and reach a considerable 
sise (see Ijssert, BerL Jelin. Woch, 1806). Varioes are developed chiefly in the 
pial veins of the cord, and sometimes become so large that they form vascular 
knots like hasmorrhoids, which compress the cord and lead to its degeneration. 
In the cerebral ventricles are found small nodules seated on the ependyma: they 
are simply compact flbrinoos deposits which have become partially organized 
and oontain formative cells and capillaries. 

Many of the growths described as cerebral cancer or epithelioma have no 
claim to the title. Ebekth's and Abndt*s epitheliomata of the pia mater were 
cases of alveolar sarcoma; only those alveolar neoplasms in the development of 
which the epithelium of the medullary tube is concerned are to be reckoned as 
carcinomata. 

OoRNiL and Bakyier state (Man. Path, Hist, i. London 1882) that brain-sand 
arises from buds or ofF-shoots from the vessels, which are made up of flattened 
cells and presently become calcareous. They therefore describe the tumors which 
are characterized by the abundant presence of the sand as angiolithio saroo- 
mata. It is doubtful whether all brain-sand is of this kind. 

References on tumors:— Virchow, loe, oit,; Miller, Virch, Arch, vol. 8 

(cholesteatoma), vol. 16 (melanoma); Rokitanskt, Handb, d, path, Anat, n. 

(cholesteatoma, angioma); Lebert, Maladies canotreuses Paris 1851; Parrot, 

^rc^ de physioh 1869 (lipoma); Morris, Trans, Path, Soc, xxn. (angioma); 

WiLKS and MoxoN, Path, Anat, London 1875 (chondroma); Robin, Joum. de 

Tanat, et de la physiol, 1869 (endothelioma); J. Arnold, Virch, Arch, vol. 61 

(cystic sarcoma telangiectodes); Eberth, ibid, vol. 49 (endothelioma); Arndt, 

Und, vol. 51 (endothelioma); Mesohede, ibid, vol. 85 (osteoma); Klebs, loc, cit,; 

Spfinger, Prager VierteJj, 1875 (cholesteatoma); Spaet, Primdrer mtdtipler 

japithePerebs d, Oehims Munich 1882; Rindfleisch, Path, Hist, n, London 1878; 

IBernhardt, Beitr, z. Symptom, u, Diagnost, d. HimgeschwiXlste Berlin 1881; 

Oanquillet, loc, dt, (sarcoma of spinal pia mater); Leyden, Klinik d, ROeken- 

'marktkr.; Erb, Ziemssen's Cydopcedia xin.; Falkson, Virch. Arch. vol. 75 

(chondrocystosarcomaof choroid plexus); Lachmann, Arch.f, Psych, xui. (glioma 

of the filum terminale); Dreschfeld, Joum. of Anat, and Physiol, xrv. 1879 

(psanunoma); Billroth, Arch, d. Heilk, lu. (myxoma of pia mater of cerebellum); 

Ghiabi, Prag. med. Woch, 1888 (cholesteatoma of dorsal cord); Lanoersaux, 

TraM d'anat, path. n. 
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On 0if8Hcercu8 racemoatia: — ^Virohow, Vireh. Areh. vol. 18; Hbllbr, Ziem- 
»aen*B Cydopcsdia m. ; Mabchand, Virch, Arch, vol. 76, Breslau. drztl, ZeitBchr. 
1881; Zenker, Ud). d. Cyst, racem. d. Oehimea Erlangea 1882, HenU^s Beitrdge 
Bonn 1882; OsiESiNaER, Arch. d. HeUk. m. 1862 (with referenceB); Fkrbsb, ibid. 

On hydatids of the brain see the works of Cobbou), Davains, etc. (Arts. 245- 
248). 



OHAPTEE XOVIIL 

THE DURA MATEB, PINEAL BODY. AND PITUITARY BODY. 

664. The dura mater is a stout fibrous membrane, closely adherent 
to the inner surface of the cranium, and dividing into two laminaB at 
the foramen magnum: one of these lines the vertebral canal, the other 
forms a sack-like investment for the spinal cord, the intervening space 
containing loose connective tissue, fat, and blood-vessels, in particular 
the venous plexuses. 

Where the dura mater adheres to the bone it serves as its periosteum, 
and is liable to all the morbid changes that affect the periosteum of 
other bones. Certain special dangers also arise from its connection with 
the central nervous system, and these require separate consideration. 

In the first place the dura mater is very frequently the seat of an 
inflammatory process known as ehronie Internal pachymeningitis, 
the result of various injurious agencies whose exact nature is not fully 
understood. The inflammation is usually hsBmatogenous, and is asso- 
ciated either with inflammation of the pia mater and subarachnoid tissue 
on the one hand or with disease of the bones on the other. It is com- 
monest in the cerebral dura mater, and may be unilateral and circum- 
scribed, or bilateral and in scattered areas or generally diffused. 

The flrst morbid sign is the appearance of very thin flbrinous de- 
posits on the internal surface of the membrane: these consist of scanty 
liquid and cellular exudations from the dural vessels. After a time the 
fibrin becomes organized, or in other words pervaded by living cells and 
uew-formed vessels growing as off-shoots from the inflamed capillaries. 
A delicate flbrous tissue is thus elaborated, which lines the dura mater 
as a semi-transparent vascular membrane. 

The new-formed vessels have very thin walls and are particularly 
prone to bleed, the slightest disturbances of the circulation apparently 
sufiKcing to set up haamorrhage by rupture or diapedesis. The conse- 
quence is that pachymeningitic membranes nearly always contain recent 
extravasations and pigmented deposits testifying to past hsBmorrhage; 
'this peculiarity has led to the affection being described as liaBmorrha- 
gle padiymeningitis. The extravasations are usually small, but now 
And then they are so extensive that they separate the false membrane 

:from the dura, and form blood-cysts or luematomata^ which may cause 
21 
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grave compreBsion of the brain. II the cyst gives way blood will of 
couree eacape into the Bubdural spacea. 

Once the inflammation has begun it seldom attains to complete reso- 
lution and recovery. The extravasated matters are by degrees re- 
abeorbed, but if they are at all abundant the process is very slow and 
imperfect, and their continued presence keeps np an irritation that in- 
duces renewed inflammation. New eiudations and new membranes ara 
thus produced, and at length a dense scar-like tissue rosnlts, which cnn- 
taina masses of pigment, Bbrinoua residnes, and calcareous matters. 
Sometimes after resorption of a lisemorrhagie extravasation a localized 
collection of liquid appears between the dura and the cicatrized mem- 
brane; this baa been called hygroma or the dnra mater, or partial 
pachymeningitic hydrocephalus. In older denser and more fibrous 
membranes some of the vessels are gradually occluded by coutractiou, 
but other parts remain highly vascular, and fresh hsemorrbages keep up 
the chronic inflammation. 

Pachymeningitic membranea do not usnaliy adhere to the'araohnoid; 
bat when this happens the new-formed vessels pass down into the io- 
teroal meninges. 

There is also an external chronic pachymeningitis in which the 
changes are chiefly limited to the cranial surface of the dura mater: they 
consist of thickening of the membrane and absorption or hyperplasia of 
the bone. Moreover, the dura mater is frequently inflamed by ex- 
tension of mischief from contiguous parts. Thus suppuration dae to 
an infected wound of the skull may involve the dnra mater (Art. 054); 
and otitis media or inflammation of the petrous bone or of the vertebra 
or the interdural tissue frequently extends to this membrane. When 
suppuration takes place the dura has a discolored yellowish- white 
OP grayish-yellow appearance: if the suppuration is preceded by hramor- 
rbage the tint may be grayish-green or brown. 

Tuberculosis arises as a concomitant of embolic tuberculous lepto- 
meningitis or of tuberculous bone-disease. The inner surface of the 
dura is beset with disseminated gray tubercles, while in more advanced 
stages pachymeningitic membranea containing tubercles, or large granu- 
lomatous vegetations, or caseous foci are found. The latter are com- 
monest in connection with bone-disease, and then frequently affect both 
anrfaces of the membrane. 

In syphilis cellular iaflltratioas and graualationg are formed in the 
dnra mater, and lead in time to dense scar-like thickenings, which fre- 
quently enclose caseous masses. If the process goes on extensive ad- 
hesions are set up with tlie arachnoid and pia mater. 

Most tumors of the dura mater are sarcomatous. The spindle-oelled 
forma are the roost frequent, bat round-celled and multiform-oelled 
types are also found. We also meet with alveolar sarcomata and 
endotheliomatai characterized by the formation of cell-Qests and re> 
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ticQiated BtringB of cells (Fig. 284 ed) within a fibrooB gtroma (a). 
TheBe latter take the form of flattened or pedunculated fungoid oat- 
^^owtlis (fungus dura mairta), varying from the size of a pea to that of 
«n apple, which grow inwards and indent the surface of the brain ot 
cord. On the outer aspect of the dura they erode and even perforate 
-the bone by oontinuotte preflsnre aad consequent atrophy. They are 
coTumoneat within the cramum, being indeed rare in the spinal canal. 
The pedicle sends out root-like processes of cells into the substance of 
the dura mater, from which the growth evidently originates. The en- 
dotheliam of the lymphatic vessels furnishes the characteristic clusters 
and strings of cells, and the latter are often excavated {d) in a way that 
immediately suggests the parent vessel. This appearance is visible 
chiefly in the recent parts of the growth, the older parts showing merely 
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a diffuse cell-growth which passes gradually into the structure of the 
fibrous tissue. When tumors of the dura mater become very vascular 
they may assume some of the characters of angioma ; if the vessels 
calcify and give rise to an abundant production of brain-sand the growth 
becomes a pBammoma. 

Fibroma is on the whole rare, but it may occur in any part of the 
dura mater, forming rounded tumors; lipoma is very rare. 

EnehODdroma is not infrequently met with in the form of small 
gelatinons nodules about the back of the sella turcica and basilar portion 
of the occipital bone; the tumor originates in reaidnal nnosdfled fr^> 
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ments of the oartilaginous synchondrofiiB between this bone and the 
sphenoid. 

Osteoma occurs chiefly in the cerebral dara mater, and most fre- 
quently about the falx cerebri. The growth appears as a plate of bone 
of irregular form with spinous and ridge-like processes. 

Of secondary or metastotie growfiui in the dura mater carcinoma 
is the most usual. 

BeferenoeB on paohymeningitis:— Vibohow, WiSamfywrg. VethaindL 1806; 
SOHUBSRO, Vireh, Arch, vol. 16; Kbtcmtansky, ibid. yol. 43; Wsbeb, Ardi. d 
HeUk, I. 1860 (hsBmatoma); Lanobbbaux, Arch, g^rUraies de mid. 1862-68, TraiU 
dPancU. path, n.; Wiles, Med. Times and Oaz. 1, 1868; Bindfleisgh, PcUh. Hiit. 
n. London 1878; Spbblino, CerU.f. med. Wiaa. 39, 1871; Paulus, VerhaOcung und 
Verkndcherung d. Hdmatomes d. Dura Mater Erlangen 1876; Huoubnin, Ziem- 
8$en*8 Cyclop, zn. 

On tumoiB of the dura mater:— BOErrANSEY, Lehrb. d. path. Anat. n.;^^ 
Robin, Becherchea anat. sur VepithHiome dea sireuaea, Joum. de Vanai. 1869;^ 
Lebbbt, Virch. Arch. vol. 8; Abnold, Und. vol. 63; Bustizey, ibid. vol. 52^^ 
BizzozEBO and Bozzolo, Wiener med. Jahrb. 1874; SoHt^PPBL, Arch. d. HeSk ^ 
z. (1869); ViBOHOw, Die Enturickdung d. Sehddelgrundea 1867 (ecchondroaiB oT 
the basi-oocipital); Lubohka, Vireh. Ardi. vol. 11 (ditto); Zbneeb, ibid. voL 1^ 
(ditto); Lanobbbauz, Traiti dPanat. path. n. 

665. The hypophysis cerebri or pituitary body is seated in the sella 
turcica, and is composed of two lobes: the anterior consists of a fibrous 
stroma enclosing numerous round and oval follicles filled with epithelial 
cells, the posterior of vascuiar connective tissue containing cell-like 
clusters of fat-granules. At the junction of the two lobes the tissue is 
very vascular, and contains cavities lined with ciliated columnar 
epithelium (Weighselbaum). 

Cystic degeneration and hyperplastic overgrowth of the anterior lobe 
are not uncommon, the cysts usually containing colloid masses. This 
transformation is called adenoma of the pituitary body (Wbioebt), and 
the growth sometimes reaches the size of a hen's egg. It of course pro- 
trudes more or less from the sella turcica, presses on the adjoining brain- 
substance, or into the ventricles (Zenkeb), and sometimes leads to atro- 
phy of the underlpng bone. 

According to Weighselbaum the ciliated cavities are very apt to un- 
dergo cystic change, the cysts containing homogeneous or granular 
matter secreted by the epithelium. 

After adenoma the commonest growths are carcinoma and sarcoma 
(Klebs), which also take the form of nodose swellings. Wbighselbaitm 
has described a pair of small lipomatain the posterior lobe, and Wbioebt 
a teratoma. 

The pituitary body may be inflamed in connection with disease of 
the neighboring parts: tubercles and gummata are however rare in this 
situation (Weiqebt). 
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H The pineal body consjsts of Sbrone tissue enclosing a namber of 

V more or less Rpherical follicles, each containing a reticulate structure of 
■ epithelial cells, a number of rounded cells with slender proceasea 
<Toli>t), and a quantity of brain-sand. 

The most frequent pathologtoal changes observed in this orgau are 
— abnormal increase of the quantity of brain-sand (psammoma), hyper- 
plastic enlargement (so-called glioma), and cystic degeneration (hydrops 
cysticus); it may participate in inflam mat ions of the adjacent structures. 
The author once found in it a tumor as large aa a pigeon's egg, consiat- 
ing esseotially of blood-clot (hematoma). 



SeferenceB oa the pituitary bod;: VmcHOW, Die Jerankhc^en OeschwfiUte: 
Virch. Arch. vol. IB; Waqnkr, Arch. d. Heiik. 1863; Weiobrt, FiVch. 
Arch. vol. 66; Wbicbselbacu, Md. vol. 75; Ribbbrt, itnd. vol. 90; Klkbs, 
VierUfj. /. praki. HeOk. 125; BECK, Zeitschr. f. Heilk. rv. 1883 (teratoma); Behn- 
HABDT, Beitrdge e. Syvtpt. w. Dtagnoatik d. BimgetchuHUttt Berlin 1S81. 



SECTION XII. 



PEEIPHEEAL NEEVOUS SYSTEM. 



^ OHAPTEE XOIX. 

STBUCrURE OF PERIPHERAL NERVES. 

666, The peripheral nervous system is composed of nerres and 
ganglia, together with certain terminal organs. The nerves consist 
essentially of medullated and non-medallated fibres: in the ganglia there 
are similar nerve-fibres and associated ganglion-cells. 

A medullated fibre is a long cylindrical structure, the axis being 
occupied by the so-called axis-cylinder. During life the latter is 
homogeneous and enclosed in a sheath of myeline (medullary sheath), 
and this again in a delicate fibrous envelope — the primitive sheath, neu- 
rilemma, or sheath of Schwann. The medullary sheath is interrupted 
at intervals by the nodes of Banvier : at these points the axis-cylinder 
is covered only by the sheath of Schwann, and chiefly through them is 
its nutrition kept up. Each nerve-fibre is thus subdivided into seg- 
ments of 1 to 2 mm. in length; each segment has about its middle a 
nucleus lying close to the sheath of Schwann, and on the inner side of 
the sheath close to the nucleus is a thin layer of protoplasm. External to 
the sheath of Schwann is a fibrillar sheath (Axel Key and Betzius), 
which also contains nuclei and a scanty protoplasm. 

The non-mednllated fibres possess an axis-cylinder with a primi- 
tive sheath containing nuclei at intervals. 

Both kinds of fibres unite to form nerves of various degrees of thick- 
ness: the nerves from the brain and cord consist chiefly of medullated 
fibres, those of the sympathetic system chiefly of non-medullated fibres. 

The smaller nerves consist of a single bundle of nerve fibres^ the 
larger nerves of a certain number of bundles. 

Each bundle (Figs. 286, 288 c) is surrounded by a fibrous envelope or 
perineurium : in a large trunk several such bundles are enclosed in a 
perineurium (Fig. 288 a), each of them being surrounded by an epineu- 
rium {h) of loose connective tissue, often containing fat-cells. Septa 
pass from the perineurium between the bundles (Fig. 286), and subdi- 
viding into finer fibres surround the individual nerve-fibres with an 
endoneurinm. The blood-vessels of the nerve-trunk run in these 
fibrous envelopes. At the peripheral ends the axis-cylinders break up 
into primitive fibrils, and these terminate in the various peripheral end- 
organs. 

In the course of some of the nerves (especially of the sympathetic) 
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are one or more clustered groaps of ganglion-cells: when these are large 
enough to be easily yisible they are called ganglia. The cells and fibres 
of such a ganglion lie in a fibrous stroma whose elements are in direct 
continuity with the fibrous structures of the corresponding nerve. 

The morbid ciianges occurring in the nerves affect partly the nerv- 
ous elements^ partly the fibrous framework. In many respects the 
changes correspond to those affecting the- central nervous system, but 
they also offer remarkable peculiarities of their own. 



CHAPTER O. 

ATROPHY AND DEGENERATION. 

667. The degenerative processes which lead to atrophy and disap* 
pearance of the peripheral nerye-fibres and ganglion-cells correspond in 
their general course with the like processes in the brain and cord. 

In the first place fibres and cells may gradually dwindle and waste 
away without undergoing any appreciable change of structure. More 
frequently however the destruction is speedier and accompanied with 
the various evidences of disintegration so olteu observed in the central 
organs. 

In the meduUated fibres there appears first a turbidity and then a 
splitting up of the medullary sheath, leading to the formation of large 
and then of smaller fragments and droplets of myeline, until the whole 
sheath is reduced to globules or particles. The axis-cylinder and its 
primitive fibrils may in like manner break up into small fragments (Fig. 
285 c), or swell up and become liquefied; though it must be remembered 
that the axis shows itself more resistant towards many kinds of injury 
than the medullary sheath. 

The sheath of Schwann usually remains intact, and even the so-called 
nerve-corpuscles or nuclei of the several segments persist also (Fig. 285 
d d^ d^). When the medullary sheaths break up, extravasated leucocytes 
pick up the products of disintegration and form fat-granule cells which 
lie within the primitive sheaths or in the fibrous envelopes. Sometimes 
the cells of the connective tissue also become fatty. 

The single or clustered ganglion-cells occurring in the course of the 
nerves perish by swelling aud liquefaction, by fatty change, or by simple 
atrophy. 

A medullated nerve which has lost its medullary sheath shrinks in 
volume and looks gray and translucent: if it is at the same time vascular 
its tint is grayish- red. 

The exact manner and extent of the degeneration of the nerve-ele- 
ments depends on the nature of the injurious or destructive agent 
which is at work; though in all degenerative processes there is one 
feature which is constant, namely the prompt extension of the change 
over all the portion of the nerve to the distal side of any point at which 
the axis-cylinder is completely interrupted. 
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Suoh an intermption is most quiokly and most completely effect^ 
by section of the nerre^ and thus in the investigation of peripheral 
degeneration sach intentional or unintentional section plays the chief 
part. At the cut surfaces of a nerve there quickly appears a button-like 
protrusion and swelling of a gray or grayish-red tint^ together with 
some gelatinous exudation. In a day or two the segments of the 
peripheral portion become less refractive, and turbid, and by the third 
day the medullary and primitive sheaths are deeply indented at the 
nodes. On the fourth to the sixth day the medulla breaks up into large 
drops of myeline, and in a few days more there is nothing of it left but 
droplets and granules of detritus which are ultimately absorbed. 

The axis-cylinder speedily becomes almost or altogether invisible, and 
perishes pariily by swelling and vacuolation, partly by breaking up into 
fragments. 

In simple uncomplicated section of the nerve the proximal or central 
end degenerates for a small distance only from the wound, the change 
stopping at the first or second node of Banvier. Only when the nerve- 
end is bruised or otherwise inflamed do some of the bundles degenerate 
for a greater distance. In such a case the primitive sheath of the 
degenerate fibres contains a large number of extravasated leucocytes 
which in simple section are seldom or never very abundant. 

Severe crushing or pinching and abiding compression (as from a 
tumor or a shrinking cicatrix) of a nerve have an effect similar to sec- 
tion, the latter leading to anaemic necrosis or degeneration of the com- 
pressed portion. The difference is chiefiy in the fact that the interrup- 
tion is not at once complete, but affects the several strands or bundles 
in succession. 

Disease of the anterior horns of the cord and of the motor roots 
leading to destruction of motor ganglion-cells or nerve-fibres are, like 
other interruptions of the conducting tracts, followed by peripheral 
degeneration: but it must be kept in mind that when the destruction of 
the ganglion-cells is more gradual the corresponding atrophy of fibres is 
not so rapid, the medullary sheath wastes by degrees (Fig. 285 b), and 
within one and the same bundle we may find fibres that are sound, others 
partially atrophied {b c), and others totally destroyed (d^ d^). 

A second frequent cause of degeneration of the nerves is primary and 
secondary nenritis, due to traumatic or infective infiammation of the 
connective-tissue framework (Art. 669), which leads to disturbance of 
the circulation and nutrition of the nerve or to direct compression of it. 
Sometimes too hsdmorrhages give rise to injurious pressure on the nerve- 
fibres. 

Lastly, motor nerves atrophy when their mnscles are long disnaed 
(Fisoheb), the atrophy being however confined to the peripheral parts: 
there is no ascending atrophy of such nerves to any extent oomparsUe 
with the descending atrophy. 
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OooRsionall; we meet with local or multiple peripheral degenerationB 
of wbicli we oannot with certainty disoover the cause. Thus the vagaa 
is subject to degcneratiTe changes without an; apparent compression, 
inflammation, or other injary. Blasgheo describes a wide-spread fatty 
degeneration of Aaerbach's and Meissner's plMUses in the intestines. 
The multiple nenritls of some anthdrs (Art. 669) is in fact of the 
natnre of degenerative atrophy. 

In such isolated degenerations we must assume that some disorder of 
the circolation (due 0. g. to change in the Teasels or change in the blood) 
is at work. Thus lead-polsODlog gires rise not only to degeneration of 
the muscular nerves (Laitcb&eacx, Oombau>lt, FbiedlIkdeb, etc.) 
bnt also to change in the intestinal ploxuses. When the nerre-changes 
are scnte and accompanied by febrile disturbance it is probable that 




infection of some kind is in qneetioo. B. Haieb showed ezperimentaUy 
that in chronic lead-poisoning the submucous and myeuterio ganglion- 
cells become turbid, lose their nuclei, break into fragments, and dis> 
appear, while the conneotire tissue about them is simnltaneonaly 
incroaaed. 



Aooordins to Kht, Retztob, S. Hater, and KoRTBUTT-DASEXiEWiaz, degen- 
MatlT« and reg«neratiTe obanges take plaoe normallT in peripfaeral nerres; and 
man^ fllaments hitherto asaigned to the Sbrooa kheatha or the fibres of Bemak 
an rimply degenerate or naaoent neire-flbrea. 

The dropa of myeline In degenetatenerrce are stained Mack by peroamic acid 
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while the granular matters are unstained: S. Mater infers from this that the 
nerve-substance breaks up into fatty and albuminoid component elements. 

As to the exact fate of the axis-cylinder of the peripheral end of a cut nerre 
there is still some uncertainty, notwithstanding the numerous investigations that 
have been made: there is no question as to|the medullary sheath. Waller, Eulek- 
BUBO, Landois, Hjelt, Ranvier, Beneceb, Ck)8ST and DtjfiRiNE, TizzoNi, Leb- 
QARD, Vanlair, Falkbnheim, and Others state that the axis-cylinder degenerates: 
ScHiFF, Philippeau, Kortbut-Daszkiewicss, Erb, Charoot, Wolbero, and 
others maintain that it persists intact. In the text we have adopted the former 
account. After loss of the ganglion-cells in the anterior horns of the cord the 
axis-cylinders of the motor fibres, and after section of a peripheral nerve those of 
all the fibres, degenerate. 

References on degeneration and regeneration of nerves after section: — Wal- 
ler, MHUer's Arch, 1852, Comptes rendua 185t-53; Schiff, ibid, 1854; Philip- 
PEAU and VuLPiAN, ibid. 1859; Hjelt. Virch. Arch, vol. 19; Remak, ibid, voL 23; 
EiNSiEDEL, Ueb, Nervenregener, nach Ausachneidung eines NervenstUckes Qiessen 
1864; Laveran, Rech, exp. 8ur la rigirUr. d. nerfa Strasburg 1867; Eulenburg 
and liANDOis, Berl. klin, Woch. 1864-65; Robin, Joum. d, Fanat, 1868; Neumann, 
Arch, d, Heilk, ix. (1868); Erb, D. Arch,f, klin, Med, rv., v.; Herz, Virch. Arch, 
vol. 46; VuLPlAN, Arch. d. physiol. 1873-74; Weir-Mitchkll, Injuries of nerves 
London 1872; L&nfeVANT, TraiU des sections nerveuses Paris 1873; Leeqard, D, 
Arch, /. klin, Med. xxvi.; Benecke, Virch, Arch, vol. 55; Ranvter, Legons sur 
rhistologie dusyst, nerv. Paris 1878; CossY and D£jfiRiNE, Arch, de physiol, 1875; 
Enoelmann, PflOger's Arch, xra. (1876); Bakowiecki, Arch, f, mikrosk, Anat, 
xm, (1876); Colosanti, Arch, f, Anat. und Physiol. 1878; Qluck, Virch. Arch. 
vol. 72, Arch,f, klin, Chir, xxv., xxvi.; Santi Sirena, Ricerce sperim. sulla 
reprod, d. nervi Palermo 1880; TizzoNi, Arch, p, I. sci. med. m. (1878), Cent. f. 
med. Wiss, 1878, Sulla patolog. d, tessuto nervoso Turin 1878; S. Mayer, Degen, 
und Regen, d. Nervenfasem Prague, 1881; Hoooan, Trans. Path. Soc, xxxi, 
(1880), Joum. d, Vanat. xvm. (1882); Oessler, D, Arch, f, klin. Med. xxxiii. 
(motor-nerve changes after section), Die motor, Endplatte u. ihre Bedeut. f. d, 
periphere Ldhmung Leipzig 1885; Neumann, Arch.f, mikrosk. Anat, xni. (1880), 
xvui. (1885); Vanlair, Arch, de biol, iii. (1882); Eichhorst, Eulenburg's Reaien- 
cyclop, d, gesam. Heilkunde, Virch. Arch. vol. 59; Peyerani, Biol. CentrcUb. in. 
(1883); Falkenheim, Zur Lehre von d. Nervennaht In. Diss. Konigsberg 1881; 
TiLLMANNS, Arch, f, klin. Ohir. xxvn. ; Basch, ibid. ; Wolberg, Dev;t, Zeitschr. 
f, Chir, XVIII., XIX. (1883); Nicaise, Intemat. encyclop. of surgery in, London 
1883; P. Bruns, Mitth. a, d, chir, Klinik ii. TQbingen 1884; Cattani. Arch, p. L 
sci. med, vin. 1885 (nerve-stretching); Hayem and Gilbert, Modification du syst, 
nerv, chez un ampute, Arch, de physiol, m, (1884). 

The memoirs of Vanlair, Fat^bnheim. Tillmanns and Wolberq include not 
only experimental researches of their own, but also summaries of published cases, 
and criticisms on previous methods of experiment: the subject of nerve-suture is 
also dealt with. Wolbero's paper is the most comprehensive on all points 
bearing on the main subject. 

On nerve-degeneration from lead-poisoning and from undetermined causes: — 
Lancereaux, Oaz. mM. de Paris 1862, 1871; Gombault, Arch, de physiol, v. (1873); 
D£jtRiNE, Oaz. mM, de Paris 1879; Zenker, Zeitschr, f, klin, Med, i, (1880); 
Westphal, Arch. f. Psych, rv. (1873), vl (1875); Remak, ibid, vi. (1876); Vulpian, 
Mai, du syst, nerveux Paris 1879; Frtedlandeb, Virch, Arch. vol. 75; Popow, 
ibid, vol. 93; R. Maibr, &nd, vol. 90; Kussmaul and Maier, D. Arch, f. klin, 
Med. IX. (1872); Eisbnlohr, ibid, xxvi.; Blasohko. Virch. Areh, vol. 94; 
DuMtNiL, Chxz, hdxiom, 1864; Sohultzb, Arch, f, Pitych, xnr.; Monakow, ibid. 
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"X.; MoBrrz, Joum, of Anat. and Physiol 1880; BibsdaxIj, Amer. Joum. of 
neurology 1882; Naunyn, Ziemssen^a Cyclop, xvn. 

On atrophy from disuse:— Fischer, Deut 2kit9chr, /. Chir. vm. (18T7); Sieo- 
wcnxD Maybe, Prag. mecL TToc^ 1878. 



CHAPTER OL 

REGENERATION OF NERVES. 

668. Union of seyered nerr^s. It has long been known that 
nervea which have been cut through, and whose f anction has been 
thereby completely abolished, are capable of repair, and in the coarse of 
weeks or months recover their conducting power. Recent surgery has 
utilized this fact, and seeks to bring about the speedier union and recovery 
of severed nerves by sntnre of their ends. Over fifty cases have already 
been published in which nerve-suture has resulted in more or less perfect 
restoration of function, and that not only when the wounds were recent 
but in some cases where suture did not take place till after the lapse of 
months or years from the time of injury. 

The union and recovery of severed nerves has been often observed in 
animals as well as in men, and in recent years a large number of experi- 
ments have been made to throw light on the fact and on the histological 
process by which it is brought about. Unfortunately we do not yet fully 
understand all the steps of this process: opinions differ as to the fate of 
the peripheral end of a severed nerve (Art. 667), and it is therefore 
scarcely surprising that authorities are not agreed as to the details of 
regeneration. Hardly two of the multitude of writers on the subject 
take exactly the same view, and we are therefore unable to give an ac- 
count of it which shall be wholly satisfactory. 

When the functional continuity of a nerve is interrupted by section, 
crushing, compression, etc. various things may happen. The nerve- 
fibres only may be injured, the nerve remaining still macroscopically 
continuous; or it may be completely severed, the ends retracting some 
small distance apart, or becoming so widely separated that there is 
no possibility of their reuniting naturally. The regenerative process can 
be best followed in the second case, which is that most frequently ob- 
served experimentally, the parted nerve-ends being reunited by the 
intercalation of a new-formed piece of nerve. 

The wound that severs a nerve is immediately followed by an inflam- 
mation, which leads to swelling of the cut ends, and the deposit of 
exudation between them. In the subsequent week or two granulations 
and cicatricial tissue are formed, while the central and peripheral ends 
undergo the changes referred to in Art. 667. 

The regeneration of the nerve-fibres begins a few days after the 
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operfttion (Bajittieb) in the central end: Ka.ntieb says at the very 
extremity of thia end, Va.nlaib at a diBtaace of 1.6 to 3 cm. from it. 
ElCHHOBST obaeired the beginning of regeneration in the neire of a 
rabbit on the fourteenth day after iojary. 

The first change is a awelliDg of some of the aziB-cy tinders in the 
enter parts (Vavlaib) of the nerre-bundles of the central end, and thia 
IB followed by subdirision of each into from two to five new azlB-cylin- 
ders (Bantieb). The new oylindera grow in length, and form within 
the old sheath of Schwann whole bundles of new nerre-fibres fEHg. 286 e), 
which nsaally distend the lamen of the sheath and compress any per- 
aisting remnants of the older fibres (/). According to Vanlaib they 
sometimes burst the old sheath, and then either grow out amid the tissue 




of the endoDenriam, or penetrate the perinenriam of the bundles into 
the epinenrium. 

In this way at the extremity of the central end a large number of new 
fibres are developed. They consist at first of new-formed axis-cylinders 
surrounded by a protoplasmio nucleated sheath (Va.hlaib), and pres- 
ently they receive a homogeneous envelope of conDeotive-tissue (e) formed 
at the expense of the protoplasmic sheath, and a thin mednllary sheath 
which grows between the latter and the axis-cylinder. The perineuriom 
of the bundles giving way and the new fibres thus dispersing as it were 
in the epinenrium, the characteristio grouping of the nerre-fibrea in 
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bandies is lost; the new fibres are more uniformly spread through the 
connective tissue^ and the usually fatty epineural envelope assumes a 
' striated fibrous appearance. 

In this manner the re-formed and growing nerve enters the soft mass 
of granulations and cicatricial tissue that intervenes between the severed 
ends. When it reaches the peripheral end^ some of whose fibres have 
meanwhile perished^ certain of the new fibres enter the empty primitive 
sheaths (Bakyier), but the greater number penetrate the epineurium 
(Vanlair) and perineurium and advance towards the peripheral end- 
organs. Others miss the peripheral end and run either alongside it or 
on a course of their own to the surface: many fibres too which leave the 
old track disappear and are lost in the tissues (Vanlair). In the 
peripheral half of the intercalated cicatrix the nerve-fibres begin to 
gather once more into bundles (Vaklair), and a perineurium forming 
round these, the whole thickness of the nerve by degrees assumes a 
nearly normal appearance. 

These changes require weeks or months to complete: according to 
EiCHHORST the fibres of the central end reach the cicatrix about the end 
of the first month, and in some three months the reunion is established. 

It appears from thd foregoing that the peripheral end does not itself 
regenerate, but is provided with nerve-fibres from the central end. 
Vanlair describes the process as neurotization. It probably takes 
place in all cases of regeneration after severance, both when the nerve ia 
actually cut through and when only the nerve-fibres and not the fibrous 
structures are interrupted. The difference is that in the former case 
the new fibres must grow through a certain amount of cicatricial tissue, 
while in the latter there is little or no granulation, and the axis-cylinders 
as they lengthen can directly enter the old fibres. Some authorities 
(Oluck, Wolberq, Lanqekfeldt) state definitely that under favorable 
;Conditions very rapid union of the severed ends is possible, the function 
of the nerve being recovered in a very few days. 

Even when the peripheral is so remote from the central end that 
direct union by nerve-tissue is out of the question, some attempt is still 
made at regeneration. The central end grows out (Fig. 286), but the 
axis-cylinders do not reach the peripheral end, and lose themselves in 
the cicatrix. 

The so-called ampntational neuromata (Art. 154) are of this 
nature; they are club-shaped enlargements of the severed nerve-ends 
occasionally met with in stumps which have healed after amputation. 
As they contain new nerve-fibres as well as connective-tissue they are 
doubtless due to an abortive attempt at regeneration in the nerve-stumps: 
when they include sensory fibres which are compressed or irritated by 
the cicatrix they are the source of very considerable pain* Similar 
traumatic neuromata now and then occur in the oonrse of nerves 
liave been injured but not severed. 
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The statements of authors oonceraing the new-formation of the axis-cylinder 
in divided nerves are very discordant. Waller, Schiff, Rindfleisch, Cornil, 
Ranvier, EIichhorst, and others assert tliat it is due to longitudinal subdivision 
and growth in length of the old axis-cylinders. Philippe au, Vulplln, Rehak, 
Lebqard, NEUifANN, DoBBERT, Daszkiewicz, and Others regard the new cylinder 
as derived from the peripheral end; Leegard believing that it arises from the 
nuclei of the neurilemma, Bemak from the uninjured and surviving cylinders, 
Daszkiewicz from the surviving segments of the old and partially degenerate 
cylinders, Neumann and Dobbbrt from a protoplasmic mass produced by a chem- 
ical transformation of the medullary sheath and axis-cylinder. Nasse, OthiTHER, 
Sgh5n and Steinr^ck assert that the new cylinders grow from the old fibres of 
both ends: Leut, Einsieoel, Weir-Mitohell, Benecke, and Qluck, from the 
primitive sheaths of both ends; Laveran and Herz refer their origin to the white 
blood-cells, Hjelt and Wolberq to the cells of the perineurium. 

As the text shows we incline to the view of those who derive the new nerve- 
flbres from the old nerves of the central end. The subdivision of the axis-cylin- 
der is the essential part of the procees, though it is perhaps not impossible that a 
new-formation of nerve-fibres may start from the cells or nerve-corpuscles 
or nuclei on the sides of the sheaths of Schwann. At any rate it is remark- 
able how frequently in degenerating nerves we find these cells (Fig. 285 ddi) 
swollen up and containing several nuclei: sometimes indeed they give off 
processes which much resemble axis-cylinders (dt). CJntil we have more in- 
formation on the subject however it is more probable that these cells form merely 
the sheaths for the new axis-cylinders. Cattani asserts that new axis-cylinders 
are formed within the nucleated protoplasmic mass which he has observed filling 
the primitive sheath of degenerating nerves. 

The hyi)othe6is that nerve-fibres may grow from granulation-cells or from the 
connective-tissue cells of the perineurium, endoneurium, or epineurium, is con- 
trary to all histogenetic analogy* The nerves throughout their length are origin- 
ally outgrowths from the central nervous system (Balfour, Hensen, His, Kol- 
LOLER, etc.), and it is extremely unlikely that in later life they can >rise from 
indifferent connective-tissue cells: this would be at variance with all our experi- 
ence on the subject of the regeneration of specific tissues. The authors who 
have made the assertion do not advance any convincing arguments in its favor. 

Those who believe that after section of a nerve the axis-cylinders of the 
peripheral end remain intact assume that the ends of the severed cylinders re- 
unite by the intercalation of a new piece of tissue. Wolbero describes this as 
taking place by the growth of strings of spindle-cells from the epineurium. When 
the reunion does not take place till the medullary sheath disintegrates he speaks 
of the process as regeneration in the strict sense of the term. If reunion takes 
place before the sheath disappears he speaks of it as union by first intention, and 
distinguishes a mediate and an iuimediate variety. In the former the union is 
brought about by means of new-formed intercalary fibres, in the latter by direct 
adhesion of the severed ends of the cylinders and primitive sheaths. The exist- 
ence of the mediate variety ho claims to have experimentally proved. Such a 
union by first intention is very doubtful: Uluck's and Wolberq's experiments 
do not appear to prove it, and it is probable that mistakes have arisen from the 
xapid restoration of function that sometimes takes place by means of abnormal 
nervous anastomoses and supplementary fibres. The secondary or mediate union 
by means of intercalary fibres appears impossible, the cylinders of the peripheral 
end being already degenerate: and for^the same reason the statements of Qluok 
and others that a piece of nerve cut from one animal may become united to the 
two aiidsof a ■evored nerve in another must be regarded as retting on error. 



CHAPTER OIL 

INFLAHUATION OF PEBIPHERA.L NEBVES AND OAHGLIA. 

669. Nearltis* or the inflammatioD of nervea, is characterised mi»- 
tomicall^ by the presence of an exudation in their fibrons frameirork. 
If the exudation is chiefly liqnid and the blood-vessels are still filled, the 
inflamed nerve looks red, and sTollen, and abnormally moist: if the 
exudation is cellular (Fig. 287) and the hyperssmia has disappeared there 
are no apparent signs of the affection, though any htemorrhage that has 
taken place may be indicated by reddish or brownish-yeUow diacolora- 
tion. 

In simple nerres the migrated lencocytes lie chiefly in the thicker 
trabecolte of the endoneurium (Fig. 287 d) through which the Tessela 
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mn, though they may also pass in between the individual 

In compound nervea (Fig, 388) the exndatioa frequently lies almosb- 
eatirely in the epineurinm. The perineurium of the bundles and of th» 
nerve generally is usually much less densely inflltrated. 

Slight inflammations resolve without leaving any trace: severer 
attacks result in degeneration of some of the nerve-fibrea. If the inr^ 
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ifammatioii is supparatiye or gangrenoas the ner?e rapidly breaks down 
aud perishes, becoming of a dirty yellowish-white, S^7» or grayish-green. 
The connectiye-tissae elements are however less Tnlnerable and long 
resist dissolution. 

If the affection is chronic, degeneration of the nenre-fibres ultimately 
sets in, with the breaking up of some of the medullary sheaths. The 
axis-cylinders persist for a long time, though they too at length perish; 
and thus a certain number of the fibres disappear outright, the sheaths 
of Schwann collapsing (/). Wherever an axis-cylinder decays degen- 
eration takes place all down the peripheral portion of that fibre (Art. 
667). As the medullary sheaths break down the tissue of the nenre is 
beset with drops of myeline and granule-carrying cells. 

In process of time the chronic inflammation leads to thickening and 
condensation of the connective tissue, and this with the atrophy of the 
nerve-elements gives the nerve by degrees the appearance of a fibrous 
cord. Whether the nerve as a whole is thicker or thinner than in health 
depends on the proportion between the fibrous hyperplasia and the ner- 
vous atrophy. Both in simple and in compound nerves the infiammation 
may and sometimes does extend over the whole cross-section. In com- 
pound nerves the separation of the bundles becomes less distinct, though 
it is not obliterated even when the-atrophy and fibrous changes are very 
advanced. When the process has been accompanied by hsdmorrhage the 
altered tissue is frequently pigmented. 

Chronic neuritis accompanied by great fibrous hyperplasia has been 
called by Yirchow prollferoas neuritis : if it extends upwards or 
downwards we speak of it as ascending or descending neuritis respec- 
tively. 

One of the commonest causes of neuritis is mechanical injury (cut- 
ting, bruising, etc.) by a wound or blow: the inflammation results in 
fibrous hyperplasia, but if it becomes septic suppuration or gangrene 
may set in. 

Moreover the infiammatory process sometimes extends to a nerve from 
the adjacent tissues; thus nerves running through a wound may undergo 
granulation or even suppuration without having received any direct 
injury, and the like extension takes place in the case of other infiamma- 
tions. 

For example, it is extremely common for cerebrospinal nerves tra- 
versing an inflamed meninges to be themselves invaded hy the inflam- 
matory infiltration. And inflammations of the bones lead to indirect 
degeneration by compression or to direct inflammation of the nerves that 
traverse them. This also happens to nerves lying in the neighborhood 
of chronically inflamed or tuberculous lymphatic glands. It is not un- 
common for instance for caseous glands in the neck, beside the trachea, 
or at the root of the lung, to press upon contiguous nerves, like the 
vagus and its branches, to irritate them into inflammation, and so to 
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bring about their degeneration. In the pelvis inflammations of the 
bladder or of the internal generative organs are apt to extend to the 
cellular connective tissue and so to the rich nerve-plexuses of thai 
region. 

These forms of neuritis are consecutive or secondary, but other forms 
occur in which the irritant inducing the inflammation is brought to the 
nerve directly by way of the blood or lymph. These irritants are so far 
as we know chiefly of an infective nature: thus in typhus (BfiBKHABDX)^ 
small-pox (Joffboy), typhoid (Nothkagel, Leyden, Eiseklohb), 
and diphtheria (Oebtel, Ghabcot, Buhl, Dejebike) we meet with 
simple or multiple neuritis, which we can only regard as direct results of 
the general infection. 

Recently Baelz and Scheube have shown that the epidemic disease 
of India and Japan known as beriberi or kakke is characterized by the 
appearance of multiple neuritis: it has therefore been designated (Baelz) 
as pannenritis epidemica. 

It does not appear that there is any affection in Europe exactly cor- 
responding to the Japanese kakke^ but a form of multiple neuritis 
(Leyden) has more than once been described under the names of poly- 
neuritis (Pieeson) and neuritis disseminata (Roth). Whether this has 
any analogy to the infective disease, as Piebson suspects, is still a very 
open question. Gold is spoken of by many as a cause of multiple neuri- 
tis, but probably in most cases some kind of infection or poison is at 
work. Roth has shown that a purulent inflammation (as in parotitis) 
which involves a nerve-trunk may be the starting point of multiple 
neuritis. 

Tubercnlous and syphilitic inflammation affect chiefly the intra- 
cranial portions of cranial nerves and the spinal nerve-roots in connection 
with meningeal tuberculosis and syphilis respectively. 

Little is known of tuberculosis or syphilis of the peripheral nerves. 
Foci of some size are most frequently observed in the optic nerve, and 
give rise to extensive tuberculous destruction. Elsewhere nerves are 
seldom involved except by extension of tuberculous inflammation from 
diseased glands. 

Leprous inflammation is especially apt to attack the nerves, the 
disease being in fact chiefly characterized by its thus involving the 
peripheral nervous system: a particular form of leprosy is distinguished 
as lepra nervorum ancBsthetica, or lepra mutilans (Arts. 131, 206, 392, 
659, and Hoggan, Arch, d, physioL 1882). The settlement of the 
lepra-bacilli excites an intense inflammation, accompanied by cellular 
infiltration and followed by degeneration of the nerve-fibres and hyper- 
plasia of the fibrous tissue. Fusiform thickenings and tuberosities of 
considerable firmness and size are thus produced in the course of the 
several nerves. The diseased tissue contains lepra-baoilli, some lying 
f r^ and others being enclosed in cells. 
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We know little conoeming the inflammations of the ganglia : 

they apparently ocoar ander the same conditions as those of the nerres, 
and like them they are characterized by cellalar infiltration, fibrous 
hyperplasia, and degenerative atrophy of the nerve-elements. 

In severe cystitiB and pyelonephritis and in inflammation of the internal gen- 
eratiye organs in women paralysis of the lower limbs is sometimes a symptom. 
REifAK (Med, Central-Zeitung 1860) and Letdbn {Sammlung klin. Vortrdge 2, 
1870) explain this as due to a prog^resdye or wandering nemritis, which has been 
called nenritis ditsaniiiiata migrans (Letdbn). The experimental researches 
of WmR-MncHBLL (Injuries of nerves London 1873), Tibslkb (C7e&. Neuritie In. 
Diss. Kdnigsberg 1860), Fbinbebo (Berl. klin. Woch, 1871), KLEMii(C7e&. neuritis 
migrans In. Diss. Strasburg 1874), Niedick (^Irc^. /. exp. Path, vn. 1877), Rosen- 
bach (Und. vm.), and Tbbub (ilrid, x.) fail to confirm this explanation. It is 
mnch more likely that in the affections named the peMc plexuses are compressed 
or directly inflamed by extension from the inflammation of the cellular connec- 
tive tissue (pelvic cellulitis). See discussion by Adams and others (Lancet 2; 
1880). 

On multiple neuritis :~DcJHftNiL, Oaz, hebdom. 1864, 1866; Lbtdbn, Deb. Be, 
Jlexldhmung, SamnU, klin, Vortrdge 3, 1870, Chariti-AnnaXen v.. Arch, /. Psych. 
TL, Zeitschr.f, klin, Med. i, 1880; Caspabi, ilnd, v.; Gbainqer Stbwabt, Edin. 
Med. Joum, 1881; Eiohhobst, Virch, Arch. voL 69; Joffbot, Arch, de physiol, 
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CHAPTER Oin. 



TUHOBS. 

670. Most of the tumors whioh ocoar in the neires snd their gang, 
lia are developed from oonQectire tissue, and ooDBiBt essentially of Bome 
modiflcatioQ of that tisaae, the Derve^lements forming bttle or no part 
of their Btmotare 

The fibrous byperplasut usually starts from the permeanam of the 
oerres or nerve bundles but occaeionally from the epmeannm or endo- 
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nenrium (Fig. %8B d ef). The nerves are embedded or pervaded by the 
Dew tisane, according to its starting-point, and by gradual oompreBSion 
become atrophied and break domi. If there is any aooompauyiog 
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neiTOua hyperplasia it probably takes place by the longitudinal snbdi- 
Tiaion and growth of pre-existing fibres; the new-formed fibres are at 
first naked, bat some of them receivo a medullary sheath in oooree of 
time. 

The commonest neoplasm affecting the nerrea is flbroma (Fig. 288): 
there are two forms — the soft and cellular, and the firm and fibrous. 
Tumors really deserving the name of neurODia, i. e. consisting essen- 
tially of new-formed nerfe-flbres, are rare; and still rarer, if they exist 
at all, are tumors containing new-formed ganglion-oelU, though these 
are described under the name of cellular or ganglionic neiiroma. 

Fibromata incorrectly described as neuromata are solitary or multi- 
ple, and iu the latter case are congenital or at least appear soon after 
birth. Obviously the foundation of these structures is laid during foetal 
life; sometimes their heredity can he demonstrated. They occur in 
nerve-trunks and on their finest twigs and branches, forming fusiform, 
Qodular, or very elongated thickenings of the nerve or nerves. Some- 
times a nerve is found thickened over its whole extent, with perhaps 
occasional fusiform swellings. 

The spinal nerves are the most frequent seat of these growths, though 
they also occur on the cranial nerves. Sometimes all the nerves are 
simultaneously affected, even the finest branches showing thickenings 
and knotty swelliugs. Thus all the branches of the vagus in the lungs 
and stomach, or those of the sympathetic in the liver, have been 
described as covered with fibromata, but these cases are very rare. Not 
infrequently however we find the smaller cutaneous nerves beset with 
email roufld or flat usually soft tumors, some being buried iu the skin, 
others protruding. These growths are known as ftbronia mollascam 
(ton Recklisghahses, Art. 399). The cutaneous nodules are often 
in great numbers and extend over the territory of a particular nerve or 
over the whole body; they are sometimes accompanied by neuro fibromata 
of the internal organs. Sometimes too between the nodules extensive 
hyperplasia of the subcutaneous and cutaneous fibrous tissue takes place, 
and large soft masses and folds are thus produced and known an pachy- 
derm atocele* elep ban tiastic moll use am, elephantiasis mollis or neuroma- 
tous elephantiasis (Art. 399). The smallest growths may only be visible 
with a lens, the largest are sometimes the size of a kidney or larger. 

The fusiform or nodose thickening of a nerve is often due to a single 
tumor; hut a nerve-trunk sometimes includes several nodules in its crosa- 
sectiou, some lying in all or most of its bundles (Fig. 288). A central 
node will give rise to a fibrous tumor sarrounded by nerve-bundles and 
a perineurium: when the flbroma starts in one of the outside bundles it 
at length appears aa if seated on the nerve-trunk. 

At times most of the nodes are confined to a single nerve. Other 
nodes, and these occasionally very large, consist of a plexus of many 
nerves united into a mass by hyperplastic fibrous tissue. The nerves are all 
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thickened, oodnlar, fuBiform, coQTolnted, twisted, or otberwiBe diitorted 
(Fig. 389), BO that a coil of ravelled and varicoee cords is formed, the 
whole being held together b; fibrous tissae. Such a growth is described 
as a plexiform nearofibroma. According to P. Bboms the cords con- 
tain nnmerons nerre-fibreg, and it is therefore probable that new-fonned 
nerre-fibrea as well as fibrous tissae take part in its constmction. 

Of the other connective-tissne growths sarcoma, myxoma, and lipoma 
occur in connection with the aerres. The external forms thej aasoma 
are similar to those of fibroma, but they are nerer multiple. 




a. efiOTolalcd wtnaia Uld bare b] 



On neurofibroma:— ViRCHOW, KrwikhafU OttehteQUte m. (1808}; ] 
Am^. Joum. med. «rf. 1863: UzaEST, At<A. f. Win. Chir. rrn. 1874; P. BBinB, 
Virdi. Ardi. vol. SO; VON RzcKLiNoaADSBN, Utb. mult. Ftbrome d. Hmtt Beriln 
1882; KtiBNBB, Vitvh. AnJt. vol. 93; Lahmann, ibid. toL 101; NiCAIBB. IiUenaL 
ency. of surgery ni. London 1883; Prcddbn, Amer. Joum. med, teL 1880 {witit 
oaaes); Courvoisisr, Die Neurome Baale 1880 (with nomerous reforeooea}; Oia- 
VAsas, Med. chir. Trana. L.XIX. 18W. Tumors (fibroma, fibroaarooma, nenroUtroaia^ 
occur more (requentlj on the auditory than on other cranial nerm; neViB— 
OBOw, (op. oit.), and Axel Kry (SOrafctW nf NordiM meet. ArJUo zl 187V). 
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abnonnalities of the heart 270 sqq 

of the kidney 517 aqq 
(aee malf ormatioiiB) 
abraohioslO 
absoesB 102, 116 

alveolar 440 
bronohopneomonic Oil 
lung 605 
metastatio 116 
of brain 658, 654 
of kidney 648 
of liver 498 eqa 
of oeeophagns 450 
perinephritic 548, 554 
epleen 822, 824 
stomach 457 
tonsils 442 
tuberculous 428 
absorption bv peritoneum 849 

of serous effusion 852 
aoardiacus 18 
acams folliculorum 225 

scabiei 225, 418 
accessory lobes of lung 585 
suprarenals 565 
thymus glands 628 h 
thyroid glands 621 
achimslO 

achorion Schdnlelnii 222, 410 
achroma865 

acids, corrosion by 450, 457 
acne 405 

albida404 
inentagra405 
rosacea 860 
8ebacea408 
aorania7, 6^ 
actinomyces 222 
actinomycosis 184, 185, 222, 486 

of lung 618 
acute miliary tuberculosis 128 
atrophy of the liver 204 
Addison*s disease 862, 565 
adenia 828 844 
adenocarcinoma 169, 178, 481, 462, 478, 

512 
adenoma 166, 167 sqq 
false 422 
of intestine 478 
of Uver 502 

of mucous membrane 481 
of sweat-glands 402 
of thyroid, 621 



adhesive inflammations 852 
adipose tissue, growth of 85 
adiposity 50 
SBcidium elatinum 220 
SBgagropili 479 
afirobious fun^ 188, 206 
sstiology of goitre 628 a 
agenesis of brain 680 
agnathia8 
agrotis segetum 222 
a^e-cake 821 
air, bacteria in the 198 

hi blood 265. 266 
air-passages, structure of 566 « 
albinism 865 

albumen, excretion of 520 
albuminuria 528, 528, 588, 588 sqq 
albuminoids, putrefaction of 191, 192 
aloohoUc fermentation 212 

fermentation set up by mu- 

cor219 
fermentation set up by yeasts 
228 
alg8B212 

ahmentary tract Sect. viL (Part n.) 
alkalies, corrosion by 450, 457 
allantois 516 
alopecia 407 

alternation in mould-fungi 218 
aluminosis 600 
alveolar abscess 440 

coUoid 247 

colloid of liver 507 

ducts 584 

sarcoma 161 
alveoli of lung 584 
amelus 10 
amodba coli 250 

rotatoria 250 
amputation, intrauterine 10 

nerve-changes after 641 
amputational neuroma 154, 668 
apiyelia680 
amyloid change of bladder 561 

change of heart 275 

change of kidnev 587 

change of liver 491 

change of lung 595 

change of lymphatic glands 
882 

change of mucous membrane 
417 

change ol spleen 825 
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amyloid change of thyroid 628 

change of vessels 388 

concretions 61 

degeneration 67 sqq 

degeneration, results of 60 

degeneration, seat of 69, 63 

substance, nature of 69, 63 

substance, reactions of 68 
amyotrophy 640 

amyotrophic lateral sclerosis 647 
ansamia 19. 258, 261 

of brain 685 

of kidney 524 

of liver 488 

of lung 586 

collateral 29 
ansdmic necrosis 40 

necrosis from atheroma 800 
anadrobius fungi 188 
anasarca 28 

in nephritis 539 
anastomotic aneurysm 151, 289, 801 

▼ariz 151 
anchylostoma duodenale 281, 479 
anencephalia, 7, 680 
Aneurysm 801 sqq 

of basilar arteries 668 
dissecting a09 
false 808 
miliary 686 
of heart 284 
aneurysmal varix 801, 811 
angina 442 

LudoTici 447 
angiolithic sarcoma 668 
angioma 148, 812 

congenital 179 

lymphatic 152 

of brain 668 

of iiyer 504 

of mouth 488 

of skin 401 
angiosarcoma, myzomatodes 168 

pleziform 161 
anguillula stercoralis (rhabditis) 281 
angular gyrus 624 
anhydrsemia 258 
annectant convolutions 624 
anomaly, congenital 1 
anthracosis 600 
anthrax (see bacillus anthrads) 199' 

genesis of 206 

history of 206 

intestinal 477 

simplex 405 

specific 890 

symptomatic 206 

vaccination in 201 
antheridium 218 
anus, imperforate 464 
aorta, aneurysm of 808 

d^reneration of 287 
inflammation of 292 
primitive 270 
aortic bulb 270, 271 



aortitis, acute 292 

apex of lung in phthisis 616 

aphasia 625 

aphemia 625 

aphthSB 488 

aphthous stomatitis 488 

aplasia of the limbs 10 

of the brain 680, 688, 641 
apneumatosis 591 
apoplexy 27, 804 

cerebral 686 
pancreatic 518 
pulmonary 586 
aproBOpia8 
apuslO 
arachnoid 628 
arachnida 225 
arachnitis 656 
archenteron 848 
area Celsi 407 
argyria 862 
argvrism 70 
argvrosis of kidney680 
archinencephalia ABO 
arsenic, causing fatty change 63 
arterial trunks, defect of 271 

hsBmatoma 808 
arteries, syphilis in 180 
arterio-capulary fibrosis 279, 536 
arterioles, hyaune change in 388 
arterio-sclerotic kidney 525, 636 
arteritis 291, 292 

deformans 299 
syphilitic 295 
arthropoda 225 s^q 
ascaris lumbricoides 228, 479 

mystax 328, 479 
ascending degeneration of oord 646- 
ascites 28, 850, 497 

chylous 81 
asoococcus 185 
ascogonium 216 
ascopore 218, 216 
ascus316 
aspergillus crlaucus 216, 331 

lavescens etc. 319, 333 
asteatosis 408 
ataxy, locomotor 647 
atelectasis of lung 691 
atheroma causing aneurysm 802 
of endocardium 276 
of vessels 288, 397 sqq 
(sebaceous) 404 
atheromata (congenital) 8 
atheromatous ulcer 397 
atresia ani 464 

of i^reat vessels 371 

of mtestine468 

urethras 519 
atrophic pigmentary induration of 
stomach 456 
cirrhosis of liver 496 
proliferation 46 
atrophy, active 47 

in mouth 487 
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atrophy, of inaction 47 

of anterior horns 640 

of brain S88, 640 

of cerebrum 6^ 

of cerebellum 640 

of cord 640 

of heart 278 

of intestine 468, 470 

of kidney (congenital) 617, 
(ansBmic) 625 

of liver 488, 485 sqq 

of liver, acute yellow 489, 490 

of lymphatic glands 881 

of mucous membrane 417 

of nerves 667 

passive 47 

pigmentafy 45, 46 

serous 46 

simple 48, 45 

of spleen 825 

of stomach 455 

trophoneurotic 47 

of vessels 288 
attenuation of virus 201, 211 
attraction theory of inflammation 94 
autochthonous thrombus 258 
antosite 18 
axis-cylinder 666, 667 

bacilli in cholera 478 
of anthrax 890 
of typhoid 474 
badllos amylobacter 186 

anthracis 185, 186, 188, 189, 190, 
199,206 

anthracis, transmutation of 211 

]epr» 181, 185, 186, 206 

malarisd 185, 206 

oedematis 206 

subtiUs 185, 186, 211 

of glanders 618 

of typhoid 206 

of tubercle in elands 842, 618 

of tubercle in lung 606, 612 

of tubercle in sputum 618 

of tubercle in vessels 296 

tuberculosis 120, 127, 186, 906 
(Fig. 80) 

detection of 127 
bacon liver 57, 491 

spleen 825 
bacteria 188 sqq 

biology of 188 sqq 

in air, soil, etc. 198 

in catarrh 420 (see badlli, 
micrococci) 

classification of 188 

diffusion of 193 

effect of agitation on 190 

effect of heat on 189 

effect of light on 190 

effect of poisons on 190 

effect on nutrient liquid 191 

in endocarditis 281 

in erysipelas 875 



bacteria in hepatic abscess 494 

inflammation excited by 198». 

199 
in health 194 
in kidney 529, 548 
in intestme 479 
in leprosy 892 
in lymphatic glands 885 
mutability of 192, 208, 209, 211 
non-pathogenous 197 
* pathogenous 195, 196, 198 
In pemphigus 884 
in phlegmon 890 
in purpura hsBmorrhagica 861 
in smallpox 888 
specific nature of 208, 209 
in splenic abscess 822, 824 
in stomach 458 
in syphilis 891 

textural changes caused by 200' 
in urine 558 
bacterial action, theories of 210 
bacterium decalvans 407 
lineola 185, 205 
subtile 211 

termo 185, 189, 192, 205 
balantidium coli 250 
baldness 407 
barber's itch 411 
Basedow's disaaso 628 a 
bed-bug 226 
bed-sores 88 

gangrenous 890 
belladonna-radi 867 
beriberi 669 
bezoar8 479 
bile in blood 259, 268 
bile-ducts, cancer of 508 

infiammations, eta of SOS 

sqq 
new-formed 497 
bUe-pigments 69, 481 

in sall-stones 608, 509 
bilharzia h»matobia 289 
in blood 265 
in kidney 557 
biliary abscess 498, 495 
oolic 510 

concretions 508 sqq 
hepatitis 498 
innltration of kidney 580 
bilirubm268 

in gall-stones 508, 509 
biliverdin in gall-stones 506, 509 
bird's-nest body 172 
bladder, development of 516 
dilatation of 568 
disorders of 558 
malformations of 519 
tumors of 562 
blastomycetis 228 sqq 
blebs 870 
bleeders 28 

bUsters 870, 871, 872, 881 
blood, a tissue 251 
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blood, air in 265, 266 

-casts in urine 558 

changes in 258 sqq 

coagulation of 2J» 

composition of 251, 258 

.corpuscles, changes in 260 sqq 

hyperplasia of 258 

impurities in 268 sqq 

parasites in 265, 266 

•pigments 68 

-plates 252, 261, 268 

•vessels, growth of new 86 

-vessels in tabes dorsalis 648 

-vessels, wounds of 256 (see ves- 
sels) 
blood and lymph Sect. i. (Part n.) 
and lymph, functions of 251 
bloody sweat 861 
BlutpUittchm 35, 252, 261, 268 
body-cavity, development of 848 
boils 405 
bones, growth of 88 

metaplasia of 91 

regeneration of 88 
bothriocephalus cordatus 240 

cristatus 249 
latus 249, 479 
botrjTtis bassiana 222 
' bots ' 226 

bovine tuberculosis 127, 206 
Bowman's capsule 516, 520 
brain-disease, lymphatics in 269 
brain, ansemia of 635 

atrophy of 638. 640 

compression of 644 

concussion of 645 

contusion of 645 

degeneration of 638 

diK>rder8 of 629 sqq 

histology of 639 

hypersBmia of 635 

hypertrophy of 638, 651 

inflammations of 652 sqq 

malformations of 630 sqq 

membranes of 628 

parasites of 66 sqq 

sclerosis of 649, 650, 651 

softening of 639, 642 

structure of 624 sqq, 689 

B3rphilis of 661 

tuberculosis of 660 

tumors of 662 

vessels of 628 

wounds of 658 
bridffe-building, paralysis in 645 
Bright's disease 589 

disease and cardiac hyper- 
trophy 279 
disease and vascular hyper- 
trophy 289 
bronchi, disoraers of 579 sqq 
bronchial vessels 684 

glands, tuberculosis of 618 
bronchiectasis 579, 582, 588 
bronchiole 584 



bronchiolitis, exudative 579 

bronchitis 579 

bronchoblennorrhoea 579 

bronchooele 621 

bronchopneumonia 596, 599, 610 sqq 

bronchorrhoea 579 

bronzed skin 862, 565 

bronzing 67 

brood-causules (ecchinoooccus) 245 

brood-cells 76 

brown atrophy of heart 278 

induration of lung 587 
bubo 391 

hard syphilitic 842 
suppurating 837 
bulbar nuclei, atrophy of 640 

paralysis 647. 659 
bullsB (see blebs and blisters) 
bullous emphysema 594 
Burdach, columns of 626 
bum, blisters from 370. 872, 881 
bums, effect on blood 262 

cachexia of tumor 141 

strumipriva 623 a 
cadaveric poison 197, 390 
caisson-paralysis 645 
calcaneus (talipes) 11 
calcareous deposits 64, 65 

deposits in bile-ducts 508 sqq 
deposits in kidney 582 
deposits in pancreatic ducts 

514 
deposits in thyroid 628 
deposits in vessels 288 
calculi 532, 560 
calcarine fissure 624 
calcification, after necrosis 84 

of lymphatic glands 888 
of brain 638 
of thrombi 254 
of vessels 288, 297 
calculi, biliary 508 saq 
intestinal 479 
pancreatic 514 
calculous pyelitis 555 
calculus, sfiuivary 448 
vesical 560 
urinary 560 
callosities 394 
canal of Wirsuns^ 518 
canalization of thrombus S55 
canals, biliary 480 
cancellous osteoma 147 
cancer-cells 170 

cancer, endothelial 316, 858, 668, 664 
(see carcinoma) 
of lymphatic gls^ds 847 
of serous cavities 858 
of skin 402 
stroma 170 
cancroid 402 

drv404 
canorum oris 484 
canities 865 
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canker in cattle 185 
cantharides, blisters from 881 

gastric ulcer from 459 
cystitis from 661 
capillary aneurysms 805 

ectasis 805 
capillariee, growth of 86 
capsule of Bowman 516, 520 
of Qlisson 480 
internal 635 (Fig. 245) 
external 626 (Fig. 245) 
caput medus89 497 
carbonic acid poisoning 259 
carbonic oxide poisoning 259 
carbuncle 405 
carcinoma 166, 170 sqq 

SBtiology of 181 
growth of 171 

of intestine 478 (see cancer) 
of liver 508 
of meninges 668, 664 
metastases in 174 
of mucous membrane 481 
of oesophagus 451 
of pancreas 515 
of serous membrane 858 
of skin 402 
of stomach 461, 462 
varieties of 178 
oardiac ganglia, changes in 277 

hypertrophy and renal disease 

279 
hypoplasia 272 
mLflOformations 271 
polypus 258, 277 
thrombosis 258 
caries of teeth 440 
camification of lung 592, 604 
carpogonium 216 
oarrier-cells 114 
cartilage, growth of 87 

laryngeal, disease of 576 
metaplasia of 91 
caruncle 564 
caseation 89 

after necrosis 84 
in tubercle 118 
of lung 598 

of lymphatic glands 882, 888, 
842 
casts in urine 528, 588, 558 
caseous pneumonia 606 

necrosis of lung 611 
catarrh 55 

desquamative 108 
purulent 102 
serous 102 
of intestine 470 
of larynx 570 
of lung 597 

of mucous membrane 420, 421 
of nose 567 
of oesophagus 450 
of stomach 456 
catarrhal stomatitis 488 



cavernous angioma 150 

angioma of liver 504 
metamorphosis 150 
caudate nucleus 625 
cauliflower excrescences 564, 575 
cavities in lung (see vomica, bronchi- 
ectasis) 616 
oebocephalia 680 
cells, division of 74, 75 

multiplication of 80, 81 
oell-nests 170, 172 
oellulitis 890 

micrococci in 204 
pelvic 669 
central fissure of cerebrum 624 
lobe of cerebrum 624 
nervous system Sect. ix. (Pftrt 

n.) 
red atrophy of liver 488 
centrum ovale 625 
cephalocele 631 
cercaria 286, 289 
ceroomonas 250 

in lung 620 
intestinaUs 479 
cerebellum 624, 627 
cerebellar tract 626 

atrophy 640 
cerebral abscess 658, 654 (see brain) 
atrophy 640 
axi« 624. 626 (Fig. 247) 
vesicles 630 
cerebrospinal meningitis 653 
cerebrum 624 (see brain) 
cestoda 240 sqq 
chalicosis 600 
chalky concretions 65 
chancre 128 

(hard) 891, 564 
(soft) or chancroid 891, 564 
Charcot's crystals 260, 579 
cheilognathopalatoschisis 8 
chicken-pox 888 
chigoe or chigger 226 
chilblains 867, 889 
chionyphe Carteri 222 
chloasma 862 
chloroma 162 

chlorosis, anaemia of 258, 261 
Egyptian 281 
hypoplasia in 272, 286 
cholecystitis 612 
cholera 478 

anhydrsBmia in 258 
cholesteatoma 161, 668 
cholesterin 54 

in gall-stones 508, 509 
chondroma 146 
choroid plexuses 628 
chronic parenchymatous nephritis 589, 

544 sqq 
chronic ulcer of stomach 459 

ulcer of duodenum 471 
chylous ascites 81, 850 

hydrothorax 81, 285 
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chyluria, from filariaa 285 
cicatricial tissiue 82, 105 

tissue, growth of lOS, 109 
cicatrix, after necrosis 84 

in blood-vessel 255, 256 
syphilitic, of liver 499 
ciliata250 

-cimex lectuarius 226 
cinnabar in blood 266, 267 
circulation of kidney 521 
cirrhosis of liver 497 sqq 

of lung 581, 592, 598, 604, 611, 

616 
pancreas 515 
cirrhotic tddney 526, 539, 547 sqq 
cirsoid aneurysm 801 
cisterns of subarachnoid 628 
Clarke's vesicular columns 626 
claustrum 625 
clavities 407 
clavus 894 
cleft palate 8, 567 
*cleg5*226 

Clostridium butyricum 186, 188, 192 
clots, post-mortem 253 
cloudy swelling 48 

swelling of heart 274 
swelling of kidney 534 
swelling of liver 488 
club-foot 11 

coagulation, intravascular 252 sqq 
coagulative necrosis 35, 36 
ooflJ-dust in blood 265. 266, 267 

in lungs 600 
coccidium 250 

in luug 620 
coccobacteria 185 
coeliac Aux 472 

Oohnheim's embryonic theory of tu- 
mors 177 sqq 
** colic, biliary 510 

renal 531, 555 
colitis 471 

collapse of lung 591 sqq, 610 
collier's lung 600 
colliquative necrosis 40 
colloid, alveolar 507 

cancer of intestines 478 
cancer of stomach 462 
casts 525, 538 
degeneration 56 
degeneration of thyroid 628 
combined degenerations of cord 647 
comedones 404 

of mouth 489 
commissures of brain 625 
commotio cerebri 645 
compensatory hypertrophy of kidney 

522 
composition of blood 251 
compression, softening from 644 
concentric globes 172, 668 

hypertrophy 278 
concretio pericardii 353 
concretions, amyloid 61, 688 



concretions, biliary 508 

intestinal 479 
pancreatic 514 
salivary 448 
urinary 560 
concussion of brain and cord 645 
condyloma 129 

acuminatum 894, 564, 574 
endocystic 400 
latum 879 
congenital encephalitis 038 
hernia 465 
hypertrophy 18 
syphilis of uver 500 
tuberculosis 612 
tumors 178 
congestion 21 

of brain 685 
of kidney 523 
of liver 483 
of lung 586, 602 
of spleen 319 
oonidia 213 
conidiophore 215 

connective tissue, metaplasia of 91 
tissue regeneration of 86 
connective-tissue tumor 188 
contagious disease 202 

disease, evidence of ommic 
nature of virus in 203 
contracted kidney 525, 528, 545. 547 sqq 
contraction of stomach 454. 460 
convolutions of cerebrum 624 sqq (Figs. 

243,244) 
cord (spinal), atrophy of 689, 640 
(spinal), compression of 644 
(spinal), concussion of 645 
/spinal), contusion of 645 
(spinal), inflammations of 653 soq 
(spinal), malformations of 680, 632 
(spinal), sclerosis of 646, 647. 648, 

649, 650, 651 
(spinal), softening of 643, 644 
(spinal), structure of 626 
(spinal), tuberculosis of 660 
(spinal), wounds of 658 
cordyceps militaris 222 
cornea, mould-fungi on 221 
cor viUosum 352 
coma 894 

comua of cord 626 
comu cutaneum 894 
corona radiata 625 
coronary embolism 277 
corpora albicantia 627 

amylacea 61, 688 
Arantii, degeneration of 376 
geniculata 627 
quadrigemina 627 
corpus callosum 624 

callosum, absence of 680 
corpuscles, changes in 860 sqq 
corrosion of oesophagus 460 

of 8toinAoh4S7 
corrosive poisons on akin 881 
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•cortical centres 036 
coryza567 
crab-louse 226 
cranial nerves 636, 627 
craniopagus 12 
oranioraonischisiB 7 
cranioechisis 7, 6«'U) 
cretinism 628 a, 684 
criminal brain 684 
croup 570 
doapous exudation 102 

inflammation of intestine 470 
Inflammation of larynx 670 
inflammation of lung 607 
inflammation of mucous 

membrane 428 
inflammation of nose 567 
inflammation of oesophagus 

450 
inflammation of stomach 467 
crura cerebri 627 
crural hernia 466 
crust» 868, 878 
culicidia226 

cultivation of bacteria 186, 811 
cuneu8 624 

cuniculi in scabies 226, 418 
cutis ssnea 862, 565 
cyanosis 271 
cyanotic atrophy of liver 488 

induration of kidney 628 
cyclopia 7, 567, 680 
cyclone, host of Quinea-worm 284 
cylinders in urine 628, 688 
cylindrical aneurysm 801 

epithelial cancer 178 
cylindroma 168, 178 

of brain 668 
cystadenoma 168 

of thyroid 621 
cystic hygroma 488, 489 

sarcoma 448 
cysticercus cellulossd 242, 244 

cellulossB in brain 668 
cellulossB in kidn^ 667 
cellulossB in lung 020 
of brain 668 
of heart 286 
raoemosus248 
of serous membranes 868 
cjrstine calculi 582, 660 
cystitis 561 

cystocele (vaginal) 568 
cystoma 168 

multilocular, of thyroid 638 
cysts 71 

apoplectic 686 
bdiary 511 
dermoid 178 
following necrosis 84 
of intestine 464, 470 
of jaws 441 
laiyngeal 676 
meningeal 687 
mnooos 438, 480, 446 



cysts, pancreatic 614 
renal 661 
serous 868 
of trachea 678 

daiidriff408 

daughter-cysts (echinococcns) 246 
Davaine's septicssmia 304 
decubitus 88 

decubital necrosis of larynx 676 
necrosis of pharynx 460 
necrosis of skin 990 
defects of the heart 370 
of the vessels 371 
definitive inflammation 84 
degeneration, amvloid 67 

colloid 66 
dropsical 49 
dropsical of kidney 686 
fatty 60 

gelatinous, of nerve-cen- 
tres 689 
gray, of nerve-centres 

hvaline 68 
* hyaline-fibious ' 68 
lardaceou8 67 
mucoid 66 
parenchymatous 48 
secondary, of tracts 

646 
vitreous 68 
waxy 68 

degenerations of brain 688 

of heart 373 sqq 

of liver 488 sqq 

of lung 695 

of lymphatic glands 880 

sqq 
of neuroglia 689 
of pancreas 514 
of suprarenals 666 
of spleen 825 sqq 
of vessels 287 sqq 

Deiters* cells 689 

demarcation, line of 84, 41, 116 

dementia paralytica 648, 656, 667 

demodex 226 

folliculorum 404 

dental osteoma 441 

denti^rous cvsts 441 

deposits in kidney 629 sqq 

dermatitis 866 sqq 

contusiformis 867 
exfoliative 877 

dermatolysis 899 

dermatomycosis 409 

dermoid cysts 71, 178 
tumors 868 

descending degeneration of cord 646 

desmobacteria 188, 186, 206 

desquamation 878 

desquamative catarrh 108 

destruction of blood-corpuscles 8689 
368,818 
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deYelopment of blood-vessels 86 

of urinary organs 516 
dexiocardia 272 
diabetes, kidne]r in 585 
lipsemia in 259 
diapedesis 27, 96 
diaphragmatic erooves on liver 482 

hernia 467 
dicephalns 14 
diffuse aneurysm 801 
nephritis 541 
sclerosis 651 
dilatation of bile-ducts 510, 511 
of bronchi 582 
of capillaries 805 
of heart 278 sqq 
of intestine 468 
of oesophagus 449 
of pancreatic ducts 514 
of stomach 458, 454 
of trachea 577 
diphtheria 448, 444, 570 

and myocarditis 284 
coagulatiye necrosis in 88 
microoocci in 204 
nephritis in 540, 542 
paralysis in 669 
diphtheritic endocarditis 281, 282 
inflammation 88, 108 
inflammation of intestine 

470 
inflammation of larynx 570 
inflammation of mucous 

membrane 424, 425, 448 
inflammation of oesopha- 
gus 450 
inflammation of stomach 
457 
diplobacteria 185 
diplococcus 184, 185, 602 
diprosopus 14 
dipygus 15 
direct cell-division 76 
discoloration of skin 862 
disinfectants 190 
disinfection by heat 189 
disintegration of blood-corpuscles 262, 

268, 818 
cysts of 71 
dislocation, congenital 11 
dispora Caucasica 186 
dissecting-room warts 890 
difltoma nsematobium 289 

haematobium in kidney 557 
hepaticum 287 
lanceolatum 288 
ringeri 620 
diverticula of bladder 519 

of intestine 464, 468 
of oesophagus 449 
dochmiuB duodenalis 281, 479 
dorsal stratum of cerebral axis 627 
dracontiasis 284 
dracunctilus medinensis 284 
dropsy 28 



dropsy of gall-bladder 511 

of serous cavities 850 
dropsical degeneration 49 

degeneration of kidn^ 585 
lacunae of cord 687 
dry inflammation of serous membrane 

852 
dry-rot 220 
ductus arteriosus 271 

BoiaUi271 
duodenitis 471 
duodenum, uloer of 471 
duplicitas anterior 14 
posterior 15 
duplication of bladder 519 
of limbs 17 

of central canal of cord 687 
of mammary glands 17 
of ureter 517 
of viscera 17 
dura mater, haemorrhage of 664 
mater, hygroma of 664 
mater, inflammations of 664 
mater, structure of 628 
mater, tumors of 664 
dust-cells 600 

diseases 600 
dwarfs 6, 48 
dyschromatosis 862 
dysentery 421, 472 

hepatic abscess in 488 
dystopia of kidney 517 

ear, mould-fimgi in the 221 
ebumated osteoma 147 
ecchondroses 146 

of larynx 676 
ecch3rmoma 861 
ecchymoses 26, 261 
echinococcus cysts 245 

granulosus 246 

Eydatidosus 246 

multilooularis 247 

scolecipariens 246 

taenia 245 

▼eterifiorium 246 

of heart 285 

of brain 668 

of liver 507 

of lung 620 

of serous membranes 858* 
ecta8i8 805 
ecthyma 885 
ectogenous virus 208 
ectophytes 182 
ectopia cordis 9, 272 

(ecstrophia) vesicae 9, 619 
ectozoa 182 
eczema 885 

marginatum 411 
efflorescence of skin-disease 868 
effusions 26 

effusion in serous cavities 850, 864 
Egyptian chlorosis 281 
elephantiasis arabom SIS, 896, 806^ 
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elephantiasis, congenital 899 
grsBCorum 181 
grsdcorum (see leprosy) 
of lymphatic glands 841 
embolic abscess 257, 267 
aneurysm 90^ 
infarction 37 
pneumonia 605 
tuberculosis of lung 606 
embolism 29 

of kidney 527 
of lung 590 
of spleen 624 
embolus 257, 268, 267, 282 
embryonic hypothesis 177 sqq 

tissue 180 
emphysema of lung 598, 594 
empusa 222 
empyema 854 
encephalitis, congenital 688 

purulent 654, 658, 659 
encephalocele 7, 631 
encephaloid cancer 173 

(meduUanr) cancer of sto- 
mach 462 
encephalomalacia 643 ' 

enchondroma 146 

of skin 401 
endarteritis 293 
endemic goitre 623 a 
endobronchitis 581 
endocarditis 280 sqq 

micrococci in 204 
endocardium, degeneration of 275, 

276 
endocystic condyloma 400 
endogenous gemmation 76 

virus 203 
endoneurium 666 
eudophlebitis 293 
endosporiiim 215 
endothelial cancer 316, 358 
endothelioma 161, 316 

melanodes 504 
of meninges 663, 664 
endothelium of serous cavities, its na- 
ture 348 
of vessels as impurity in 

blood 263 
of vessels in organization 

255 
of vessels in thrombosis 
253 
engastrius 13 
engorgement 21 

of brain 635 
of glottis 571 
of kidney 523 
of liver 488 
of lung 556 
of spleen 323 
engouement 002 
enlarged prostate 564 
enlargement of heart 278 

of Uver 492, 498 
24 



enlargement of lymphatic glands 838 

sqq 
of spleen 821, 323, 827 etc 
enostosis 147 
enteric fever 474 
enteritis 470 
enterocystoma 464 
enteroliths 471, 479 
enteromycosis bacteritica 477 
entophytes 182 
entozoa 182 
eosinophilous cells 260 
epencephalon 630 
ependymal sclerosis 650 
ephelis 862, 898 

epidemic cerebrospinal meningitis 653 
epidermal pearls 172, 898, 663 
epidermic globes 172, 898, 663 
epidermidophyton 876 
epigastrius 13 * 

epignathus 18 
epileptic brain 634 
epipygus 13, 14 
epistazis 26, 567 
epithelial casts 538, 558 

catarrh 420 

pearls 172. 663 

tumors 138, 166 sqq 
epithelioid cells in granulations lOS 

cells in tubercle 119 
epithelioma 170, 172 

(adenocarcinoma) 431 
(cancerous) 402 
moUuscum 400 
of mouth 438 
epithelium, growth of 84 

regeneration of 84 
epispadias 519 
epizoa 182 
epulis 438, 441 
equinus (pes) 11 
erectile tumors 150 

tumors of nose 568 
ergotism 648 
erysipelas 375 

laryngitis in 572 

micrococci •n 204, 875 
erysipelatous stomatitis 433 
erythema 360, 366 

multiforme 367 

nodosum 367 
essential anaemia 258 
itat cribM 637, 643 * 

4tat mammelonni of stomach 456 
ethmocephalia 630 
eurotium aspergillus 216, 221 
eustachian valve, development of 270 
eustrongylus gigas 281 

gigas in kidney 557 
exanthemata, rash in 867 
ezcentric hypertrophy 278 
excitability of cells 7o 
exfoliative dermatitis 877 
exophthalmic goitre 623 a 
exosporium 215 
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oxoetoeiB 147 

extraneous matters in blood 265 

matters in lymphatic glands 
834 sqq 
extravasation 26 

cysts of 71 
^xtroversion of bladder 519 
exudation-cbrpuscles 112 
exudation from serous membranes 850, 
854 
in skin disease 368 
exudations, inflammatory 96 

inflammatory, re-ab8orp> 

tton of 112 
inflammatory varieties of 
102 

fsBcal abscess 468, 471 
faeces, parasites in, 479 
false adenoma 422 
aneurysm 308 
membrane 85, 102 
membranes in croupous inflam- 
mations 428 
membranes in serous inflamma- 
tions 852 
passages 564 
farcy 183 

fat-embolism of lung 588 
fat in blood 259, 264, 266 
fatty casts 583 

degeneration 50 sqq 
degeneration, cause of 52 
degeneration of brain 638 
degeneration of endocardium 275 
degeneration of heart 274 
degeneration of kidney 586 
degeneration of liver 488 
degeneration of lymphatic glands 

832 
degeneration of pancreas 514 
degeneration of vessels 287 
enlargement of heart 279 
infiltration 50, 53 
kidney 586, 545 
liver 487 
favus 222, 410 • 
femoral hernia 465 
fenestration of valves 282 
ferro-albuminoids 268 
fermentation (see bacteria) 191, 223, 224 
fibrin 35, 252 
fibrinogen 252 
fibrinoplasttn 252 
fibrinous blocks in spleen 824 
exudation 102 

inflammation of serous sur- 
faces 852 
necrosis 85, 36 
fibroblastic cells in organization 255 

cells in arteritis 295 
fibroblasts 85 

in granulations 108, 109 
fibroid induration of heart 277 

induration of liver 496 sqq 



fibroid induration of lung (see cirrhosis) 
induration of lymphatic elands 

841 
induration of pancreas 515 
induration of spleen 321 
induration of stomach 445 
uterine 142, 153 

fibroma 142 

molluscum 899, 670 

fibromyoma 158 

tibroneuroma 604 

fibroplastic degeneration 185 

flbroearcoma 157, 160 

fibrous hyperplasia of brain and cord 
(see sclerosis) 
hyperplasia of liver 496 sqq 
hyperplasia of lymphatic glands 

hyperplasia of mucoos mem- 
branes 422 
hyperplasia of stomach 456 
tissue, growth of 85 
tissue, regeneration of 85 
fllaria in blood 265, 395 
in kidney 557 
medinensis 234 
sanguinis hominis 285 
filobacteria 186 
fissura abdominalis 9 

vesicae 519 
flstula colli congenita 8 
in ano 471 
salivary 448 
fixed tissue-cells in cicatrization 111 
flagellata 250 
flea 226 

Flechsig's zones 625 
floating kidney 517 

liver 482 
flukes 236 
foetal atelectasis 591 

cysts of kidney 551 
inclusions 358 
foetus papyraceus 18 
f oUicular ulceration 442 

ulcers 470 
folliculitis barbae 405 
fomites 202 

foot-and-mouth disease 433 
foramen ovale 270 

foreign bodies in lymphatic glands 834, 
835 
bodies in trachea 577 
substances, re-absorption of 
118, 114, 115 
f owl-oholera 202, 204 
freckles 862, 898 
Friedreich's disease (hereditary tabes) 

648 
frontal lobe 624 
fungi, classification of 212 

in stomach 458 
fungous tumor 187 
fungus-disease of India 2S3 
funiculus gracilis 686 
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funiculus cuneatus 626 

fur of the tongue 221, 433, 437 

furfuraceouB desquamation 878 

furrows of brain 624 sqq 

furunculi 405 

fusiform aneurysm 301 

gad-flies 226 

gall-bladder, anomalies of 482 
dropsy of 511 
inflammation of 512 
gall-stones 608 
ganglion-cells of cord 626 
ganglia of nerves 666 
gangrene, drv 41 

hospital 390 
moist 42 
of lung 6d8, 603 
gangrenous bed-sores 390 
emphysema 42 
inflammation 426, 445 
gastradenitis 459 • 

gastric polypi 455 (see stomach) 

ulcer 459 
gastritis 456 
gastromalacia 453 
gastroschisis 9 
gattine 204 

gelatinous cancer of stomach 462 
infiltration of lung 017 
degeneration 639, 650 
gemmation in cells 76 

in yeasts 223 
genesis of tunu^rs 177 sqq 
germ- theory, evidence for 203 
giant-celled cancer 173 
giant-cells 76 

in granulations 108 
in tubercle 119 
in syphilis 128 
glanders 133 

larynx 574 
lung 618 

mucous membrane 430, 568 
glanders-bacilli 618 
gleet 564 
gliacoccus 185 
glioma 145, 662 
glioniyxoiua 663 
gliosai-coraa 663 
glomeruli, development of 516 

functions of 520 
glomerulo-nephritis 540, 545 
glossitus 434 
glossocele 437 

glosso-labio-pharyngeal paralysis 659 
glossophy tia 437 
glottis, oedema of 571 
tumors of 575 
Oluge's corpuscles 112 
glycerine on kidney 530 
glycocholic acid 481 
glycogen 481 

glycogenous degeneration of kidney 585 
goitre 621 sqq 



Goll, columns of 626 

gonococcus 564 

gonorrhoea 204, 564 

gonorrhoeal endocarditis 281 

gout, deposits in 66 

lead-poisoning and 526 
kidney in 526, 531, 535 

goutte mHitaire 564 

granular casts 538 

(cirrhotic) kidney 526, 547 sqq 
(cirrhotic) liver 497 sqq 
ependymal sclerosis 650 
laryngitis 570 

granulation-tissue 105 

growth of 108 

granule-carrying cells 51 

granuloma 117 

granulomata, infective 117 sqq 

gravel 531, 560 
rraves* disease 623 a 
gregariuosis pulmonum 620 
gray degeneration 639, 650 
gray induration of lung 592 
grayness of hair 365 
grinder's asthma or rot 600 
grutum 364. 404 
Guinea-worm 234 
gum-boil 434, 440 
gumma 129 
gummata of brain 661 
of heart 285 
of liver 499, 500 
of lung 607 
of spleen 327 
of throat 444 
of vessels 295 
gummatous hepatitis 500 
node 130 
pneumonia 607 
ulcer 391 
gynsBcophoric canal 239 
gyri of cerebrum 624 sqq 

hsBmatemesis 26 

hsBmatidrosis 361 

haematin 68 

hsBmatoblasts 35, 252, 261, 263 

haematocele 26 

hsBmatogenous nephritis 538 sqq 

hssmatoidin 68, 268 

hsematoma 26, 306, 361 

arterial 308 

of dura mater 664 

of pancreas 513 
haematometra 26 
hsematopota pluvialis 226 
haematuria 26 

endemic 239 

from filarisB 235 
haemoglobin 68 

infarction of kidney 630 
proportion in blood 258, 

proportion in blood after 
removal of spleen 818 
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haBmoglobinuria, after hsBmorrhage 

849, 520, 530 
epidemic 262 
experimental 520 
intermittent 262, 268 
paroxysmal 262, 580 
haBmopericardium 26 
haemophilia 28 

hypoplasia in 272 
neonatorum 28, 204 
hsBmoptoS or haemoptysis 26, 590, 618 
haemorrhage 26 

aneurysmal 804 

by rupture (apoplexy) 27 

from mucous membranes 

416 
from serous membranes 

849 
of brain 636 
of lung 589 
of pancreas 518 
of dura mater 664 
of stomach 458, 460 
of thyroid 623 
of thymus 62U b 
haemorrhages of skin 861 
haemorrhagic diathesis 28 

erosion of stomach 458 
exudation 102 
infarct 26 

infarct of kidney 527 
infarct of lung 589 
infarct of spleen 824 
inUltration of kidney 530 
infiltration of liver 484 
infiltration of lung 589 
inflammation of serous 

membranes 852 
nephritis 544 
softening of brain 642 
haemorrhoids 149, 306 
haemothorax 26 
hair, disorders of 407, 408 
hair-balls 479 
hairy men 408 
hairy tongue 437 
• hard sore ' 128 
hare-lip 8 

Haubmstrahlung 627 
hay-bacilli, transmutation of (see bacil- 
lus subtilis) 211 
head of tape- worm 240 
heart, abnormalities of 270 sqq 
aneurysm of 289 
atrophy of 273 
degeneration of 278 sqq 
development of 270 
dilatation of 278 sqq 
hypertrophy of 278 sqq 
hypoplasia of 272 
inflammations of 280 sqq 
malformations of 270 sqq 
misplaced 272 
parasites of !^ 
rapture of 274, 277 



heart, sclerosis of 277 
size of 272, 278 
tumors of 285 
heat, effect of, on skin 881 

effect of, on blood 262 
hemianopsia 625, 641 
hemicephalus 7 
Henle's loops 520 
hepar mobile 482 
hepatic abscess 498, 494, 495 
artery, closure of 484 
hepatization of lung 597, 603 
hepatitis 493 sqq 

artificial 498 
biUary 498, 512 
^^ummatous 500 
mdurative 496 sqq 
purulent 49^5 sqq 
sequestrans 498 
syphUitic 499, 500 
tuberculous 501 
heredity of phthisis 612 
hereditary tabes dorsalis 648 
hernia 464, 465 

cerebri 7, 631 
funis 9 
hernial aneurysm 302, 303 
herpes circinatus 367, 888 
iris 867, 383 

simplex, labialis etc. 883 
tonsurans 388, 411 
zoster 371, 383 
heterologous tumor 138 
heteroplasia 88 
heteroplastic tumor 188 
hide-bound condition 896 
high tension of arteries in apoplexy 636 
hirsuties 408 
histioid tumor 138 
histology of brain and cord 639 
hob-nailed liver 497, 498 
Hodgkin's disease 328, 844 
homoeoplastic tumor 19S 
homologous tumor 138 
horns of gray matter in cord 626 
horns of the skin 394 
horse-shoe kidney 517 
hospital gangrene 390 
Hunterian chancre 891 
hyaline casts 528, 588 

change of heart 276 
change of lymphatic glands 882 
change of vessels 288 
change of vessels in brain 642 
degeneration 68 
necrosis 85, 86 
* hyalin-fibrous ' degeneration 68 
hydatid cyst 245, 248 
hydatids 240, 245 

of brain 668 
of heart 286 
of liver 507 
of lung 620 

of serous membianes 858 
hydr8emia258 
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hydrsBmic plethora 25 
hydrobilinibin 68 
hydrocele colli 8 
hydrocephalus 631, 687 

(causing acrania) 7, 680 
chronic 662 
hydrencephalocele 7, 631 
hydromyelia 682. 687 
hydronephrosis 518, 552 
hydropericardium 850 
hydrophobia, encephalitis in 659 
hydrops 23 
hydrorachis 7, 632 
hydrothorax 3o0 

chylous 31 
hygroma, cystic 488, 439 

of dura mater 664 
hypalbuminosis 258 
hypersBmia 19 

appearances of 20 
collateral 21 
idiopathic 21 
of kidney 522 
of hvor 483 
of lung 586 

of mucous membranes 415 
passive 21 

of serous membranes 349 
of skin 360 
of Bpleen 319. 323 
hyperinosis 258 
hyperostosis 147 

hyperplasia, cell-processes in 72 sqq 
of bronchi 581 
of heart 278 
of liver 492 

of lymphatic glands 841 
of mucous membrane 418 
of skin 893 
of spleen 328 
of vessels 289 
hypertrichosis 408 
hypertrophic bronchiectasis 582 

cirrhosis of liver 498 
hypertrophy, congenital 18 

cell-processes in 72 sqq 
numerical 72 
simple 72 
of bladder 563 
of heart 278. 279 
• of kidney 522 
of liver 492 
of stomach 455 
of tongue 437 
of vessels 289 
hyphsB 213 
hyphomycetes 212 sqq 

in skin 409 
in stomach 453 
hypophysis cerebri 665 
hypoplasia of heart 272 
of spleen 321 
of vessels 286 
hypospadias 519 
hypostasis 21 



hypostatic engorgement of lung 586 
pneumonia 589 

ichthyosis 897 

sebacea 403 
icterus 69, 259, 471, 498, 512 (see jaun- 
dice) 
gravis 490 

gratis kidney in 585 
neonatorum 69, 580 
idiocy 684 

idiopathic anssmia 258, 261 
skin-diseases 859 
ileitis 471 

imperforate anus 464 
impetigo 385 
impurities in blood 263 sqq 

inhaled 600 
incarcerated hernia 466 
inclusio fcetalis 13 
incompetence of the ostia venosa 270, 

283 
incrustation 64 
indigo calculus 532 
indigo-carmine, excretion of 520 
indirect cell-division 74 
induced thrombus 253 
indurated chancre 391 
induration ardoise 614 
induration of lieart 277. 284 (see fibroid) 
of kidney 526, 539, 547 sqq 
of lung 587. 592 
of lymphatic glands 337. 340 
indurative hepatitis 496 sqq 
pancreatitis 515 
peribronchitis 581 
infantile paralysis 659 
infarct 26, 30 
infarction, embolic 87 

of kidney 527. 528 
of lung 589 
of spleen 324 
infective diseases, classification of 202 
diseases, organisms in 203 
granulomata 117 sqq 
granulomataof mucous mem- 
, brane 428 sqq 
infectiveness, marks of 117 
infiltrating tumor 137 
infiltration with salts 64 
inflammation 93 sqq 

altered blood-current in 

96 
attraction theory 94 
causes of 98 
definition of 93 
diapedesis in 96 
dilated vessels in 96 
exudation in 96 
later stages of 104 sqq 
migration of blood-cells 

in 96 
necrosis after 100 

neuropathic theories of 
94 
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inflammation, recovery after 104 

repair after 9tt 
stasis in 96 
symptoms of 98 
temperature in 97 
terminology of 101 
textural changes in 99, 

108 
varieties of 101 
vascular changes in 95, 96 
inflammations of gall-bladder 512 

of brain 652 sqq 
of cord 652 sqq 
of heart 280 pqq 
of intestine 470, 471, 472 
of kidney 538 sqq 
of liver 498 sqq 
of lung 596 c:qq 
of lymphatics 814 
of meninges 652 sqq 
of mouth 438 
of mucous membranes 

419 sqq 
of nerves 669 
of oesophagus 450 
of pancreas 515 
of serous membranes 

351 sqq 
of skin 866 sqq 
of spleen 820 
of stomach 456 
of throat 442 sqq 
of vessels 290 
inflammatory infiltration 101 

oedema 102 
cedema of brain 687 
oedema of kidney 541 
stimulus 99 
tissue 105 
infundibulum of kidney 520 

of lung 584 
infusoria 250 
inguinal hernia 465 
inhalation-diseases 600 
inhalation in phthisis 612 
initial slerosis of syphilis 891 
injuries of liver 482 

of spleen 820, 826 
of vessels 256 
inoculation in anthrax 201 

in fowl-cholera 201 
in septicaemia 196, 201 
insane brain 684 
insecta 226 
intention, first 110 

second 110 
inter-brain 627 
intermedio-lateral tract 626 
internal capsule 625 
hernia 467 
interstitial hepatitis 496 sqq 
inflammation 101 
nephritis 526, 542 
intestinal calculi 479 

diverticula 9 



intestinal mycosis 206, 477 

obstruction 467 
intestine 468 sqq 

anomalies of 464 

cancer of 478 

concretions of 479 

hernia of 465, 466 

infiammations of 470 sqq 

mycosis of 477 

parasites of 479 

syphilis of 476 

tuoerculosis of 475 

tumors of 478 
intima in thrombosis 258 
intraparietal furrow 624 
intussusception 469 
inversio vesicae 9, 519 
iron-compounds in blood 268 

in liver 481 
in lymphatic glands 

884 
in spleen 818 
iron in morbid pigmentation 68 
IrHtabilitdt 78 
ischaemia 21 

ischaemic softening of brain 642, 65S 
ischiatic hernia 465 
ischiopagus 12 
island of Reil 624 
itch, barber's 411 

common 418 
itch-insect 225 
Ixodes ricinus 225 

janiceps 12 

jaimdice 69, 259, 862, 512 

catarrhal 471 

from cirrhosis 498 

malignant 490 

kakke 669 

karyokinetic cell-division 74 

karyolytic figures 75 

keloid 899 

Addison's 899 
cicatricial 899 

keratoma 897 

kidney, argyrosis of 530 
atrophv of 525 
biliary infiltration of 580 
calcareous deposits in 532 
degenerations of 584 sqq 
deposits in 529 sqq 
development of 516 
disorders of 621 sqq 
embolism of 527, 528 
fatty 586, 545 
gouty 585 

granular 526, 547 sqq 
haemoglobin infarction of 580 
haemorrhagic infiltration of 590 
hyperaemia of 622, 528 
in diabetes 586 
inflammations of 688 sqq^ 
leukaemic infiltration ci o80 
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kidney, malformations of 516 sqq 
mottled 545 
necrosis of 585 
parasites of 557 
pigmentary infiltration of 580 
structure of 520 
surgical 554 
syphilis of 550 
tuberculosis of 549 
tumors of 556 
uratic infiltration of 581 
uric acid in 581 
white 545 

labyrinth of kidney 520 
Liaennec^s cirrhusis 498 
lateral sclerosis 647 

lardaceous defeneration (see amyloid) 
57 
kidney 587 
liver 491 
spleen 825 
large-celled hyperplasia of lymphatic 

glands 840 
large kidney 545 
laryngeal phthisis 578 
laryngitis 670, 571, 572. 578 
larynx 569 sqq 

malformations of 569 
stricture of 569 
lateral sclerosis 647 
lathyrism 648, 659 
lead, action on kidney 526 

action on nervous system 641, 667 
leaf -rust 220 
leiomyoma 158 
lenticular nucleus 625, 626 

syphilide 879 
lentigo 862, 898 
leptomeningitis 652 
leprosy 892 

ansBSthetic 659, 669 
bacillus of 181, 206 
Lombardian 867 
of larynx 574 
of mucous membrane 480 
leptothrix 186 
leptus autumnalis 225 
leucin in acute atrophy of liver 489, 490 

in blood 259 
leucocytes, diapedesis of 96 

dissolve in infective dis- 
eases 201 
in granulations 108 
migration of 96, 99, 108 
peripheral disposition of 96 
leucocythsemia 260 
leucocytosis 260 
leukaemia 52, 260, 828, 848, 844 
leukaemic hyperplasia of spleen 828 
infiltration of kidney 580 
infiltration of liver 480 
infiltration of lung 599 
leukoderma 865 
leokomyelitis 659 



leukopathia 865 
leukoplakia 487 
Leyden's crystals 579 
lice 226 
lichen 406 

hsemorrhagicus 861 
pilaris 897 
syphiliticus 879 
urticatus 867 
lichenes 212 

lienal leukssmia 260, 828 
ligature, thrombosis from 255 
ligula nodosa 249 
linesB albicantes 864 
lingual psoriasis 487 
lipseraia 259 
lipofibroma 144 
lipoma 144 

of mouth 488 
of skin 401 
lipomatosis 50 

of heart 279 
of liver 478 
of pancreas 514 
lipomyxoma 144 
liquefaction, after necroeds 40 
litnopaBdium 6, 64 
Littr6*s hernia 465 
livedo 360 

liver Sect. vra. (Part ii») 
acute atrophy of 204 
amyloid 491 
anomalies of 482 
atrophy of 485 sqq 
cavernous tumor of 150 
degeneration of 488 sqq 
disorders of circulation in 488 sqq 
enlargement of 492 
floating 482 

gumma of 499, 500 
ydatid of 507 
hypertrophy of 492 
inflammations of 498 sqq 
leuksemic inflltration of 480 
metabolism in 481 
parasites of 507 
pigmentation of 480 
structure of 480 
syphilis of 499, 500 
tuberculosis of 501 
tumors of 502 sqq 
wounds of 483 
liver-fluke 287 
livor 860 
livores 21 
lobules of lung 584 
locomotor ataxy 647 
Lombardian leprosy 867 
loops of Henle 520 
lung, apoplexy of 586 

atelectasis of 591 sqq 
cirrhosis of 592 
collapse of 591 
congestion of 586 
degeneration of 595 sqq 
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lung, diflorden of 585, 586 aqq 
emphyoenui of 598, 594 
haBinorrhages of 586 
hyperaBinia of 586 
infarction of 589 
inflammation of 596 tqq 
oedema of 588 
parasites of 618, 6^0 
structure of 584 sqq 
syphilis of 609, 61b 
tuoerculosis of 606, 612 sqq 
tumors of 619 
lupus 182 

erythematosus 880 
larynx 574 
of mouth 485 
mucous membrane 480 
nose 667 
skin 892 
throat 446 
lymph, changes in 269 

functions of 251, 269 
transudation of 23 
lymphadenitis 886 sqq 
lymphadenoma 155, 844, 845 ' 
lymphangiectasis 815, 896 
lymphangioma 152, 316, 438, 504 
lymphangitis 314 

in phthisis 613 
with chancroid 891 
lymphatic glands Sect. m. (Part n.) 

glands degenerations 330 

sqa 
glands, inflammations of 336 

sqq 
glands in leuksemia 260 
glands, tubercle in 122 
glands, tumors of 348 sqq 
lymphatics in brain-disease 269 
in oedema 24 

morbid changes in 313 sqq 
of lung 584 
radicles of 269 
lymphoma 155, 338, 843 

malignant 260, 343, 344 
lymphorrhagia 31, 315, 396 
lymphorrhoea 152 
lymphsarcoma 155, 158, 344, 345 
lymphHspaces of brain 628 
lyssa 659 

tuacrocheilia 315, 437 

macrocytes 261 

macroglossia 315, 437 

madura-foot 222 

maggots 226 

in nose 568 

maggot-worm 229 

malaria (see bacillus malarisB) 206 
melansBmia in 262 
nephritis in 642 
spleen-changes in 321 

malformations, artificially produced 8, 5 

congenital Sect. I. (Part 

I.) 



malformations fissural 7, 8, 9 

of the brain 680 sqq 

of the cord 682 

of the heart 270 sqq 

of the lung 585 

of the noee 567 

of the organs 11 

of the thyroid 621 

of the trachea 577 

of the urinary organs 

516 sqq 
of the vessels 286 
origin of 2, 8, 12 
malignancy 140 

malignant adenoma (see adenocaici* 
noma) 
oedema 188, 204, 206 
pustule, 890 
malpighian bodies of kidney 516 

follicles, new.formed 818 
follicles of spleen 817 
pyramids of kidney 530 
malposition of the organs 11 
mal rosso (del sole) 367 
malum senile arteriarum 299 
marasmic thrombosis 258 
margaric acid 54 
margarin-crystals 54 
marginal convolution 624 

sclerosis of cord 651 
marrow in leuksemia 260 
mason's lung 611 
matter or pus 102, 108 
maw-worm 228 
measle of brain 663 

of pork 242, 243 
measles 367 

meat-poisoning 206, 477 
MeckeFs diverticulum 9, 464, 465 
mediastinal tumors 858 
medulla oblongata 627 
medullary cancer 178 

cancer of stomach 463 
leuksemia 260 
rays of kidney 520 
sheath of nerves 666 
melsena neonatorum 458 
melansemia 262 
melanin 67 
melanooarcinoma 178 
melanoma 162 
melanosarcoma 162 

of liver 504 
melasma suprarenale 565 
membranaceous desquamation 873 
membranes of brain and cord 628 
membranous croup 570 
meninges, structure of 628 
meningeal dropsy ex vacuo 637 

tumors 668 
meningitis 204 

chronic 655, 656 
purulent 658 
serous 658 
tubeicullnis 660 
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meningocele 7, 681, 682 
meningoencephalitis 656 
meningomyeliris 666 
mentagra, acue 405 
mental disorders 629 
merulius lacrimans 220 
mesarteiitis 298 
mesencephalon 680 
mesoblastic tumor 188, 142 sqq 
mesobronchitis 581 
mesonephron 517 
mesophlebitis 298 
metamorphosis (see degeneration) 
metaplasia 90 
metastases in cancer 174 
metencephalon 680 
methsamoglobin 259 
methasmoglobinuria 580 
metritis 2& 
metrorrhagia 26 
miasmatic disease 202 
miasmo-contagious disease 202 
micrencephalia 688 
microbacteria 188, 185, 205 
microbrachius 10 
microcephalia 688 

micrococci in acute yellow atrophy 490 
(see bacteria) 

in arteritis 291 

in diphtheria 444 

in dysenterf 472 

in endocarditis 281 

in erysipelas 875 

in gangrene of skin 390 

in hepatic abscess 493, 494 

in lupus 132 

in lymphatics 269 

pathogenous 204 

in plebitis 291 

in purulent effusion 854 

in small-pox 888 

in softening of thrombi 254 

in syphilis 391 
micrococcus 184 

cyaneus 191 
diphtheritious 185 
erysipelatis 204, 875 
luteus 184, 191, 195 
prodigiosus 191, 211 
septicus 185, 199, 204 
variolas 204 
microcytes 261 
microcythaemia 261 
microgyria 633 
micromelus 10 
micromyelia 633 

microparasitic theory of contagium 208 
micropus 10 
microsporina 185 
microsporon furfur 222, 412 
Miescher's cylinders 250 
migration of leucocytes 96, 99, 108 
mikrosomia 6 
mildew (vine) 220 
miliaria crystallina 882 



miliary aneurysms 808, 686 
syphiUde 879 
tubercle 118 
tumors 187 
miUum 864, 404 

of mouth 489 
milk-spot of pericardium 852 
mmer^s lung 70, 600 
mitral stenosis 288 
mixed cancerous tumors 176 

connective-tissue tumors 164 sqq 
mole, congenital 179 
fleshy 6 
hydatidif orm 6 
moles 862, 898 

sarcoma in 401 
moUuscum bodies 400 

contagiosum 400 
elephantoid 899 
fibroma 142 
monadlna 185 
monads in intestine 479 

in lung 620 
monas hsemorrhagicum 204 

lens 620 
monobrachius 10 
monopus 10 
monsters, double 1, 5, 12 saq 

double, origin of 5, 12 
single 1, 6 sqq 
monstrosities by defect 8 

by perversion 4 
morbilli 367 
morbus Brightii 539 

maculosus Werlhofii 861 
morels (mushrooms) on' blood 262 

(mushrooms) on kidney 530 
mortification (see gangrene) 
mosquitoes 226 

hosts of filaria 285 
mother's marks 398 
motor centres of cerebrum 625 
mottled kidney 545 
mould-fungi 212 sqq 

in invertebrates 222 
in lung 620 
in moist gangrene 42 
mutability of 219 
pathology of 221 
reproduction of 218 
mouth 488 sqq 
movable kidney 517 
mucoid change of heart 276 

degeneration 55 
mucor mucedo 215, 221 

mucedo, mutability of 219 
racemosus 219 
mucous cysts 422 

membranes Sect. vi. (Part u.) 
membranes, atrophy of 417 
membranes, degreneration of 

417 
membranes, hsdmorrhage from 

416 
membranes, hypersBmia of 415 
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mucous membranes, hyperplasia of 418 

membranes, hypertrophy 418 

membranes, innammations of 
419 sqq 

membranes, structure and 
functions of 414 

membranes, tubercle of l:ii4, 
428 

patch 139, 879 

tissue, growth of 85 
mucus-corpuscles 414 
muji^uet 436 

MtUlerian duct 516, 518 
multiple neuritis, 667 

sclerosis 649, 650 
multiplication of cells, causes of 80, 81 
mummification 41 
mumps 447 
muscle, growth of 89 

regeneration of 89 
mutability of bacteria 208 sqq 
mycelium 213 
mycetoma 222 
mycoderma 228 

vini486 
mycomycetes 212 
mycoprotein 188, 184 
mycosis, intestinal 206 
of lungs 221 
microsporina 412 
myeline 666, 667 
myelitis, purulent 654, 659 

transverse 659 
myelogenic leukssmia 260 
myelomalacia 643 
myelomeningocele 682 
myeloid cancer 178 

sarcoma 159 
myocarditis 280 sqq 
myoma 158 
myomalacia cordis 277 
myosarcoma 158 
myxoma 148 

of skin 401 
myxoedema 628 a 
myxofibroma 148 
myxolipoma 148 
myxomycetes 212 
myxosarcoma 163 

DSBvi 149 

nsBvus pigmentosus 862, 898 

nails, disorders of 407, 408 

nanosomia 6 

nasal cavities, disorders of 567 

polypi 568 
neck of hernial sac 465 
necrobiosis of vessels 288 
necrogenic warts 390 
necrosis 82 sqq 

after inflammation 100 

antemic 83, 40 

coagulative 85, 86 

colliquative 40 

of lymphatic glands 888, 887 



necrosis of mucous membrane 417, 42$ 
of pharynx 450 
of skin 889 
of .vessels 268, 291 
necrosis mycotica typhosa 573 
necrotic inflammation 108 
nematoda 227 sqq 
nephritis 588 sqq 
nephrolithiasis 532 
nerves, atrophy of 667 

inflammations of 669 
regeneration of 668 
severed 668 
structure of 666 
tumors of 370 
nerve-tissue, growth of 89 

regeneration of 89, 66S 
nervous disease, causes of 629 
neuroflbroma 399, 670 
neuritis 667, 669 

migrans 669 
neuroglia, growth of 85 

structure of 625, 626, 639" 
neuro-keratin 689 
neuroma 154, 670 
neuromata, amputational 154, 668 
false 899 
ganglionic 670 
medullary 688 
papillary 899 
neuropathic papilloma 897 

theories of inflammation 94 
neurotization 6b8 
new blood-vessels, growth of 86 

blood-vessels in granulations 109 
* nightingale ' f two-headed) 14 
nitrite of ainyl on blood 262 
nitrobenzol on blood 2^2 
node, syphilitic 130 

of Ranvier 666 
nodular tumor 187 
noma 434 

non-pathogenous bacteria 197 
nose, disorders of 567, 568 
noeema bombycis 204 
nuclear figures 74, 75 
nucleated red corpuscles 260, 261 
nucleolus (nuclear or nucleolar oorpuB- 

cle) 74 
nucleus-di vision 74 
nucleus, structure of 74 
nuclei of cerebrum 625 

of cranial nerves 627 
of medulla 627 
nutmeg-liver 483, 487 

obesity 60 

of heart 279 

obliterating thrombus 258 

obturator hernia 465 

occipital furrow 624 

occlusion of lymphatics 815 
of vessels 807 
of vessds in liver 484 

odontoma 441 
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oedema 23 

cachectic 25 

hydraBmic 25 

iuflamtnatory 25, 102 

malignant 20Q 

purulent 102 

varieties of 24 

of brain 637, 652 

of glottis 571 

of lung 587, 588 

of skin 860 
oedema-bacilli 206 

transmutation of 211 
cesophagus 449 sqq 
oestrida 226 
o!dium 214, 220, 222 

albicans 436 

identical with mycoderma 224 
oil-drops in fatty degeneration 51 
oligsemia 21, 258 
oligocyihaemia 258, 261 
olivary nuclei 627 
omentum, hernia of 465 sqq 

tuberculosis of 356 
omphalopagi 12 
onaontoma 147 
onyohogryphosis 222, 408 

favosa 410 
tonsurans 411 
oogonium 218 
oosphere 218 
oospore 218 
optic thalamus 627 
* organization ' 86 

of thrombi 255 
organoid tumor 138 
osteoblasts 88 
osteoclasts 115 
osteoid chondroma 165 
osteoma 147 

dental 441 
osteophyte 147 
osteosarcoma 165 
ostia, defects at 270 
ovigenous organ in taenia 241 
oxalic acid calculi 532, 560 
oxyuris vermicularis 229, 479 
ozaena 567 

pacchionian bodies 628 
pachydermatocele 399; 670 
pachydermia 395 
pachymeningitis 664 
packmg-cells 216 
palate, soft 442 
panaritium 390 
pancreas 513 s<}q 
panneuritis epidemica 669 
panophthalmitis causing meningitis 653 
papillae of kidney 520 
papilloma 137 

of bronchi 582 

of larynx 575 

of mucous membrane 422, 
446 



papilloma of stomach 455. 456 
papillomata, inflammatory 394 

neuropathic 397 
papulae 866 
papular syphilide 379 
paracentral lobule 624 
paraglobulin 252 
parallel furrow 624 
paralysis of the insane (paralytic de» 

mentia) 648, 656. 657 
paramoecium coli 250, 479 
parasites Sect. vii. (Part i.) 
animal 225 sqq 
in blood 265 
vegetable 183 sqq 
of heart 285 
of intestine 479 
of kidney 557 
of larynx 575 
of lung 6*20 
of liver 507 
of mouth 436 
of skin 400 sqq 
parasitic twin 18 
parchment skin 364 
parenchymatous inflammation 101 

nephritis 539, 544 sqq 
parietal lobe 624 

thrombus 253 
paronychia 390, 408 
parostoses 147 
parotitis, epidemic 447 
paroxysmal haemoglobinuria 262, 580 
F»ruli8 434, 440 

Pasteur's septicaemia 188, 204, 206 
pathogenous bacteria 195, 196, 198, 210 

sqq 
pearls, epidermal 172. 398, 663 
pearly disease (bovine) 127, 206 

tumor 161, 663 
jp^5rine204 
pediculi226 
peliosis rheumatica 361 
pellagra 367, 648 
pelvis of kidney 520 
pemphigus 884 

syphiliticus 886 
penicillium glaucum 217 
pentastoma constrictum 225 
denticu latum 225 
denticulatum in kidney^ 

557 
denticulatum in lung 620 
in liver 507 
' in spleen 329 
in taeniodes 225 
perforating ulcer of stomach 459 

nicer of duodenum 471 
perforation of intestine 468 

of oesophagus 449, 451 
of stomach 460 
of trachea 577 
of valves 282 
periarteritis 293 

causing aneurysm 802 
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peribronchitis 561 
pericarditis 862, 863. 854 

taberealoas 867 
pericardium, derelopment of 848 
perichondritis, laryi^geal 576 
pericystitis 661 
periencephalitis, chronic 656 
perihepatitis, syphilitic 500 
perilymirfiangitis 814 
perineal hernia 466 
perinephritic abeoesB 643, 654 
perineorium 666 
periostitis, infective 204 
peripheral disposition of leaoocytes 06 
nerves in tabes dorsalis 648 
nervous system Sect. xn. 

(Part n.) 
periphlebitis 293 
periproctitis 471 
perisplenitis 821 
peritnecium 216 
peritoneal absorption 349 

fascia of hernia 466 
peritoneum, development of 848 
peritonitis 352, 353, 354 

deformans 353. 454 
tuberculous 357 
perityphlitis 471 
pemiones 367, 389 
perobrachius 10 
perochirus 10 
perodactylus 10, 18 
peromelus 10 
peronospora infestans 220 
petalobacterium 185 
petalococcus 185 
petechiaB 26, 361 
petrification 64 
Peyer's patches 346 

patches in typhoid 474 
pharyngitis 442 
pharyngocele 449 
pharynx 449 sqq 
phlebitis 291. 293 
phleboliths 254, 306 
phlegmon laryngis 571 
phlegmonous inflammation of larynx 

671 

inflammation of mucous 
membranes 427 

inflammation of nose 567 

inflammation of oesoph- 
agus 450 

inflammation of skin 390 

inflammation of stomach 
457 

inflammation of throat 
445 
phlyctaanoses 368 
phocomelus 10 
phosphatic calculi 532, 660 
phosphorus, causing fatty change 62 

poisoning 434, 490 
phthisical sputum, inhalation of 601 
phthisis, bacilli in sputum of 206 



phttifgia^ minnte aneorjsms in 303, 304 
pulmonary 614 
tuberculoas pleurisy in 856, 

857,618 
tubercolous 612, 618, 614, 
616 

phyoomyoes 215 

l^ycomyoetes 212 

pia mater 628 

.mater pigmentation of 638 

pi^ent in blood 266 sqq 

in brown atro|»y 278 

in lymphatic glands 834, 835 

pigmentary atrophy 45 

atrophy of liver 486 
infiltration of kidney 530 
infiltration of liver 480 
induration of stomach 456 

pigmentation of skin 362 

pigments, haematogenous 68 
normal 67 

pigment-spots, congenital 179 

piles 149, 306 

pineal body 666 

pits of small-pox 374, 387 

pituitary body 665 

pityriasis 222 

rosea 412 
rubra 374. 377 
tabescentium 364, 408 
versicolor 412 

plagues 203 

pQaques opalines 435, 437 

plastic bronchitis 579 

pleomorphism in fungi 218 

plethora 258 

pleura, development of 348 

pleurisy 352, 353, 854 

tuberculous 357 

pleuro-pneumonia of cattle 605, 608 

plexiform neurofibroma 670 
angiosarcoma 161 

pneumonia, catarrhal 204 

croupous 204, 602 
croupous micrococci in 603 
dissecting 608 
forms of 602 sqq 
hypostatic 689 
nephritis in 542 
pleurogenous 599, 608 

pneomonococcua 602 

pneumonoconiosis 600 

pneumonomycosis 620 

pneumothorax 609, 616 

poikilocytosis 261 

|>olioencephalitiB, acute 659 

jpoliomyeutis anterior 640, 669 

poliosis 865 

pollinodium 216 

polysemia 268 

polymelia 16 

polymor{)hism in fungi 212, 218 

polyneuritis 669 

polyposis ventrical! 456 

polypous growths of intestine 470, 478* 
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polypous growths of mucous mem- 
brane 418 

growths of larynx 575 
growths of nose 568 
growths of stomach 455, 456 
tumor 187 
polypus of heart 258. 277 

of larynx 575 

of nose 568 
polytrichia 408 
polyuria in nephritis 589 
pons Varolii 687 
popliteal aneurysm 808 
porencephalia (porencephalus) 680 
porrigo decalvans 407 
portal system of kidney 520 
vein, closure of 484 
vein, engorgement of 497 
post-mortem clots 253 

mortem staining 21 
potassium chlorate on blood 262 

chlorate on kidney 530 
potato-disease 220 
praeceutral furrow 624 
prsBGuneus 624 
primary sclerosis of cord 647, 648 

thrombus 253 
primordial kidneys 516 
proctitis 471 
proglottis 240 
progressive paralysis of the insane 648, 

656 
projective system of brain 625 
prolapse 464 

of bladder 568 

of bowel (anus) 469 

of the tongue 437 
proliferation, cell-processes in 78 

factors of 80, 81 
proscolices 240 
prosencephalon 630 
prostate, enlarged 564 
prostatic concretions 61 
protection by inoculation 201 
protophyta 223 
protozoa 250 
prurigo 377 

psammoma 162, 663, 664, 665 
pseudo-diphtheritis 424 
pseudoleukdBmia 260, 261, 328, 344 
pseudo-parenchyma 216 
psoriasis 376 

syphilitic 379, 435, 437 
psorospermia 250 

in lung 620 
psychical functions of brain 625 
puerperal peritonitis 204 
pulex irritans 226 

penetrans 226 
pulmonary vessels 584 
cedema 588 
puriform softening of thrombi 254 
purpura, blood-changes in 261, 268 

haBmorrhagica 861 

papulosa 861 



purpura rheumatica 861 

scorbutica 861 

senilis 861 

simplex 861 

variolosa 861, 887 
purulent arteritis 291 

catarrh 102, 204, 420 

encephalitis 654 

exudation 102 

hepatitis 498 

meningitis 658 

myelitis 654 

myocarditis 284 

oedema 102 

phlebitis 291 
pus, origin of 99, 102, 107, 108, 112 
pustulsB 368, 872 
pustulation 872, 888 
pustule, malignant 390 
putrefaction in moist gangrene 42 
putrefactive diseases 204 
putrid decomposition 191, 192, 197 

exudation 102 
pyaemia 204 

spleen-change in 320, 822 

from thrombosis 291 
pyelitis 553, 554, 555 

micrococci in 204 
pyelonephritis 554 
pygopagus 14 
pylephlebitis 484 
pylorus, stenosis of 453, 454, 460 
pyonephrosis 554 
pyopneumothorax 616 
pyramidal tracts 626 
pyrexia, kidney in 525 
pyrogallic acid on blood 262 

quinine-rash 367 

racemose aneurysm 289, 801 
Rainey's corpuscles 250 
ranula 439, 448 

pancreatic 514 
rash from medicaments 367 
from specific fevers 357 
ray-fungus 436 
re-absorption 104 

imperfect 112 
recovery after inflammation 104 
rectum, (see intestine) 

syphiUtic disease of 476 
red atrophy of liver, acute 489 
atrophy of liver, central 483 
corpuscles, eenesis of 261, 818 
corpuscles, destruction of 262, 268, 

818 
corpuscles, nucleated 260, 261 
nucleus 627 
softening of brain 642 
softening of thrombi 254 
regeneration after inflammation 101 
after necrosis 34 
cell-processes in 72 sqq 
of nerves 668 
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fegurgitation 279, 288 

Beil, ^land of 624 

relapsing fever, spiriUtun of (see spiro- 

chffita Obermeyeri) 207 
renal calcali 581 

circulation 521 

cirrhosis 589, 547 sqq 

cysts 551 

disease 521 sqq 

disease and cardiac hypertrophy 

279 
parasites 557 
syphilid 550 
tuberculosis 549 
tumors 556 
renculi 517 
respiratory organs Sect. X. (Part n.) 

bronchiole 584 
restin^-spore 215 
retention, crsts of 71 
reticular induration of lymphatic glands 

841 
retroperitoneal hernia 467 
. Reverdin's skin-grafting 84 
rhabdomj^oma 158 
rhachischisis 680 
rhagades 878 

rheumatic endocarditis 281 
rhinitis 567 
rhinoliths 568 
rhinophvma 400 
rhizopoda 250 

rhythmic contraction of spleen 818 
rice-water stools 473 
rigor caloris in bacteria 189 
frigoris in bacteria 189 
ringworm 222 

common 411 
crusted 410 
rodent ulcer 402 
roestelia cancellata 220 
rolandian fissure 624 
roseola 860, 367 

furf uracea herpetiformis 412 
rostellum of tsBnia 241 
•rot' in sheep 237 
round-celled sarcoma 158 
round ulcer of duodenum 471 

ulcer of stomach 459 
round- worm 228 

in kidney 557 
in larynx 575 
rubeola 867 

rupia syphilitica 386, 891 
rupture of blood 563 

of heart 258, 274, 277 
of oesophagus 449 
of spleen 820, 826 
of vessels 808 
(hernia) 465 

saccharomyces 223 

albicans 486 
albicans in nose 568 

sac of hernia 465 



Bsoeolaied aneoxTBin 301 
sago-qileeii 57, 825 
sauva, causing septicsBmia 304 
salivary calcaliis 448 
fistula 448 
^ands447,448 
sanioos exudation 102 
saprophytes 221 

in month 436 
in hmK 620 
sazcina 184, 185, 204 
in lung 620 
sarcoma 156 sqq 

alveouu' 161 
myeloid 159 
myxomatodes 163 
peculiar 161 
round-celled 158 
spindle-oelled 160 
varieties of 157 
(see tomois) of liver 504 
of lymphatic glands 356 
of mouth 488 
of skin 401 
sarcophagus crystals 533 
sarcoptes 225 
scabies 413 
scabs 878 
scales 878 

scar, syphilitic of liver 499 
scarlatina 867 

laryngitis in 572 
micrococci in 204 
nephritis in 540, 542, 548 
schistomycetes 188 sqq 
schistoprosopia 8 
schizomycetes 188 sqq, 212 
Schneeberg miners* disease of lung 619 
scirrhous cancer 178 
scirrhus of stomach 462 
sclerema neonatorum 896 
scleroderma 896 

sclerosis (fibrous hyperplasia) 82, 111, 
129 
marginal 651 
multiple 549, 650 
posterior 647, 648 
primary 647, 648 
secondary 640, 646 
of cord, 646, 647. 649, 650, 651 
of heart 277, 284 
of kidney 526 
of nerve-tissues 689 
of vessels 298, 297 
of vessels causing aneurysm 
802 
sclerotium 217 
scolecida 227 sqq 
scolex 242 
scrofula 127 

scrofulous lymphadenitis 889 
pneumonia 618 
ulcer 891 
scurvy 861 

blood-changes in 261 
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scutula of favus 410 
8cybala 471 
seat-worm 229 
sebaceous cysts 404 

disorders 408 sqq 
wart 400 
seborrhoea 408 
secondary thrombus 258 
senile atheroma 299 

atrophy of brain 640 
atrophy of skin 864 
kidney 526 
retrogression 45 
sensory-motor zone 625 
sepsin 191, 197 

septa of the heart, anomalies of 270 
aepticsomia, Da value's 204 
from saliva 204 
of mice 201, 204 
micrococci in 204 
Pasteur's 188, 204, 206 
septic poison 191, 197 
pneumonia 605 
sequestrum 115 
serous catarrh 102 

cavities, development of 848 
cysts 858 
exudation 102 

membranes, Sect. IV. fPart ii.) 
membranes, effusion from 880 
membranes, hyperasmia of 849 
membranes, inflammations of 851 
membranes, parasites of 858 
membranes, tuberculosis in 855, 

856 
membranes, tumors of 858 
serpent-venom on blood 262 
sheath of Schwann 666 
shellac-concretion in intestine 479 
. shingles 883 
Siamese twins 13 
siderosis 268, 600 
siliquose de8<|uamation 878 
silk-worm-diseases 204 
silver-staining 70 
simple atrophy of liver 485 

cancer 178 
siren-monster 10 
situs transversus (heart) 272 
trans versus (inversus) 11 
transversus (liver) 482 
skin, atrophy of 868 sqq 
discoloration of 862 
diseases of Sect. v. (Part n.) 
functions of 859 
hypersBmia of 860 
hyperplasia of 898, 897 
inflammations of 866 sqq 
inflammatory hypertrophy of 898 

sqq 
parasites of 409 sqq 
tumors of 899 sqq 
ulcers of 391 
skin-diseases, classiflcation of 859 

fungi in 222 



skin-grafting 84 
slough 115 

smaU.pox 861, 872, 874, 887 
laryngitis in 572 
micrococci in 204 
softening 40 

of brain 689, 642 
of heart 277 
of oesophagus 449 
of stomach 458 
of thrombus 254,257 
soil, anthrax-spores in 206 

bacteria in 198 
somatic death 82 
spasm of oesophagus 449 
'speciflc inflammations' 117 
nature of tissues 77 
spermatozoid 218 
sphacelus 42 
sphserobacteria 184 
spina biflda 7, 682 
ventosa 135 
spinal cord (see cord), structure of 626 

paralvsis, anterior, 659 
spirillum of relapsing fever (see spiro- 
chseta Obermeyeri) 207 
tenue 187 
undula 187 
volutans 185, 187 
spirobacteria 184. 187, 207 
spirochaeta denticola 187 

Obermeyeri 185, 187, 207 
spleen, changes in Sect. m. (Part u.) 
congestion of 819 
degenerations 825 
engorgement of 363 
enlargement of 331, 828, 827 etc 
granulomata of 827 
hyperplasia of 828 
inflammation of 830 
in leukaemia 260, 828, 829 
rupture of 820, 826 
structure and functions 817, 818 
suppuration of 822 
tumors of 829 
splenic abscess 822 
spleniculus 817 
splenization of lung 589 
splenitis 820 
sporangia 214, 215 
sporangiophore 215 
spores of mould-fungi 218 
sporozoa 250 
spurious aneurysm 808 
sputum of pneumonia 602 

of phthisis 618 
squamae 368 

squamous epithelial cancer 178 
staining, post-mortem 21 
starvation, liver in 485 
stasis (as a cause of necrosis) 88 
steatoma 404 
steatorrhoea 408 
steel-dust in blood 265, 268 
stellate veins of kidney 520 
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stenosis of the great vessels 271, 279 
of the bronchi 580 
of the intestine 468 
of the larynx 569 
of the oesophagus 449 
of the ostia venosa 270, 282 
of the pylorus 458, 454 
of the trachea 577 
sterigma 216 
> sternopagi 12 
St. Gothard tunnel, anchylostoma in 

231 
stigmata 27, 97 
stimuli, action of, on cells 79 
stomach, 452 sqq 

anomalies of 454 
cancer of 461 
corrosion of 457 
dilatation of 458, 454 
erosion of 458 
fermentation in 453 
fungi in 221 
hsBmorrhage of 458 
hypertrophy and atrophy of 

induration of 456 

inflammations of 456, 457 

polypi of 455, 456 

softening of 453 

tumors of 461 

ulcer of 456, 459 
stomata 27, 97 

of serous surfaces 848 
stomatitis 433 
stomozys calcitrans 226 
stone 560 
storage-fat 53 
strangulation of hernia 466 
streptobacteria 185 
streptococci 185 
stricture of larynx 569 

of oesophagus 449 

of pylorus 453, 454 

of trachea 577 

of urethra 519 (congenital), 
564 
strongylus duodenalis 231 

longevaginatus (bronchialis) 
231, 620 
struma (goitre) 621 
strumse lipomatodes 556 

lipomatossB suprarenales 565 
strumitis 623 

strumous inflammations 204 
subarachnoid 628 
subcutaneous emphysema 593 
subthalamic region 627 
suctorial worms 236 
sudamina 382 
sugillations 26 
sulphindigotate of sodium, excretion of 

520 
sulphuretted hydrogen poisoning 259 
sulphuric acid on blood 262 
sun-bum 362 



sun-spots 862 

sun-stroke, anhydrsemia in 258 

supernumerary bones and muscles 16 

mammae 16 
suppurating bubo 337 
suppuration (see pus) 112 
of kidney 543 
of liver 498 sqq 
of lung 598, 603 
of lymphatic glands 337 
of mouth 434 
pancreas 515 
spleen 332 
' suppuration of the blood * 260 
suppurative nephritis 543 
suprarenals in Addison's disease 361^ 

565 
disorders of 565 
surgical kidney 554, 561 
suture of nerves 668 
sweat-glands, adenoma of 402 
sycosis nonparasitaria 405 
parasitaria 405, 411 
sylvian fissure 624 
symptomatic anthrax 206 

skin-diseases 359 
sympus 10 
syncephalus 12 
syndactylus 10 
synophthalmia 7, 630 
synotia 8 
syphilides, papular 879, 891 

pustular 386 
syphilis 128 sqq 

micrococci in 206 
of brain 661 
of bronchi 579 
of cord 601 
of intestine 476 

of larynx 574 ^ 

of kidney 550 
of mouth 435 

of mucous membranes 429 
of throat 446 
of trachea 578 
syphilitic arteritis 295 
bubo 342. 391 
chancre 391 

enlargement of spleen 327 
hepatitis 499, 500 
laryngitis 574 
origin of tabes dorsalis 64& 
pneumonia 607 
teeth 441 
tracheitis 578 
syphiloma of heart 285 
of liver 500 
syringomyelia 637 
systemic degeneration of cord 646, 648 

tabanida 226 

teenia cucumerina 244, 479 

echinococcus 245 

elliptica 244 

malformations of 243, 244 
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taBnia mediocanellata 244, 479 
nana 244, 479 
saginata 244, 479 
Bolium 241, 479 
tabee dorsalis 647 
tape^worms 240 sqq 
tarichium megaspermum 222 
tartar of teeth 440 
tatooinp 70, 384, 862 
taurocBolic add 481 
teeth, changes in 440 

syphilitic 441 
tegmental region 626, 627 
radiations 627 
telsB choroidesB 628 
telangiectasis 152, 805 
temperature, effect on bacteria 189 
effect on moulds 219 
temporal furrows 624 
teratoid tumors 858 
teratoma 18. 178, 179 
textural changes in inflammation 99 

changes in inflammation, Tari- 
eties of 103 
thalamencephalon 680 
thalamus, optic 627 
thallophytes 212 
thoracic duct, closure of 815, 896 

duct, rupture of 81 
thoracogastroBchisis 9 
thoracopagus 12 

parasiticus 18 
thread-worm 229 
throat 442 

thrombophlebitis 254, 291 
thrombosis 29, 252 

cardiac 258 
factors in 258 
from atheroma 800 
in aneurysms 805 
issues of 254, 255 
marasmic 258, 256 
of kidney 528 
of lymphatics 815 
thrombus 252 

calcification of 254 
mottled 252 
organization of 255 
red 252 

softening of 254 
white 252 
' thrush ' 224, 438, 486, 449, 479 
thymus gland 628 b 

gland, atrophy of 881 
gland, lymphadenoma of 
345 
thyreocele 621 
thyroid gland 621 sqq 
thyroiditis 623 

Tierra del Fuego, natives of 472 
tight^lacing 482 
tinea 222 

favosa 410 
f urfuracea 403 
sycosis 41 1 

25 



tinea tonsurans 411 
versicolor 412 
tiimUda226 
tonsils 442 sqq 
torula228 
trabecular induration of lymphatio 

glands 841 
trachea, disorders of 577 
tracheitis 578 

tracheotomy-granulations 578 
tracts of cord, degeneration of 646 
transverse-frontal furrow 624 
transverse myelitis 659 
trematoda 286 
tricephali 16 

trichma spiralis 282, 288, 479 
trichinae m blood 265 
in larjrnz 575 
in peritoneum 858 
trichocephalus dispar 280, 479 
trichomonas 250 
trichophyton tonsurans 222, 411 
triple-phosphate 581, 560 . 
triplets, homologous 16 
tropical abscess of liver 498 
tube-casts 528, 583 
tuberacesB 216 
tubercle 188 sqq 

clinical characters of 125 
crude 121 
definition of 118 
inoculability of 125 
miliary 118 
of heart 285 
of liver 501 
of spleen 827 

in blood-vessels 284, 264, 296 
tubercula 866, 868 

tuberculosis (see bacillus tuberculosis) 

188 sqq 
acute miliary 128 
bacillus of 190, 127, 186» 

206 
diffusion of 121, 122, 124 
in lung 606, 612, 618 
in sputum 618 
of brain 660 
of bronchi 579 
of intestine 475 
of bladder 561 
of kidney 549 
of larynx 572 
of liver 501 
of lung 606, 612, 618 
of lymphatic glands 122 
of menmges 660 
of mouth 425 
of mucous membranes 124, 

428 
of nose 567 
of pancreas 515 
of serous membranes 855 
of throat 446 
of thyroid 623 
of trachea 578 
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tuberculosis, transmissibility of 125 
tuberculous inflammation of vessels 396 
inflammation of lymphat- 
ics 314 
lymphadenitis 842 
meniuKitis 6(K) 
myelitis 660 
ulcer 891 
tuberous tumor 187 
tubules of kidney 520 
tumor-cells in blood-veeseb 264, 812 

cells in lymphatics 816 
tumors Sect. vi. (Part I.) 

SDtiology of 177 sqq 

cachexia of 141 

Cohnheim's theory of 177 

congenital 178 

definition of 186 

growth of 189 

malignancy of 140 

metastasis of 140 

of bronchi 588, 619 

of heart 285 

of intestine 478 

of kidney 556 

of larynx 575 

of liver 502 sqq 

of lung 619 

of lymphatic glands 848 

of mouth 488 

of mucous membranes 481 

of nose 568 

of oesophagus 451 

of pancreas 515 

of salivary glands 448 

of serous membranes 858 

of spleen 329 

of stomach 461 

of trachea 578 

of thymus 628 b 

of thyroid 622 

varieties of form in 187 

vascular 812, 504 
Tflrck, columns of 626 
twins, homologous 12 
tylomata 894 
typhlitis 471 
Uphold fever 474 

fever, bacilli in 206 
fever, brain in 687 
fever, laryngitis in 572 

fever, nephntis in 541 
ulcer 474 
tyrosin in acute atrophy of liver 489, 
490 

in blood 259 
tyrosis 39 

ulcer 102, 115, 116 
cancerous 175 
follicular 421, 470 
rodent 402 

tuberculous 121 sqq, 428, 475 
typhoid 474 
of the bronchi 582 



ulcer of the duodenum 471 
of the intestine 470 
of the pharynx 450 
of the skin 891 
of the stomach 456, 459 
ulcerative endocarditis 282 

stomatitis 484 
umbilical cord, withering of 41 

hernia 465 
umbilication in cancer 175 

of pustules 888 
uncinate gyrus 624 
union of nerves 668 
urachus 516 
ursBmia 259, 589 
uratic concretions 660 

concretions, structure of 581 
infiltration of kidney 581 
urea, excretion of 520 
ureter, development of 516 

malformations of 517 
urethra, disorders of 564 
urethral caruncle 564 
uric acid in gout 259 

acid in kidney 581 
urinary organs Sect. ix. (Part n.) 

fistula 568, 564 
urine, foreign matters in 558, 559 
urobilin 268 
urobilinuria 68 

after hsBmorrhage 849 
urogenital cloaca 516 
urtic8B866 

urticaria simplex 867 
tuberosa 867 
uterine fibroid 142, 158 

vaooination 201 

in anthrax 201 
vaccinia 888 

micrococci in 204 
vagus-pneumonia 601 
valgus (pes) 11 
valves, deformity of 271 
valvular aneurysm 282 
thrombus 258 
vegetations 280 
varicella 888 
varicocele 151, 806 
varicose aneurysm 810 

atrophy of liver 488 
ulcer 806, 891 
ulcer of oesophagus 450 
variola 887 

haemorrhagica 861, 887 
micrococci in 204 
pustule of 872 
varix806 

anastomotic 151 
aneunrsmal 801, 811 
false 808 
of brain 668 
urethral 564 
varus (pes) 11 
vasa vasorum in organiatkm 965 
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vasoalarization of thrombi 255 
▼ascular mechanism. Sect. n. (Pftrt n.) 

neoplasms 312, 504 
vegetative endocarditis 280, 281 
vem-stones 254, 806 
venereal warts 894 
venom of serpents on blood 282 
venous engorgement of Uver 488 
engorgement of spleen 828 
trunks, defects of 271 
ventral hernia 465 

vermiform appendage, inflammation of 
471 
appendage, cyst of 471 
verruc«B (see warts) 
vesical calculi 560 

haemorrhoids 561 
vesicles 866, 870, 871 
vesiculsB 868 

vesicular emphysema 598, 594 
vessels, air in 265, 266 

changes in calibre of 801 
degeneration of 287 
dilated in inflammation 96 
hypertrophy of 289 
hynoplasia of 272, 286 
inflammations of 290 
rupture of 808 
size of 286 
wounds of 256 
vessel-walls in inflammation 97, 98 
vibices 861 
vibrio 186 

serpens 185 
vibrion butyrique 186 
villous tumor of bladder 562 
virus, attenuation of 201, 211 

of tubercle 126, 127 
viscera, transposition of 11 
visual centres 625 
visual tract, atrophy of 640 
vitelligenous organ in taenia 241 
vitiligo 366 

vitreous degeneration 63 
volvulus of intestine 467 
vomica, bronchiectatic 588 
phthisical 616 

warts, congenital 156, 179 



wart8» hyperplastic 898 
inflammatory 894 
necrogenic 890 
sebaceous 400 
venereal 894 
warty endocarditis 280 
water canker 484 
waxy casts 588 

degeneration 88 
degeneration of heart 284 
liver 57 
wens 899, 404 
wheals 866 
whip-worm 280 
white blood 260 

haamorrhage 260 
kidney 586, 587 
pneumonia 607 
softening 642 
whitlow 890 
Wirsung, canal of 518 
witches'-brooms 220 
wolfSan bodies 516 
ducts 516 
wood-tick 225 
woolsorters' disease 206 
worms 227 sqq 
wound infection 204 
wounds, healing of 107 

of blood-vessels 256 
of brain 658 

xanthelasma 401 
xanthine calculi 582, 560 
xanthoma 401 
xeroderma 364 
xiphopagi 12 

yeast-fungi 228, 224 

in urine 559 

yellow atrophy of liver 489, 490 
softening of brain 642 
softening of thrombi 254 

aona871, 883 
zoogioBa 184 
coster, herpes 871, 888 
zygospore 218, 215 
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